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i. Lawestt(Cas most fewwotss dessert» 


FRANCE has long been noted for the skill and excel- 
lence of her chefs. During the reign of the ill fated 
Louis XVI and his queen, Marie Antoinette, the court 
chefs vied with one another in producing desserts of 
wonderful flavor, exquisitely dainty. 

But today, with Jell-O, you can prepare a dessert, 
such as Paradise Pudding (shown above), which is 
equally as delicious and dainty as any that pleased the 
French monarchs, yet without the heaviness and in- 
digestibility of the desserts of their time. Jell-O makes 
refreshing salads, too. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


()UALITY- THROUGH GENERATIONS 


FirtH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 


PARIS LonpDon, W1 


Pi se i ae Giese ao , Maddie Chtreet 
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THAT CLAD-IN-SILE 
FEELING WHICH ONLY 
ScHRAFTRPLER Gives 


There is an indefinable something about 
a perfectly appointed car, as there is 
about a well-designed costume, that 
marks the whole difference between the 
poise of complete assurance and the 
embarrassment of inappropriateness. 


The admiration everywhere aroused 
by the Chrysler silhouette is no more 
accidental than the swing and dash of a 
perfectly tailored cloak. Chrysler beauty 
is the ensemble of graceful line, distinc- 
tive embellishment and supreme taste. 


And like the admired personal ensemble, 
it has the verve, the style which distin- 
guish it in any company. You see so 


many women driving Chrysler cars 
because Chrysler so perfectly fits their 
discerning requirements. 


Its flashing pick-up; its soothing comfort; 
its speedy response to every demand of 
safety as “al as performance make 
Chrysler indeed the perfect motoring 
servant of womankind. 


What a joy to feel the velvet smooth- 
ness of its eager, effortless power! What 
a pleasing relief to know one can drive 
hour after hour without fatigue! 


No wonder women who like the exhil- 
aration of driving particularly like the 
exhilaration of Chrysler. 


Prices from $1395 to $2095 f. o. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 





CARY OLE 




















Chrysler model numbers mean miles per hour. 
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~ Hosiery Invisibly Reinforced All Over ~ 
. . the Ultimate Step in Smart Hosiery for Men | 


@5"* hosiery world progresses: First 
hosiery was a plain utility, bulky 





created by the Trufab technical men. 


Now the neglected area is neglected no 


clumsy and crude. 


Then came finer, sheerer models—as men 
began to realize the importance of hosiery in 
dress. But sheerness meant weakness; rein- 
forced toes and heel were obviously needed— 
and were applied. 


Still there remained a problem. Instep and 
leg—the most evident parts of the hose, es- 
pecially in these days of oxfords, were a com- 
pletely neglected area. It remained a problem, 
and a serious one, until Bi-Spinning* was 


longer. Now smartly patterned and colored 
Trufab hosiery in silk, wool, rayon and lisle, 
and in combinations of these materials is light 
in weight, without being subject to premature 
holes where they show the most. 


Go to your favorite shop. Inspect the mod- 
ish Trufab Summer-weights—select a few 
pair and learn first-hand how long, how very 
long, they wear. If you have any difficulty 
finding them, let us know at once and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


* Bi-Spinning is an exclusive Trufab process, a scientific method by 
which, instead of using extra threads, or bulkier threads, each thread 
has been invisibly strengthened—thus invisibly reinforcing the 


whole sock. 








Crimax Hosrery MI ts 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Orrice: 366 Broadway 


f Jrufab * 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 
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A Complete Presentation of 


Men’s Sports Attire 


Smart blazers in single or Distinctive knickers of 
double breasted models, linen, wool or shetlands 
striped or solid coloured. in plain or figure effects. 


Flannel trousers in white Four garment golf suits 
or favoured striped effects. | from.our own workrooms. 


Correct gabardine and Two piece linen suits for 











knitted sports jackets. the warmer days of sport. 


SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
specialists in Apparel 
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BEYOND THE MERE 


HE sun, whose presence was so coveted for the garden fete, 
was shining bravely and Violet was exuberant. 
Dropping down for a moment beside her husband she queried, 
“Is this the place for the perfect host, darling? You should be 
flitting from one fair young thing to another, seeing to it that every- 
one is happy.” 

Dave groaned. “I’ve had enough fair young things to last a life 
time—I’ve just escaped from six of them, all talking about clothes 
at once. I’m glad you’re not like that.” 

Violet laughed. “I saw you looking most unhappy but then, 
dear, those girls devote their entire time to dress and they certainly 
are the smartest group I know.” 

“Well, they needn’t be so feverish about it,” protested Dave. 


One of the newest foot con- 
ceits with decorative insets, 


dn the wanted combinations. 





“edemode 


Shoes for Women 


MAN’S KEN 


“They were as intent on wriggling from the Sloan girl where she 
bought her shoes as though it were a tip on the market!” 

Violet’s figure stiffened to attention. “Did you happen to hear 
whether she told them?” she asked. 

Dave eyed her suspiciously. “Why, I believe you’re like the rest.” 
‘Then, grinning, “Yes, she told’em but I’ve forgotten the name.” 

“You know perfectly well you remember and unless you tell me 
this minute, [’]l call them all over and you’ll have to listen to 
them.” 

Dave threw up his hands. “Don’t,” he begged, “I surrender. 
She said they were Pedemodes, if that means anything to you.” 

Violet smiled a satisfied smile. “I might have guessed they 
were,” she murmured. 


Ai striking model which adds 
slimness and grace to the foot. 


In the newest materials. 





Clhe G¢demode Shops 


Smith-Kasson Co, 


Cincinnati 


Detroit Ernst Kern Co. NEW YORK 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co, ereed 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. CHICAGO 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. ne aege 
New York L. Livingston a 


Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, 


= ‘ Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 
570 FIFTH AVE. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
76 E. MADISON ST. Richmond Seymour Sycle 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 
300 BOYLSTON st, Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
1708 EUCLID AVE. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
; Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


of the Modern Home 


Presented in water-color tllustrations 
and pen sketches now on view in our 
Department of Interior Decorating 


This exhibition is an expression by our designers and deco- 
rators of the principles of arrangement. It demonstrates 
the unity of different rooms and individual ideas in terms of 


Color, Form, Line and Texture 
CONSULTATION INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION 
FOURTH FLOOR 





B. ALTMAN & CO., -4/tman Square, New York 
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Cen Vrei eolours - 


Three shades of Blonde. x 
Two shades of Bois de Rosex + 
One perfect Grey ~« = x 
A pastelGreen ~ x <« % 
Two staple Browns ~ =< x 
Black—mat and glacé ~ 


| . genomes today, make or break 
your reputation as a smart woman. 
And shoes are your smartest, your most 
noticeable accessories, so long as skirts 
stay short. 
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Fortunately for the smart budget, the mode 
says kid. Vici kid is smartest to begin with— 
and it stays smart. Vici kid doesn’t lose its 
shape. It cleans without colour-alteration. It 
makes the most of the foot —by seeming to 
make the least of it. Vici kid is used by the 
cleverest manufacturers to turn out their 
cleverest models. 
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Send for the Vici Chart of the 
Colour Mode 









Vici colours are perfect—subtle—varied—and 
adaptable. Taken together, they’re Fashion’s 
rainbow, just as Paris paints it underfoot— 
such a sophisticated, chic little rainbow! And 
every Vici colour will take care of several 
costumes, by blending or contrasting with 
each... Choosing shoes of Vici kid makes 
your shoe allowance go farthest—and fare best. 

Look for the Vici Lucky Horse 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. il shoe stamped in your shoes, as 
PHILADELPHIA : PHILADELPHIA you look for sterling stamped 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston on your silver—or Paris stamped 
Selling agencies in all parts of the worl on your clothes. 
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THE HATTER a smart hat when it is labelled 
NEW YORK } i 
Fifth Avenue at 40th Street KN Ox 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) , 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg. ) 


Waldorf. Astoria( 34tbSt.at 5th Ave.) *A smart hat that is at its best wherever Sorts hold sway. In a new light weight luxurious felt— 
San Francisco (51 Grant Avenue ) trimmed with a grosgrain ribbon and in the colors decreed for summer wear. Priced at $15. 
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The 
Perfume 
of the season of 
beauty: the exquisite 
crystallization of summer's 
verdant charm eo the latest 
creation of Houbigant-La Belle Saison 


UBIGAN T 


PARIS 














Inscrutable Buddha, behind doors 
of red and gold, offers the 
perfume Subtilite. It is a 
sophisticated fragrance, 
enshrining the very 
spirit of this 
intensely>- ] 

living i 
age 





























“Things Perfumes 
isper” is a | 
booklet that ap- 
eals to epicures 
of fragrance 
ay we send it 
to you ? 
HOUBIGANTinc. 4 


539,W. 45 St. 
New York 
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ASE and smartness—complete com- 
fort and the turn of a thoroughbred 


—are the two prime essentials of shoes 
for every sport costume. 


In these Abercrombie & Fitch shoes 
for women, and the scores of others 
shown by this store for Spring and Sum- 
mer, this happy combination has been 
brought to perfection. 


For town tailored wear, country, travel, 
golf, tennis, yachting, riding and motor 
driving, the selection is complete—in lasts 
and leathers, colors and exclusive styles. 


Three interesting booklets, ‘‘Sports Measured 


by the Foot,’’ ‘‘Brogues and Bunkers’’ and 
‘Boots and Saddles,’’ mailed on request. 


ABERCROMBIEG HICH CO 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


MADISON AVE.G FORTY-FIFTH ST, NEW YORK 
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‘ep Few formal occasionsdoesa §_Roberts-Wicks Frock Coat or 
man wish to be more scrupu- Full Dress, is to know that one’s 
lously well dressed than during appearance will be as fashion- 
the wedding ceremonials. ably correct as the function is im- 
To provide one’s self witha portant. Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N.Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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MERTON.AIR (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office). 
The Air Cooled Cap, combines style and 
comfort. Ventilating screen in visor allows 
fresh air to circulate under the cap. 
White linen $2.00 and $2.50. 


PAKHAT. The lightest hat made. Roll- 
able, foldable, crushable. Will shed water, 
Madagascar straw $2.00. Vatrabusa straw, 
slightly heavier weave. Price $3.00. 





_ straw, Impervious to moisture. Green 





The TROPICAL. Smart and practical is : 

} : The VARSITY. A jaunty cap tailored 
this helmet of fine quality Madagascar with eight-piece crown. Glen Plaid cassi- 
mere in either blue, grey, fawn or brown 


silk underbrim with draped silk pongee with contrasting colors (as shown) $3.00. 


band. Price $5.00. 








STRAND. A swagger one-piece English $ The AIRLET.- Ideal for tennis, yachting § 
type of cap. Glen Plaid shown above. Also or golf. Of fine pre-shrunk, white duck § 
comes in tan, grey, bluish grey and black Weg with fast color green underbrim to protect 
and white. Price $4.00. agen the eyes. Rust-proof eyelets. $1.50 each. 
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CAPS AND KNICKERS TO MATCH 





There is satisfying comfort in knowing that your headwear The workmanship is superb, as you would expect from the 
is the extreme exemplification of style and craftsmanship. largest manufacturer of fabric headwear in the world. 
Merton caps and sport hats, tailored by specialists, are fash- Merton caps can now be obtained with knickers to match, 
ioned from a large assortment of fine fabrics. Many are each with the indelible style mark of Merton. Knickers 
woven exclusively for Merton. Every Merton cap or sport to match Merton caps, from $5.00 to $25.00. Caps and 
hat is skilfully designed. The seams are finished perfectly. hats from $2.00 to $9.00. Sold by the better dealers 
The pattern is matched to the smallest fraction of an inch. everywhere, or if you cannot be supplied write us direct. 


CHARLES + 


FREE BOOKLET 
WRITE for THE NEW MERTON STYLE 
BOOKLET SHOWING VARIED ASSORTMENT 
of SMART CAPS and KNICKERS to MATCH 


m@ERTON,N @ COMPA N Y 


210 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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Smart aud Comfortable 


Silk where Silk is Seen; White Lisle between Foot-sole and Shoe-sole 


N days gone by, men achieved comfort at the expense of style. Today the 

man who does not walk content in both comfort and smartness is rare indeed, 
thanks to the modes of the moment—one of which is the McCallum Lite-foot.* 
Here is a sock of smartest appearance, with upper of the finest silk right down 
to just below the shoe-line. From there on, the foot is of the softest, smoothest 
white lisle. The one best way to learn about the McCallum Lite-foot is to pick 
it up and look atit. Note its swanky air—touch the smooth, white lisle foot with 
your finger tips. Then slip your foot into it, and know why the most discerning 
men ask their haberdashers for the McCallum Lite-foot. The best men’s shops 
sell the McCallum Lite-foot to men who like the style of silk, where silk is seen, 


and yet appreciate the touch of soft, white lisle between the foot-sole and the 
shoe-sole, where the rub occurs. The Lite-foot may be had in black, brown, 
navy blue and gray. The McCallum Lite-foot is only one of many socks for men 
designed and made by the McCallum Hosiery Company. In the line are also 
plain socks; striped and clocked designs; and silk-and-wool and silk-and-lisle 
mixtures most distinctive in their pattern. And, too, there is the famous Tux- 
Soc*, accordion-knit in black and silvery white—the accepted sock for semi- 
formal wear. If you cannot get them from your haberdasher, the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts, will be glad to let you 
know where you may see this splendid hosiery for men. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Partial list of the Banister 
dealers able to serve you’ 


Crittenden Bootery, Birmingham, Ala. 

Silverwoods, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

eis Kambara Shoe Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

Frank Werner Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Davis & Savard, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Eli Boot Shop, New Haven, Conn. 

John McElligott, Waterbury, Conn. 

The Bootery, Daytona, Fla. 

Burdine Bootery, Miami, Fla. 

The Hub, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Kouns & Jones, Bradentown, Fla. 

Ray Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. H. Luers & Sons, Springfield, Ill. 

—— Armstrong Clothing Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
§ The Utica, Des Moines, Ia. 

H E. & W. Clothing House, Sioux City, Ia. 

g C. A. Stanton’s Sons, Madison, Ind. 

Byck Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Mayer Israel & Co., New Orleans, La. 

McDowell & Black Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

Coes & Young Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. F. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass. 

Clement Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 

% Leiter’s Men’s Shop, Hagerstown, Md. 

; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

; L. S. Donaldson Ce., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Palace Clothing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Plymouth Clothing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Swope Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Smashey’s, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Geo. W. Melick, Morristown, N. J. 

N. C. Smith & Co., Ocean City, N. J. 

Max Kroll, Passaic, N. J. 

Smith Shoe Shop, Paterson, N. J. 

; Nassau Boot Shop, Princeton, N. J. 

M. & P. Urken, Trenton, N. J. 

Geo. W. Goetz, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Parker & Diemer, New York City 

Wm. Morgan Sons, Inc., New York City 

Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ashdown Boot Shop, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Palace Shoe Store, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Casey Bros., Rome, N. Y. 

Gould, Lee & Webster, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tector’s, Utica, N. Y. 

J. E. & H. E. Reeves, Watertown, N. Y. 

H. Weil & Bros., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Vanstory Clo. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Smith-Kasson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ° ° 

Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio omet wn etter wn da 

Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio —— 

LE. R. Ebner & Son, London, Ohio 

8. C. Lauber, Toledo, Ohio ¢¢ vi d) 

Lustig Bros., Youngstown, Ohio SUMMer Wel t S Oe 

Whiteman & Simpson, Ardmore, Okla. 

Salmas’ Quality Store, Ambler, Pa. 





OER AS PENDERL ER BL ALES 
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. Farr Bros. Co., Allentown, Pa. ° : H : 
an 4 Ga The Leeds is the final word in ease with an outstanding smart- 
aie etn ness peculiarly its own. Essentially a young man’s shoe, it is a 
arr Bros. Co., Easton, Pa. i : 
i Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. great favorite with men who, regardless of years, have the happy 
: Schwartz Bros., Johnstown, Pa. e e e 
. N. T. Marsh, Milton, Pa. faculty of seeming younger and feeling it, too. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rap cigooctinagescaneoncicigm “Light as a feather” and with Banister materials, Banister work- 
. E. Geiger, jamsport, Pa. ; ; i : 
Simon Long's Sons, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. manship and, above all, Banister style, it reveals the eighty-one 
Sullivan Co., Providence, R. I. . ree ° ° 
Cook & Love, Memphis, Tenn, years of fine shoe-making that have preceded it in Banister history. 
Hurst Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
Jolesch Shoe Co., Ennis, Texas Banister Shoes retail from $12.50 to $20 a pair. 


Sanger Bros., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Shotwell’s, Houston, Texas 

Fomby Clothing Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Miller Cross Co., Waco, Texas 

Bluefield Shoe Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 


: Highland Bros. & Gore, Clarksburg, W. Va. JA M E S A ™ B A N I S TE R C O M PA N Y 
4 E. Mosher, Inc., Rawlins, Wyo. NEWARK : NEW J ERSEY 

| <<“ ' 

| Since 1845 the Choice 
| § of Gentlemen 


IBANISTER SHOES 


Write for booklet illustrating the latest styles of Banister Shoes. 
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ate Innovation. 
Te Faultless 





ot 









Nobelt—no strings to 
tie or bind—but a spe- 


band, no heavier than a 
belt, that provides 


comfort, ease, rest and 


Lon 


pb 





1: cial knit tubular waist- 


perfect fit. 


eNobe 


PATENT PEND/ING 


THE LAST WORD IN 
PAJAMA COMFORT 


O STRINGS of any kind to tie around the waist! Here’s the 
long sought solution of the last problem in Nightwear—rest 
and comfort for those who object to belts or cords. 





The Faultless Nobelt Pajama has a perfected waistband of special 
construction, scientifically enclosed in a special knit tubular waist- 
band, light in weight and sewed with special extension stitches. 
The waistband expands and contracts—has no thread elastic—no 
garter webbing or rubber strands to break or wear out. 


The Nobelt is not affected by washing, ironing, heat or age, nor 
does weather deteriorate it. It lasts, fits and acts as long as the 
fabric of the pajama lasts. 


You'll appreciate the marvelous comfort and the real convenience 
of this latest Faultless Innovation. Nothing to tie—nothing to ad- 
S  just—just button, and the Nobelt does the rest. It is made so 


Re that it can be worn either close or loose fitting as you may desire. 
y Either way it holds the pajama pants in position without pressure. 
) It is truly the last word in pajama comfort. 





Never too loose 
Never too tight, 

Always Comfortable 

_| Always Right. 


Stop in at your dealer’s today and ask to see the Faultless Nobelt. 
He has them in a variety of smart materials and all the latest styles. 














A New 











, R Rest assured 


U 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” Pajamas-Sleepcoats-Nightshirts 
>\ FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION ~E.Rosenfeld & Company, BALTIMOREMD. fe 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Body by Fisher 





O those on the threshold of the busy 
years of maturity, Buick is suggested as 
the one car that gives transportation of a 
finer sort, at a cost that is truly economical. 


The Better Buick 





- — y VALVE-IN-HEAD 
9 4 





MOTOR CARS 





ju? 


hen there’s singing and 





dancing on the lawn—and the gay 

crowds swing to music under the 

lanterns and the canopy of trees 
—have a Camel! 


MSA DPR SRIRAM Set EAR 1 NORE HE 


WHEN it’s a balmy evening with 
metry dancing on the lantern- 
studded lawn. And the sound of 
soft music and laughter bears 
along on the friendly breeze. 
When the world is young with 
youth and gay with age—have a 
Camel! 


For no other cigarette made 


was ever so joyous on carefree gro 
evenings. Camel is fair com- tles 
panion to busy days and glam- . 

ourous, restful nights. You just sixt 
can’t smoke enough Camels to tho 
tire the taste. Camels never gro 
leave a cigaretty after-taste. The aby 


choicest tobaccos that nature 
grows, blended to bring you 
their purest enjoyment, are rolled 
into Camels. Camels are the tried 


and found-true friend of millions Ps 
of experienced smokers. “ 

So as you make merry with Nol 
friends on this most enjoyable of of t 


nights. As you join the gay 
party outdoors when the work is 
done — taste then the kindliest 
smoke that ever came from a 
cigarette. Know the smoke en- 
joyment that becomes fuller and 





finer every hour, every year. pro) 
Have a Camel! 7 

No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest i ish, i an 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert po flo ad ppt ee B.-. ‘ 
blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest, made especially in quality, thet you may try que 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes go all of the experience, all of the ; jor Camille wa ee, aeonte 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ‘ 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Inheritance of Rolls-Royce 


WAYING back and forth on a precarious scaf- 
fold, a small, undernourished youth cleaned 
the sputtering arc lamps in the old London Under- 
ground Railway in the days when beards and bus- 
tles were considered the height of fashion. For 
sixteen hours a day he dodged hot sparks from 
those early “Puffing Billies”, that creaked and 
groaned their tortuous ways through the dim 
abyss below him, screeching hosannas of praise to 
the ephemeral goddess of transportation. Mid- 
Victorian England saw the dawn of a mechanical 
age—and shuddered. Neophytes worshipping at 
the shrine of progress championed the cause of 
noise which they averred was the very life blood 
of the new mechanical age. 


UT the youth cleaning the arc lamps disagreed. 

Uncontrolled noise to him was the red flag of 
defeat. If this noise were allowed to increase in 
proportion to the needs of transportation, then in 
time must the nerves of the people be stripped raw, 
and England’s greatness, acquired through years of 
quiet contemplation, be lost. 


TRANGE thoughts for a stripling, changing 
hissing carbons above the roar of London’s 


_ Underground? A strange youth,—who instead of 
| spending his sixpence every Saturday night at the 
| corner “pub” saved it with others until he had 
| enough to buy a book on electricity, a pamphlet on 


mechanics, a treatise on engineering. To him they 

were greater than any of the romances by Mr. Scott 

or Mr. Thackeray because hidden between their lines 

he found the practical solution of his day dreams. 
His name is Frederick Henry Royce. 


* % * * 


ASCAL once said “Our achievements today 

are but the sum of our yesterdays”. No better 
vindication of this somewhat trite platitude can be 
found than in the life of F. H. Royce, who friend- 
less, penniless, and suffering from continual poor 
health, nevertheless wrought for himself by virtue 
of his own efforts a place second to none in the 
engineering world of today. In America such 
phenomenal successes are but common heritages, 
and worthy only of passing comment. 


UT in Mid-Victorian England, fettered by cen- 

turies of tradition, with caste as a fetish, with 
education at a high premium, with inventors ranked 
by many in the same category as necromancers and 
alchemists who trafhcked with the devil-—to rise 
above one’s fellows, was not only considered the 
height of bad taste, but humanly impossible. An 
All Wise God had decreed by birth the position 
a male child should occupy in the web of organized 
society. For him to be discontented with his lot, 
for him to attempt to raise himself to a higher level, 
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was tantamount to tempting Providence. The gates 
of Hell yawned wide for such scatterbrains, who 
were lucky if in this life they incurred nothing 
greater than the calumny and ribald scorn of their 
associates. 


ET it was in this very England that the former 

cleaner of arc lamps, stung by the lash of 
poverty, goaded by the Ignis Fatuus of achievement 
literally “pulled himself up by his own bootstraps” 
until today his name is linked with the greatest 
benefactors of the age. More remarkable still, in 
his upward climb he never sacrificed a friendship on 
the altar of importunity, but his friends and asso- 
ciates today are the same that helped him gain a 
foothold on the slippery first rung of the ladder 
of success. 


T was in this same era, when the British Press 

was ringing with the names of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, that a new name was heralded abroad, that of 
Patrick Stirling, who was making great contribu- 
tions to the new science of railroading. “The 
Thunderer”, the sobriquet applied to The Times 
of London edited by the Walter brothers, hurled 
trenchant sallies at this young-old engineer who 
not only had the initiative to think for himself but 
succeeded in bringing the Board of Directors of the 
Great Northern Railway in line with his own 
thought. Stirling had more champions than enemies 
and although the mechanical engineers of England 
were admittedly divided over his theories of trans- 
portation, the results achieved by his efforts were 
far in advance of anything previously attempted. 


TIRLING was equipped with vision. He saw 
that railroads in England had passed their 
embryo development, and were no longer to be 
considered as competitors of stage coaches. —Two 
fundamentals were essential. Reliability and perma- 
nence. After several stormy sessions he convinced 
officials of the Great Northern Railway that they 
must build for the future if they were to keep faith 
with their shareholders. He purposed to build loco- 
motives to run a million miles or more! The initial 
cost must never be considered. He contended that 
the best was always the cheapest in the end. He de- 
manded the best man power in the kingdom to assist 
him in his task, and the world as his market from 
which to purchase supplies. His previous record 
of achievement coupled with his earnest eloquence 
gained the day and he was awarded carte blanche. 


VANITY FAIR 


REDERICK HENRY ROYCE found his ideal 

in Patrick Stirling. He journeyed to Peter- 
borough where the works of the Great Northern 
Railway were located and after much difficulty suc. 
ceeded in joining Stirling as an articled apprentice 
receiving but a few shillings a month as compensa- 
tion. The work in a great machine shop was a 
revelation to the young mechanical zealot who fre- 
quently worked two and even three days without 
sleep on those first locomotives. Every piece of 
steel was heat treated before being machined to 
size, because Stirling was one of the first engineers 
to propound the theory that steel like the human 
body reacts better under certain temperatures. 


TRIPPED to the waist and blinded with sweat 

from those early crude furnaces young Royce 
learned his lesson that atoms of steel are almost 
“alive” when heated to a certain point, then when 
plunged into a bath of oil or water they lapse into 
a coma, and are “worked” and machined with 
greater accuracy, awaiting only warmth to spring 
into vibrant life again. This treatment by heat was 
the secret of the sword makers of Toledo and 


Damascus, the temper of whose blades was re | 


nowned throughout Christendom during the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


a... directly under Stirling himself, 
Royce learned the necessity of absolute ac- 
curacy. Stirling impressed upon him, as he did 
upon all his co-workers, that they were directly 
responsible for the safety of a hundred lives en 
trusted to each locomotive. If any part of the loco- 


motive should fail, they would be held criminally | 


responsible. 


NTERESTING stories are still told of those 
early Stirling locomotives wherever railroad en- 
gineers gather. All were equipped with solid copper 
fire boxes. The bearings on all were so tight that 
during the trial runs a man had to stand on the 
running board of the engineer’s cab playing a hose 
on the bearings and cross heads to keep the bear’ 
ings from burning out. 


TIRLING’S predictions that his locomotives 
must run a million miles and more have long 
since been realized, since several are still in use to 
day after nearly half a century’s driving. How 


much longer they will remain in use is a matter of | 


conjecture. All are thoroughbreds! 
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URING the decade that the youthful Royce 

worked in the Peterborough railway shops 
under the tutelage and inspiration of Patrick 
Stirling he became enamoured of steel in all its 
forms and alloys. If there was an exceptionally 
dificult bit of grinding to do, if several of the older 
men had “funked” a job of delicate fitting, it was 
Young Royce who was called into the breach. He 
stayed at a job until both he and his master were 
satisfied with it. Instead of complaining about over- 
work he welcomed every opportunity because he 
believed that thereby he increased his store of 
knowledge, which at that time was his only tangi- 


' ble asset. 


UT even while working continuously with 
steel, Royce never lost his love of electricity 


erful sister’. He dreamed wonderful dreams of 
harnessing these twin genii to be the servants of 


IS ambitions were realized a decade later in the 
establishment of a small plant of his own in 
Cook Street, Manchester, where as time wore on he 
built overhead electric cranes, electric lock gate 


| motors and grain conveyors for loading of steam- 


elf, | 


| ships. He devoted most of his time, however, to 


the cranes which were used in the largest steel mills. 
Several of his earliest patents were for safety de- 
vices for these cranes which practically eliminated 
the human factor of control. 


TIMID man by nature, one of his greatest 
fears was that through some act of his a 
fellow worker might be hurt. This was the incen- 


of his energies to safety locking devices for the large 
“puddling” cranes, which carried a ton or more of 
molten metal from one end of the steel mill to 
the other, to be cast in billets. The Royce inven- 
tions were so successful that in time they were 
specified as standard equipment for a large 
majority of steel mills. According to statistics 
compiled by the National Board of British Under- 
writers not a single accident ever was traced to 
a crane equipped with a Royce safety device. 


| Truly a remarkable record, and yet associates of Mr. 
| Royce aver that he used to dream that one of his 
| cranes had slipped its ratchets and in falling had 
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buried eight or ten men in a pool of molten metal! 


* * * * 


HE fin. de siécle brought with it many engross- 

ing problems for British economists. British 
trade under the reign of “Our Gracious Queen” had 
prospered both at home and abroad, but the dawn 
of a new century had greatly stimulated foreign 
competition. German and American inroads in the 
electrical industry caused British manufacturers 
many sleepless nights and days filled with worry with 
regard to problems of maintaining British quality 
and yet competing in lowered prices. The firm of 
Royce, Ltd. had built success upon quality alone. 
Mr. Royce, in the lean years that followed, reso- 
lutely declined to make a single concession to lower 
prices which would have necessitated a skimping 
in workmanship or the quality of raw materials. He 
was one of the few manufacturers who raised his 
prices to meet the increased costs of living of his 
employees. The wiseacres prophesied early bank- 
ruptcy for his firm. 


HE new century also brought with it a new 

form of transportation. Instead of scofhng at 
the new “horseless carriages” imported from France 
as did other British reactionaries, Mr. Royce de- 
voted considerable thought and time to the exam- 
ination of the new principles embodied in the in- 
ternal combustion engine. At first his interest was 
purely academic, but quickly changed from gener- 
alizations to the solving of particular problems as 
more and more of these “Howling Hannahs” made 
their noisy debuts along the roads of the quiet 
English countryside. 


FTER an examination of the various types of 
‘motor cars, Mr. Royce purchased for his own 
use a Decauville car, 1902 model, equipped with a 
direct drive and live axle considered by automo- 
bilists of that era as the dernier cri in motor car 
construction. His troubles with ‘his first automo- 
bile were probably less than those suffered by his 
contemporaries, but its unreliability and horrible 
noise terrified him. He sought to use it as a means 
of conveyance from his home to his plant, a distance 
of a little more than two miles, but after being forced 
to walk oftener than he rode, he abandoned the 
attempt, had the recalcitrant machine pulled in to 
the plant by a team of horses, and then proceeded to 
take it to pieces himself. 
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HIS momentous decision had far reaching re- 

sults, greater by far than he ever anticipated. In 
stripping the car he was amazed to find the numerous 
makeshifts that had been employed, the poor quality 
of materials, and more important still, the total ab- 
sence of many of the fundamentals of sound engineer- 
ing principles. In exasperation he determined to 
build a car for his own use which should be the 
finest motor car in the world possessing above all else 
three prime requisites, namely reliability, silence and 
beauty. To make sure of the first, he issued orders 
that only the finest grade of raw materials were to be 
used and secondly that only the most experienced 
craftsmen would be allowed to work on its construc- 
tion—craftsmen who were conversant with every 
principle of engineering acquired from long years of 
bench work. He believed that “beauty” would 
come as a natural corollary to work well done. 


OR the design of his new car he employed a 
young draughtsman who claimed to be fully con- 
versant with the finest types of French motor car 
construction. After viewing his first rough draw- 
ings, Mr. Royce dismissed him as not possessing the 


highest standards of workmanship and made the’ 


working drawings himself. With his usual far sight- 
edness he ordered his materials in triplicate, and in 
the fall of 1903 began the construction of three 
nominal ten horse power vehicles the engines of 
which had two vertical water cooled cylinders with 
overhead inlet valves to economise heat losses. 


OT only must these experimental cars be built 

with the same precision as the electrical cranes 
upon which the reputation of his firm was founded 
but Mr. Royce demanded that even in the construc- 
tion of the jigs and tools used for the building of the 
cars greater care be exercised. Ever ready to do 
what he preached, Mr. Royce frequently spent 
hours in fitting, assembling or machining parts that 
presented difficulties, while those employed for such 
operations learned from the Master the methods 
and type of work required. It was in the construc- 
tion of these first cars that Mr. Royce “collected 
dividends” from his knowledge and experience 
gained under Patrick Stirling. He determined to 
have his cars last as long as steam locomotives. A 
million miles and more was his motto! To achieve 
that end he scrapped every piece of material that was 
not faultless from every point of view. He became 
almost a fanatic upon the doctrine of “safety first”. 
Associates still chuckle over the “alarming manner” 
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in which Mr. Royce carried on when one of his 
workmen stated that a difficult piece of fitting was 
“good enough”. “Good enough?—-you are dis 
missed”, exclaimed Mr. Royce. “Nothing is ever 
good enough—there is always a way to make it bet- 
ter—a way which we must all strive to learn”. 


HE three cars which were completed in the 

Spring of 1904, although by no means perfect, 
were undoubtedly the “best cars in the world”. 
From every standpoint they were far in advance of 
any of their contemporaries. Mr. Royce kept one 
for his own use, one was given to Mr. A. E. Clare. 
mont, the chairman of Royce, Ltd., and a third was 
lent to the Hon. C. S. Rolls, renowned amateur 
sportsman, automobilist, “racing driver” and bal- 
loonist. Mr. Rolls had many wealthy and influen. 
tial friends and was the London representative for 
several manufacturers of foreign cars. 


E expressed himself as enchanted with this new | 
automobile after its successful no-stop run | 


from London to Margate, a distance of 35 miles, and 
offered to help Mr. Royce finance a company to 
build fine motor cars and to assume responsibility 
for the sale of the total output. Mr. Rolls’ en 
thusiasm for entering the new field of motor car con- 
struction was infectious, and Mr. Royce agreed after 
considerable demur. 


HE Rolls-Royce company was formed as a 
private enterprise in the autumn of 1904, after 
Mr. Claude Johnson had been persuaded by Mr. 
Rolls to join forces with them and had agreed to 
assume responsibility for financing the new ven 


ture. No one knew better the hazards of launch: | 


ing a new company in those grim drear days of 
continual disputes between British capital and labor 
than Mr. Johnson, and the financial stability of 
Rolls-Royce today is due in a very large measure to 
sound policies of financing adopted at that time. 


N those early years the Rolls-Royce argosies 
sailed perilously close to reefs of failure and were 
only saved by the broad strokes of genius possessed 
by the captain of finance. The new company built 
two, three, four, and six and eight cylinder automo 
biles ranging from ten to thirty horse power. Both 
Mr. Rolls and Mr. Johnson were continually feeling 
the pulse of the buying public in an effort to give 
Mr. Royce the necessary information to enable him 
to standardize on one type. 
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LTHOUGH it was a 20 horse power car that 
won the Tourist Trophy Race from Monte 
Carlo to London, driven by Mr. Rolls in 1905, 
and the same year won the Silver Trophy at the 
Empire City Track in New York, and proved highly 
popular among purchasers, nevertheless Mr. Claude 
Johnson won the “battle of the cylinders” the fol- 
lowing year in establishing a test over 1187 miles, 
marks being given for hill-climbing, speed on the 
level, changing gears, fuel consumption, reliability, 
silence and absence of vibration. The 30 horse 
power six cylinder engined Rolls-Royce won the 
contest by 396 marks. Henceforth it was a six 
cylinder model that became the standard since Mr. 
Royce had discovered by constant experimentation 
and through the application of all existing theories 
of thermo-dynamics that the six cylinder motor was 
the only one in perfect balance, thereby reducing 


' vibration to the minimum. 


FTER this important decision had been reached 
a limited liability company called Rolls-Royce 


| was floated in December 1906 with £200,000 capital 


with Messrs. Royce, Rolls and Johnson as officers. 
The demand for Rolls-Royce cars so far exceeded 
the supply that the company was forced to move to 


‘ | new buildings, previously designed by Mr. Royce 
‘in Derby. The latter city was chosen because the 


Corporation Council offered cheaper rates for the 
consumption of electrical power, and it was Mr. 
Royce’s idea that with expansion the large majority 
of machines might be driven by electric motors, 
thereby effecting an enormous saving both in money 


_ and energy of the workers. 


FTER moving to Derby the success of the Rolls- 
Royce company became assured. Greater and 
greater still became the demand for these famous 
cars, whose reputation for reliability, silence and 
beauty soon spanned the seven seas. An inter- 
esting point in the development, however, is found 
in the fact that Mr. Royce was never satisfied with 
any car. In the Derby works he had a special labo- 
ratory fitted for himself, his own corps of draughts- 
men, and machinists who were lifelong friends. One 


| of the chief causes of annoyance was crankshaft 


vibration, which automotive engineers declared 
could not be eliminated. Again Mr. Royce achieved 
a signal success through his invention of the “slipper 
flywheel”, but neglected to apply for a master pat- 
ent. These flywheels were standard equipment on 


' Rolls-Royce 30 h. p. cars sold in 1906. Four years 
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later a master patent was granted for a vibration 
dampener to another inventor, but upon the pro- 
duction of evidence and photographs an amicable 
arrangement was effected. 


VER on the alert to obtain greater silence both 

as to engine operation and chassis construction 

Mr. Royce had designed the 40-50 h. p. 6 cylinder 

engine which functioned even more silently than 

the standard “thirty”. Chassis squeaks were elimi- 

nated by running steel tie rods beneath both main 

side bars of the chassis, employing the same princi- 
ples of construction as found on railway cars. 


URING these years of planning and develop- 

ment Mr. Royce frequently told his associates 
in his laboratory that “There are perhaps more than 
two hundred ways of doing any given job, of these 
only two are passable, but only one is right. We 
must search until we find the one!” It was during 
this period that Mr. Royce drove himself harder 
than any of his associates. Twice his health broke 
down and he was ordered by his physician away 
from the plant to take an absolute rest. 


| 1910 Rolls-Royce, Ltd. suffered a great loss 
through the death of Mr. Rolls, when the plane 
which he was piloting crashed on the Bournemouth 
flying field. Every worker felt the loss most keenly 
since it had been Mr. Rolls’ exuberance and en- 
thusiasm,—his dominant will to win no matter how 
great the hazards—that had carried the company 
through many bleak periods following its inception. 
He met his death as he lived, carefree and unafraid, 
a gallant gentleman. Mr. Claude Johnson succeeded 
him as managing director, and has remained in that 
position ever since. 


N the autumn of 1914 Rolls-Royce responded to 

Britain's call for men and machines. Although 
the strain imposed upon the plant was stupendous, 
its foundations had been so carefully laid that it was 
not found wanting in an emergency. Every avail- 
able Rolls-Royce car was commandeered for active 
service overseas, but not for staff work alone, since 
many of the large 40-50 h. p. cars had their bodies 
removed, heavier springs inserted, and armored 
housing weighing four tons mounted on these stand- 
ard chassis. The Duke of Westminster took the 
first squadron of armored cars to France in 1915. 
Other squadrons were sent to Gallipoli where, fitted 
with grapnels, one section started operations by go- 
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ing in reverse up to the Turkish wire, which it 
hooked, then went forward uprooting a stretch long 
enough to allow the infantry to pass through. 


O less efficient work was conducted against 

the Senussi, hostile tribes operating along the 
Sahara. Other “Kings of the Desert” as these 
machines came to be known helped protect the de- 
fences along the Suez canal against the Turkish at- 
tack. A dramatic tale is told of the rescue of the 
survivors from H. M. S. Tara from their Arab cap- 
tors by a “covey” of Rolls-Royce armored cars. 
In the late General Botha’s campaign in German 
South-West Africa, the Rolls-Royce armored cars 
proved a decisive factor in repulsing a heavy enemy 
attack against the British brigade holding the railway 
line. In Palestine and Saloniki, in Russia, with 
Commander Locker-Lampson, in India along the 
Afghanistan frontier, in South and East Africa 
Rolls-Royce armored cars maintained the traditions 
of highest efficiency. 


HE only cars which did not return under their 

own power were direct battle casualties. The 
fact, that practically without exception the original 
owners of these battle cars made special requests to 
have their own cars returned to them, after their 
original coachwork had been replaced, is sufficient 
evidence of the high esteem in which they were held. 


VEN before Britain actually entered the war, 

Mr. Claude Johnson sensed the need for the 
manufacture of aero engines. The correspondence 
between him and Mr. Royce on this engrossing 
topic, together with letters from the British war 
office insisting that Mr. Royce undertake the task 
of designing and building the finest aero engines in 
the world,—how the first engines were built,—the 
changing conditions,—the need for more and more 
power, to keep pace with the enemy,—factors of 
speed, reliability and safety,—have been incorpo- 
rated into a weighty volume which is known as the 
Rolls-Royce “bible”. 


HE evolution of different types of Rolls-Royce 

aero engines is an epic in itself, of which a 
greater horse power was used by the Allies than of 
any other design. The gruelling tests that they 
were forced to undergo before Mr. Royce would 
permit one to be mounted ina plane, because he held 
himself personally responsible for each aviator’s 
life—the weary nights and passionate days of effort 
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—the designing of new parts, revision of designs, 
and redesigning again to meet new requirements, 
seeking always the Holy Grail of Perfection is a 
story which Meistersingers of another generation 
will sing. 


TANDING at eventide on the verandah of his 
home in Kent, not far from the Channel, Mr. 
Royce would watch long and lovingly a young avia- 
tor making his three spirals in farewell before 
“zooming” out in the night mists to meet the Great 
Adventure over Flanders Fields. “God grant that 
your engine may never fail!” was his nightly prayer. 


LTHOUGH Rolls-Royce aero engines won 
new laurels for Mr. Royce as a result of their 
remarkable achievements during the war, being 
used in planes on every Allied front, it was not until 
1919 that the greatest single feat was accomplished. 
The late Sir John Alcock accompanied by Sir A. 
Whitten Brown, as navigator, flew a 360 h. p. Rolls- 
Royce “Eagle” VIII engined Vickers-Vimy type 
bombing plane from the coast of Newfoundland 
direct to Clifden, Ireland in 15 hours and 57 minutes 
on June 14, 1919 thereby spanning the Atlantic in 
the air for the first time, and establishing a record 
which has yet to be surpassed. 


MMEDIATELY following America’s entry into 

the war in 1917, the firm of Rolls-Royce deter: 
mined to build aero engines in the United States to 
meet the ever increasing demands to maintain the 
Allied supremacy in the air. This momentous step, 
which at any other time would have received col- 
umns of publicity in the daily press, was engulfed 
in the hurly-burly of greater events. Stupendous 
difficulties were encountered by the small band of 
Rolls-Royce engineers who journeyed to this coun: 
try, in the purchase of raw materials up to the stand- 
ards demanded by Rolls-Royce, but at length when 
these engineers made it known that they refused 
to accept substitutes, and after the rejection of 
several important shipments,—they got what they 
wanted. Steel mill owners and operators declared 
that never in the history of their organizations had 
specifications been so rigid. When these standards 
were broadcast in the trade, considerable compet’ 
tion became manifest to fill the orders, and every 
steel mill to have a shipment accepted by Rolls 
Royce immediately announced the fact exultingly 
to its less fortunate competitors. In fact in one of 
the largest and most powerful mills today, whenever 
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an exceptionally fine heat is attained, it is called a 
“Rolls-Royce Heat” and Rolls-Royce analysts are 
advised by telegraph that they may have the first 
selection of all steel from this furnace. 


HE fact that Rolls-Royce aero engines were 

successfully constructed in the United States 
during the war, and that they equalled their English 
contemporaries in performance, was responsible in a 
large measure for the decision to build motor cars 
in America to meet the ever increasing demands of 
connoisseurs for “the best car in the world”. 


N1919 an American company was formed under 

the fiscal direction of Aldred & Co., whose bril- 
liant achievements in the world of finance won them 
an enviable international reputation. Springfield, 
Mass., was chosen as the locale for the American 
plant because according to statistics furnished by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, it was the 
city freest from labor difficulties. Then, too, many 
of the craftsmen in Springfield had previously been 
employed in the government arsenal engaged in 
making the world famous Springfield rifle and were 
accustomed to fine precision work. Both by train- 
ing and high ideals of workmanship they were con- 
sidered as possessing the necessary prerequisite 
qualifications to enter the Rolls-Royce Works. 


N the fall of 1919 some three score bench bred 
English “Key” men left the works of the parent 
company in Derby and journeyed overseas to Spring- 
field. They were headed by Mr. George Bagnall and 
Mr. Edward Poole, life long friends and “bench 
mates” of Mr. Royce, and who by constant associa- 
tion with the “Master Craftsman” had imbibed 
much of the latter’s highest ideals of workmanship. 
But all the others had known and loved Mr. Royce 
and considered it almost a sacred duty to hold high 
his flaming torch of achievement illuminating the 
steep and narrow road leading toward perfection. 


T was only natural that many anticipated to teach 

their American cousins the “Rolls-Royce way” 
of doing things. They gave many lessons, but to 
their surprise and amazement learned as many les- 
sons from their American bench mates. 


HIS was one occasion when the “English In- 
vasion” proved highly successful. Patriotic 
prejudices bowed before the work to be accom- 
plished. The old axiom that “True art knows no 
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country” was again vindicated by the fact that the 
labor turnover of the Springfield plant is less than 
four percent annually, another record which has yet 
to be surpassed in the annals of American manufac- 
turing organizations. 


OR the past five years Rolls-Royce cars have 

been made in their entirety at the Springfield 
plant and sold throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico in increasing numbers. Similar to 
their predecessors, the Rolls-Royce aero engines, 
they are exact replicas of their English contempo- 
raries. A comparison of statistics between the 
Derby and Springfield plants shows that Springfield 
is at the present time constructing about two thirds 
as many cars as Derby. 


F possible, the ideals of the British plant are more 
jealously guarded in Springfield than they are at 
home. From the highest paid executive to the 
humblest laborer all are imbued with the same spirit 
which actuated the craftsmen’s guilds of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Each feels personally responsible for the 
reputation of the whole, and in consequence each 
endeavors to imprison something of his own highest 
ideals of workmanship in the particular job in hand. 
With such coordination of effort, with such loyalty 
given freely by the men themselves, it is not sur- 
prising that the resultant product is the finest in 
the world. 


HE argument has been advanced, however, 

that although a man may be possessed of the 
highest ideals, the human element of fatigue may 
prevent him from doing his best at all times. This 
eventuality has not been overlooked and in conse- 
quence every piece of metal entering a car is tested 
not once or twice but fifteen or twenty times by ma- 
chines whose accuracy is the nearest possible ap- 
proach to perfection, and which naturally take no 
cognizance of human frailty. But here again indi- 
vidual propensities are not lost sight of because cer- 
tain “tolerances” are allowed expert craftsmen. For 
example in the hand stoning of transmission gears 
a “tolerance” of 2/10,000 of an inch is allowed in 
the mesh of gears. If for any reason an employee 
desires to leave the Rolls-Royce organization, he re- 
ceives an “honorable discharge” which he considers 
as a “passport for life”, because he is assured of em- 
ployment in any factory in the world with these 
credentials, 
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ITH such an esprit de corps, with such con- 

summate care, skill, and precision entering 
into every phase of the work, it is not surprising 
therefore that Rolls-Royce motor cars should depre- 
ciate less than any other automobiles in the world, 
nor is it surprising that the three prime requisites, 
reliability, silence and beauty should have been 
achieved to a greater degree than by any contem- 
porary. 


*% * * * 


REDERICK HENRY ROYCE although sixty 

three years of age works incessantly at new re- 
finements for his “brain child”. Better than anyone 
else he realizes that he has not attained perfection 
because his ideals are far too high. His remark- 
able vision is made manifest by the fact that many 
of the mechanical refinements placed on standard 
Rolls-Royce cars as far back as 1909 and 1910 have 
remained unchanged and only today are being 
heralded by his competitors as outstanding new 
achievements. 


VANITY FAIR 


HE loyalty and true friendship borne him by 

his employees found spontaneous expression in 
the Summer of 1923 with the unveiling of a statue 
of Mr. Royce by Derwent Wood R. A. in the Recre- 
ation Ground of the City of Derby. Every member 
of the “Rolls-Royce Family” both at home and 
abroad welcomed the opportunity to subscribe 
funds for the statue. 


T is not given to many in this life to see the ful- 

filment of their boyhood dreams. The day 
dreams of the tired, hungry cleaner of arc lamps in 
the old London Underground have reached glori- 
ous fruition largely because they were all-inclusive 
for the betterment of the lot of his fellowmen and 
never once centered on self. Like all pioneers, his 
secret is revealed by a legend he caused to be in- 
scribed on a sundial at Lee which reads: 


‘The shadows will be behind you 
If you walk towards the light.” 
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magger, of course — 
with utter distinction. * 


You'll note from the figure how free 
and easy this suit is. Plenty of lati- 
tude at crucial points. But the whole 
effect carried off with distinction! 
That’s the design, of course—the 
correct cut, rare in clothes generally, 
invariable in Society Brand. Alto- 
gether the togs you'll want to get 
into— now the weather's warmer 
and a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to matters of stance, swing, 


and so on. 
Obtainable in the 


livelier shades and patterns 
approved for the country 


Society Brand 
Clothes 
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of your clothes 
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CALIFORNIA 


Coronado Beach 


del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
1. Land, bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
entertzinment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 


Monte Hotel, 
predominating 
resembles a sumptuous 


Hotel 
Tia Juan 
Nightly 


in its magnificent park, built 
idea of comfort and conven- 
country club. 


Del 
with a 
ience, it 

Pasadena 


nuetinnten Hotel _and Bungalows. Open all the 








t of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
jooki e San Gal wriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel, 
Santa Barbara 
or decsege? Hotel und 40 bungalows, American “e n 
Bathing 3 ‘ishing. Down hy the surf. 4. 

Doulton, cone r 
Santa Cruz 
Casa Del Rey. On a wonderful beach, in a most 
favored locality for climate, scenic beauty, and out- 
door recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 
CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 
d Lyme Inn, situated in the beautiful town cf 
Old yme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis. Select com- 
munity 


New London 





Griswold Hotel. A family resort of refinement 
and culture One of the finest seaside hotels in 
America Al! outdoor sports available. 

Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 

Oswegatchic House and Cottages, at Waterford. 
Select family resort. Salt water bathing. Tennis, 
golf and dancing. E. W. Manwaring, Prop. 


Pine Orchard 
Sheldon House and Bungalows on the Shore of 
ang Island Sound All outdoor sports. Open from 
May to Onn ber. Exclusive patronage. 
Woodmont 

Andersen Towers. Directly on Long Island Sound. 
Aecessible to Yale Highest University references 
Transient and Season Guests. All Summer Sports. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Grafton—Conn. Ave. & de Sales. European 
and American Plat Excellent location Modern 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Moderate charges 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 


between the White Most 


magniticent hostelry 


Ilouse 
in the 2 


FLORIDA 
Fort Meyers 


Hotel Royal Paim, delightfully situated in tropi- 


— Dupont Circle, 
Nation's Capital. 


cal garden on Caloosahatchee iver. Every room 
with bath 18 Hole Golf Course. 
Miami Beach 

Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan, 


ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 





the year ‘round for exclusive patrons. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Dark’s 640 acres at S6th Street. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville 

Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 
urious setting in a background of the old South. 
Center of social and business life. 

MAINE 
Portland 

Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends inie iends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan 

Prout’s Neck 

Black Point Inn. New with every convenience 
In an exclusive cottage colony. Golf, sailing, ocean 
bathing 

South Casco 

Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 


Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 
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A of your summer holiday. 


est beach, the 





coop hotel is going to mean ninety percent of the pleasure 
For what advantage is the smooth- 
greenest mountain, the most charming city—if you 
have to put up with uncomfortable rooms and slovenly service? 


Select your hotel from the first-quality houses listed here. 
be at a resort or in the metropolis—but of its kind, it will be good. 
If you wish further information, The Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 

3 West 44th Street, New York City, will be happy tosendittoyou. 


It may 














MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 


Boston (Cont.) 
The most superbly situated hotel 


District, 
Gardens. 


The Vendome. 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay 
Commonwealth Avenue, and the Llublic 


Duxbury 


Powder Point Hall. 
Seashore and country combined. 
Write for booklet. 


New Bedford 
New Bedford Hotel. 


charming, modern, fireprvof hotel, 
way to the delightful quaintness ot historic Cape Cod, 


Select family patronage. 
All summer sports, 


Overlooking Buzzards Bay. A 





Plymouth 
Mayflower tnn. Cape Cod’s finest hotel 
Manomet Point, directly on ocean. Two 
courses, Every recreational facility. 
Swampscott 
New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 


"Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Worcester 


In the heart of 


radius of few miles, 


The Bancroft. historic New 


England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 


combined with practical features to insure rapid, 


courteous and efficient service at all times. 





Flint 
The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 
fireproof. Every modern convenience. Under the | 
direction of United Hotels Company of America 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem (White Mountains) 
Columbia Hetcl. A modern and pleasantly located 
mountain hotel, specializing in hospitality, good 
food, cleanliness, and practical service. Golf. Booklet. 
Whitefield 
Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 


Outdoors, every opportunity for ail kinds of sport 
Indoors, superior cuisine. Charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
hotels, 








The Breakers. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 
Spring Lake 


The Essex and Sussex. Directly on ocean front 


A resort hotel of distinctive superiority, famed 

for service and cuisine. Opens June 19th. 
Trenton 

The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement 


not only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler 
or tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


400 rooms with 
Direc- 


| 18 miles from Buffalo. 


located at the gate- 


| in heart of city. 


} on New 





| Kodak 


| 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel Excellent location. Refined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements. Golf available. 


East Aurora 
Inn famous for its hospitality, 


the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
Sports. Booklet on request, 


(Bolton Landing) Lake 


Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on largest, most pic- 
turesque island in beautiful Lake George. Excellent 
cuisine. Golf links. Complete recreational facilities. 

New York City 

_ Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th St. Ideal location. 
Near Seventh Ave. Away from noises of traffic, yet 
Subway at door. Reasonable rates. 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 


quaint 
Week- 


The 


friendliness 


Roycroft 
and as 


George 


4 minutes 


from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 
Clark St. Express Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 


very heart of social New York. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 


Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 
The Touraine. 9 FE. 39th St. A two, three and 


four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. Delightfully situated, affording a 
splendid panoramic view of Niagara d new 
modern and attractive hotel. Open all year. 

Rochester 

Rochester. Fireproof. 
City. Near shops and theatres. 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 

Saranac Lake 


A summer resert on beautiful Upner 
Adirondacks. Cottages for rent. Su- 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Hotel 


Saranac Inn. 
Saranac Lake, 


perb 18-hole championship golf. June to Nov Ist. 
Syracuse 

The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 

hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. ry metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 





Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with 
final expression of comfort and service, 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; 
hut reasonable. The best sports: wonderf, 
the most comfort and finest food. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths 
A “‘United’’ hotel. 


hath. The 
Conveniently 


~ luxurious 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 


The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
between Cleveland and Buf- 


The Lawrence. 
On the State highway 
falo. 275 rooms. 

Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 


| courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort, 


‘Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


TEXAS 


El Paso 
Hotel Paso del Norte, F-1 Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. Golfing. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 
VERMONT 
Manchester 
Equinox House, Eqwanok Country Club. New '8 
hole golf ee under construction, bathing, saddle 


horses. A. E. Martin, Manager. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings- Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 


| “Charmed Land.”’ 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 


The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
| venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
| public, — in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 


theatre and shopping district. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 


sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Kighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 
Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. (Con- 


nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed_interna- 
tional bridge, 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 


FRANCE 
Evian 

Hotel Royal et Splendide. 
Carlton Hotels Group, London. 
Henry Emery. 18 hole golf. 
Paris 
Royal Monceau Hotel. One of the smartest hote's 


in the ‘‘Etoile’’ district. Although only six months 
old, it is already patronized by the best Americans. 


ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 
Naples 
Excelsior Hotel Maison de luxe. A model of com- 
fort and sumptuous furnishing. Unique situation 
and easily accessible. Open all year, 


Rome 
Excelsior Hotel. Meeting place of leading figures 


of Roman and International high life. Situated in 
fashionable quarters, near Pincio and Villa Borghese. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des tles Borromees. On Lake 
Maggiore facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Golf, tennis and all other sports. 


SICILY 


Palermo 
Grand Hotel & Des Palmes. Recently enlarged 
and redecorated. Exclusive, well situated. Cater: 
| to refined clientele of highest type. Rates . hoes 


Taormina 


San Domenico Palace. Probably the most popular 
hotel of the better type. Superb situation. Every 
| modern convenience. Rooms with and without bath 


Affiliated to the Ritz- 
Managing Directeur 


American hotel 
Garden- 
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Round the World 


The only cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea 
& Tasmania in addition to Japan, China & India. 


This is the most attractive World Cruise ever planned. It visits all 6 
continents—22 countries—18 capitals—& more than 50 famous places, 
including Seoul, fascinating capital of Korea—the Great Wall of China 
—Honolulu— Manila & Zamboanga in the Philippines—Java—Singa- 
pore—Ceylon—Egypt & Athens. @ In every country the visit falls at the 
best season & the Cruise will reach Europe in time for Spring Travel. 
(No other cruise does both).‘@ On the 20,000 ton liner “‘Carinthia’’ the 
newest Cunarder—built especially for cruises & the best cruise-ship 
in the world today.@ Limited to 400 passengers. Rates (including 
return from Europe) $2250 & upward.¥@ Sailing from New York, 
Oct. 14, 1926—from Los Angeles, Oct. 29—from San Francisco, Oct. 31. 
Send for the Book—‘‘Round the World Cruise’’. 






































Round South America 


The only cruise to encircle the South American continent & 
visit both the West Coast & the East Coast. 


All the great cities & famous places of South America are on the Cruise- 
Route— Rio de Janeiro & Buenos Aires—Lima & the mysterious Inca 
Ruins in Peru—the snowy Andes—Santiago & Valparaiso in Chile— 
Straits of Magellan—Santos, the world’s chief coffee port— Montevideo 
in Uruguay & a dozen more. It is a most unusual Cruise which covers 
all South America in the time ordinarily required to see a scant half. @ 
On the popular ‘‘Laconia’’—a luxurious new Cunard liner of 20,000 tons. 
@ Limited to 390 passengers. @ Rates $975 & upward. &@ Sailing from 
New York on January 29, 1927 & returning on April 1. 
Send for the Book— ‘‘Round South America’’. 











The Mediterranean 


The most comprehensive Mediterranean cruise ever planned. 


For the first time on any cruise Luzor, in the heart of ancient Egypt, will 
be included without extra charge. ¥ Granada & the matchless Alhambra 
are likewise included. & The visit to Nice will come at the height of the 
gay annual Carnival.@ There are 5 new or unusual ports, many of which 
are visited by no other cruise—Palma in the beautiful Balearic Islands 
—Ajaccio in Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace —Malta—Cyprus, with its 
splendid ruins—quaint Cattaro in Jugo-Slavia.@ All the ‘‘standard’’ 
Mediterranean places are also visited—Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Athens, Venice, Naples, Palermo, Monte Carlo, Algiers & Tunis among 
others. @ On the new Cunard liner ‘‘Samaria’’.& Limited to 390 pas- 
sengers.@ Rates (with return on any Cunard ship) $1000 & upward.@ 
Sailing from New York, February 9 & ending at Southampton, April 9. 
Send for the Book —‘‘The Mediterranean Cruise’’. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: + 15 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


| New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 

















Los Angeles 
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SADDLE UP! 
CLIMB WAY UP! 
EAT IT UP and 
Roar for MORE! 


HAT you need is a holi- 

day with mountains all 
over it—glaciers on top of it 
—horsesin the middle of it— 
real people with the crust off 
—real food with a ferocious 
appetite—oceans of pep that 
isn’t due to anything but 
clear air, cold water, hard ex- 
erciseandasky-high altitude. 


The Canadian Pacific owns 
those young palaces...at Banff 
and Lake Louise. But there 
are nine Bungalow Camps 
for people who want to take 
these astounding mountains 
without frills—or hotel prices. 
Each camp has its specialties, 
its own pet crowd. Some 
people take them all in turn; 
some outfit with guides for 
long trips; some join the Trail 
Riders of the Rockies, that 
joyous collection of every- 
body from Dukes and Earls 
to guides and ordinary folk 
... Why not try your per- 
sonal luck with a holiday that 
has no hangover ? 


Send for the Bungalow Camp 
Booklet—pick your own— 
and hope hard! 


For information and rates 
mention B.C.—1 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
Or local Canadian Pacific Offices 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHIA’ 


5th nual Cruse de Luxe 


a 


Sailing Jan. 26—66 days 
Limited to 400 Guests 












Made:‘ra, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Pal- 
ermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 
Constantinople, Greece. Venice, Naples, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 
The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the 
Mediterranean, under special charter, has become an annual 
classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore 
excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels and 
the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height of the 
season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania’’, “‘Mauretania’’, 
“Berengaria’, or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Full information on request. Early reservation advisable. 





imag Gwe | FRANK TOURIST CO. 
WEST INDIES 
By Magnificent S. S. ‘‘Veendam”’ 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Sailing Jan., Feb. & March 
29 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. 
arg ovine “t wp tes epee At Bank = America, Los Angeles. 582. Market St., San Francisco, 
= (Est. 187 "4 Caire London 

















THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


OPEN JUNE 19th 


RESORT HOTEL of distinctive superiority. 
Hot and cold salt water 
Furnished cottages with hotel service. 


Two 18-hole golf courses. 


in all baths. 


C. S. KROM, Manager 
Booklet, Floor Plan 


and Rates on 
application 
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Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Under Tue BLacksToNE Management 


e 


¢ BE well liked as much for 
the charm of its location as 
for the graciousness of its service 
is the distinction of Tue Drake. 


en hoe edee denen donates 


Tue Drake Foreign Travel Serv- 
ice here and in Paris and London 
is most unusual. You will want 


to know about it before you go 
abroad. Write for listing of steam- 
ship accommodations and sailings. 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway hetween Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
— and appointments of a well-conditioned 
ome. 

Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and - best 
shops. Rates and booklet on application 

W. JOHNSON QUINN 








- 
——Oswegatchie House— 
AND COTTAGES 
WATERFORD, CONN. 
Near New London 
Combination Seashore and Country 
SELECT FAMILY RESORT 
Salt Water Bathing, Tennis, Golf and 
Dancing. Send for booklet 
E. W. MANwaARING, Prop. | 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 


53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees 


NORWAY _ AND. WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
s ‘“LANCASTRIA”’? June 30 
Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London), ree 
peating last summer's great cruise suc 
cess. 


Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 
86 days, $800 to $2300. 

Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900. 
Jan. 29, To the Mediterranean 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Write now for fullinformation on a trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 

Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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RANCE 
through the 
eyes of her 
Immortals 


























Gorgeous Fujiyama raises her majestic peak above a most enchanting 
country. » +» The Orient is a treasure house of beauty and adventures 





and 





Learn About 


the finest service to the Orient and Round the World 

















After an Etching by Beurdeley 


“Golden sunbeams, intoxicating as new wine, played on the walls and flashed gaily 
in at garret casements... France was smiling in the sunshine.”’ 
“The Gods Are Athirst’—Anatole France |. 


Le a chicand ‘cay Sarisienne 


introduce you to this smiling France. She is her country, 
her people, epitomized...a French Liner! She does things 
well and economically. Tempts your a with deli- 
cacies . . . Rests you with the luxury of kindly service . . . 
Entertains with sprightly games and dances . . . Soothes 
with the charm of beautifully appointed cabin or suite. 

Go to France with her this year. Give up that vacation 
that means doing and seeing the same things for the sixth 
time... or is it the seventh? At no greater expense you 
can see a country unsurpassed in beauty . . . with an 
irresistible people whose joy is contagious! 

Watch them in the sunshine of the Champs Elysées. 
Over their ‘*bouillabaisse’’ in a little side-walk café on 
the Cannebiére in Marseilles. At tea time in the Potiniére 
at Deauville. And see that pure Gothic gem, the Cathe- 
dral of St. Nazaire in the walled and mediaeval town of 
Carcassone. The palaces of past kings and past glories 
at Fontainebleau . . . Versailles . . . St. Cloud. 

Whatever you seek, you will find it in France. Rest or 

lay ... New faces. . . New ideas. . . New scenes. ‘The 
ongest gangplank in the world”’ leads to Havre, the port 
of Paris. The de Luxe Liners, the Paris and France, stop 
first at Plymouth, England. While the One-Class-Cabin 
Liners, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie and Suffren, 
go direct to Havre . . . where there is no transferring 
to tenders. Just down the gangplank to the special boat- 
train waiting. And Paris in three hours! 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State St New York 


Offices and agencies in principal cities 
of Gurope, Canada and United States, 


or ask. any travel or tourist agent 









— $1250°: 


Round the World 








in first cabin accommodations 
on palatial President Liners 


Navy, wrote us: “My wife and I 
embarked on the Dollar liner, ‘Presi- 
dent Van Buren’ from Marseilles. The 
voyage across was most enjoyable and 
the ship all that a ship should be 
in staunchness and comfort.” 


This letter is typical of hundreds re- 


Rix: ADMIRAL E. B. RoGers, U. S. 


ceived from world travelers who have 


used this service and 


Or at any ports you choose, you may 
stopover for two weeks, four weeks, 
or Icager, continuing when ready on 
another liner exactly like the one on 
which you started. 

Your accommodations are luxuri- 
ous. Allrooms are outside. You sleep 
ina bed, nota berth. Spacious decks, 
one enclosed in glass. The cuisine is 

world-famous. The 





enthused over it. 
Among these expe- 
rienced travelers are 
Roy Carruthers, man- 
aging-director of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, 








ship is broad of beam, 
steady, and comfort- 
able. The appoint- 
ments are complete 
and attractive. 


And the entire world 


Detroit,PeterB.Kyne, circuit — 110 days — 
Hon. Elton Watkins, may be enjoyed for 
member of Congress, as little as $11.37 per 
Ezra H. Fitch, of Aber- day including accom- 
crombie&Fitch,Hon. modations, meals and 


Key Pittman, United 
States Senate. 

It is in all respects the finestand the 
most convenient service to the Orient 
and Round the World. 

Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Panama, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Visit all these interesting places. See 
the beauty, the quaint customs, the 
mysticism of the 





ancient civiliza- 
tions. At eve 











‘¢ The 





| : port—22inall, Askanyticketor 

moveegll] in 14 countries tourist agent. 

—you have seve Communicate 

j eral hours for with ee office 
fo) 


sightseeing dur- 


Malay Straits ing the stay. 


Fully Appointed for Comfort 


transportation while 
aboard ship. 


Fares range from $1250 to $3500 
Round the World. Thus you may 
travel under the most delightful con- 
ditions for about what it would cost 
you to live at home. 

Plan now to take this greatest of all 
trips. Ask for additional information 
and for our literature. Let us help you 
plan your complete itinerary, includ- 
ing shore trips, 





shore accom- 
modations, etc. 


listed below. Or 
write for details. 





Tombs of Mameleuks, Cairo 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City - 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. - 


177 State Street, Boston, 


Mass, 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 So. Spring Street, Los Sone, California 


62 
Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A., Robert Dollar B 


Belt to the 


dg., San Francisco, California 


Orient ’’ 
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WEEN you’ve been 
there—you’ll have a 
strange little lantern-lit 
dream-world inside your 
head—a world you'll slip 
into always, when you’re 
bored with everyday life. 


A world of color, of 
queer haunting scents, of 
songs that begin where 
ours end, of queer twisty 
streets that lead to things 
you never will understand 
.-.a world of the rustle of 
silk, and the soul of mys- 
tery behind a door just 
closed. 


Japan—a gay little play- 
house with all the dolls 
alive and smiling! China— 
oldest and wisest and hard- 
est to read—endless rivers 
and hoary walls and gar- 
dens that say everything 
and nothing. Miles and 
miles of embroideries and 
carvings and paintings on 
silk unrolled for youin the 
most seductive shops. ... 
You'll find them at 
Shanghai and Hong 


Kong! 


Korea—temples perched 
silent like birds above the 
dizzy gorges—and beaches 
white w‘th pounding 
waves. 

Let the West hurry on 
- . - it'll never catch up 
with what you find. 





10 Days to JAPAN 
Then Chinaand Manila 


Largest and fastest Steam- 
shipson Pacific—4 Empresses 
—fortnightly from 
Vancouver. 

Offices in all largecitios including 
New York; 344 Madison Ave. 
Chicago;..... 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco; 675 Market St. 
Montreal; 141 St. James St. 
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(0) 4 6995 






































a Man of the World 
— Ow, 
Q HE learned to recognize beauty when he half 


closed his eyes and gazed at the Taj Mahal 
in the moonlight. a 








Al Rls ay 


He acquired an air of ease with that magenta lounging robe 
he picked up in Kyoto. 

He learned self-control when he won ten thousand franc; — 
and lost more—without batting an eyelash—at Monte Carlo. 


e e e 


He wanted Romance (with a capital R) so he wandered among 
the ruins of Karnak with a dream of a girl—and managed to 
get beautifully lost. 

He acquired poise and sang-froid and all the other theatrical 
virtues when he did the strong and silent hero in a play aboard 
the Belgenland. oe 


And what a time he had for those four and a half months. 


e e ° 


He left home an American—and returned a cosmopolitan. 


e . e 


He took the Belgenland ’round the world! 


e ° e 


Note to other weary-souled bachelors. 


The Belgen/and, largest and finest ship ever to circle the globe, 
sails again on December 14 from New York, December 
30 from Los Angeles, and January 2 from San Francisco. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


or American Express Com- 

pany, 65 Broadway, New 

York, or other offices or agen- 
cies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


For complete information ad- 
dress Red Star Line, No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 
















Pass 
Continental 
Divide 


America’s Superb Vacation-land 
where you can enjoy a large 
variety of scenic trips by rail 
and auto, of from one day to 
a week's duration. 

Plan to visit Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Mesa Verde 
National Park, the Glaciers, 
Denver's Mountain Parks, 
and 15 National Forests, with 
500 lakes, 6,000 miles of fishin 
streams. Hotels, resorts an 
cozy mountain cottages in the 
hills, at prices you want to pay. 


Write for Colorado 


Vacation Booklet 


s > po 1 Nghia to 

; 5. at to See,” 

TOURIST FE ae 
orado,” an 

LU aE folder on “Cottages, 















a iage Camps and Guides.” 


CHAMBER OF 
eleliiasiesmm O75 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Poe. 
EVER before has there been such a 
great travel “buy” as this! Imagine a 
86-day “‘all-expense”’ tour to England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France at a cost of only 
ten dollars a day! 5 

Instead of just an ordinary vacation at the 
mountains or seashore this summer, why not 
join our congenial party of — students, in- 
structors, alumni and their friends who will tour 
Europe? Weekly sailings from Montreal, on 
Canadian Pacific steamships. . 

Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niagara Falls. 
Opportunity: to see eastern Canada, romantic 
Montreal and picturesque Quebec. aa 

Comfortable accommodations and appetizing 
meals on board the famous **M’’ fleet of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. An American college dance band 
with each party. Plenty of deck space for danc- 
ing, rest, recreation, deck games, sports, dra- 
matics. Two-day voyage down the beautiful St. 
. Only four days open sea to Europe. 

Landing at Live’ 1, we visit Chester and 
Leamington. By motor to famed English castles, 
the Shakespeare country, rural England, Oxford 
University. Four days in London. 

Visit the Hague, Amsterd n gz 
in Holland; Brussels, Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend 
and other points in Belgium. By train through 
the battlefields to Paris, where we spend a week, 
with trips to Versailles and the American battle 
8 





Srh FY 





.———— ector. 
FREE Ample time for individual sight-see- 
m tefl ing and shopping. Returnsailing from 
eta Cherbourg. Shorter tours if desired, 
Write for | $260 and $330. Extensions to Switzer- 
copy. land, Germany and Italy at moderate 
cost. Tour management arranges all 
details and personally conducts party. 





‘Worlds Greatest Travet ce 


vig Canadian 





£565 
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Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, 
Dept. 151. 500 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentl : Please send me, without obliga- 
in an sae parts full details of your Collegiate 
Tours to Europe. 


Name on 

















Address t | 
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“She GRISWOLD 


‘On the Thames” new LONDON 
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Spend your vacation 
m ADVENTURE LAND 
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QUTDOOR Open June 15 to ncn 
: asada SO le canis ietrene Bias an J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. a 
° Natta (elu mmeiitcs ‘She BILTMORE Rae I Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a fj 
y fe, Ct (.......----- day stay in the Park for a party of............ I am particularly interested in ] 
d pine te deplember . O General Tour of Park O Burlington Escorted Tour : 
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DO YOU KNOW 3 
that The Condé Nast “Rousi ng Lood 


Travel Bureau has 


offices in Sport ~a swim 
NEW YORK... LONDON... PARIS? Sel Virginia 


* 
HESE offices are organized for the sole purpose of rendering lslele S rin S 
—without any charge whatsoever—a genuine personal service : p 

to the friends of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden. vadio—-active 
Visit them or write to them. Let them suggest interesting resorts, 

he tell you about smart hotels, where to dine, how to shop, and the 
in- best ways to travel... . They will appreciate the privilege of being 
on able to add in any way to your pleasure, profit or convenience. 


Bot THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


ing LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
1a- Aldwych House, Aldwych 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 
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THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 


\ 
’ 

a ra aces Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 

mw ROME NAPLES PALERMO A HIN: D eS 

aa EXCELSIOR MOTEL GRAND HOTEL S. DOMENICO Hot Springs Virginia 
{ The leading in the Tewn ET DES PALACE HOTEL 

| EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


‘ristocratic home and Vesuvius Magnificent view Completely redecorated 











; , Speci m ates o e 
ai GRAND HOTEL Sedans: enon PALMES Maison de luxe pecial summer rates on request 











VANITY FAIR 
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LD Mr. Tracy, the founder of Tracy, Tracy 
& Tracy, you know, is about to put his 
modesty in his pocket for the first time this year. 


He broke a hundred last year too, and there are 
those in the club who insist that if ever he makes 
a hole in one, they'll either have to give him the 
club house or throw him out. 


Old man Tracy made his money long ago. But 
he is only beginning to find out all the pleasur- 
able things that can be done with it. Clothes 
for instance—just take a look! 


Some of the youngsters in the locker room call 
him, “Old Sunset Limited”—but not when he’s 
around! 


When it comes to personal scenery old man Tracy 
has the money to buy the best—and he buys ‘em 
—which, of course, finds him pictured here in 
Dutchess Knickers 





This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous artists, 
making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers Wearers. The 
series, in leaflet form, may be upon request. Other 
sketches include: “Going On Nineteen’? in FLANNELS. 
“Tireless Business Man of 25” in SPORT TROUSERS. “The 
Head of the Works” in BREECHES. “Young Whipple” in 
DRESS TROUSERS. “He'll be Voting Next Year” in 
COLLEGIATES. “Hair Splitter Evans” in WORK TROU- 
SERS. “That Dam Bennett Kid” in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS. 





Originally, “1oc. a Button: $1.00 a Rip” was just 
a slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing intent. Today, the 
slogan is a monument to a promise kept unswerv- 
ingly for more than forty-six years—it is one of the 
tangible differences between Dutchess Trousers 
and other trousers. 


DUTCHESS 


Nowuseawe Trousers & Knickers 


Rocnwelk 
POUGHKEEPSIE (DUTCHESS COUNTY) NEW YORK 















purses B 
TROUSER 
10% a Button , $100 a Rip 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 


IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.9° 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 
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Its rippled sur- 
face and cotton 
fibre give it un- 
usual traction 


UYG 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 





Sportsmen 


will favor shoes with Wescott 
Sores, because of the many ad. 
vantages they offer. The golfer 
and yachtsman will appreciate 
their extraordinary gripping pow- 
er, while the tennis player will find 
their extreme lightweight a valua- 
ble aid to his footwork. 

This superior outdoor sole is a 
blending of selected cotton felt and 
unvulcanized latex rubber. Se- 
curely attached by the GoopyEAR 
We tT Process, 


Boston, Mass. 


WESCOTT SOLES 


THE SOLE OF QUALITY ™ FOR SHOES OF DISTINCTION 











That Palm Beach tailors well is proven by this photogragh— but to know 
its coolness and comfort—you must meet the made-up garment. Your clothier 
will be very glad to arrange the introduction, 


There’s an old man in China 
who still claims the earth is flat! 
And even in New York— 
men can be found who think 
PALM BEACH CLOTH is a one- 
toned, light-shade fabric. 


There are beautiful new pat- 
terns, light and dark, to be 


». found in the remarkable Palm 


Beach Summer Range—some 
patterned after finest worsteds— 
some suggesting imported 
linens. Reliable clothiers every- 
where have a surprise in store, 
for the man of inquiring mind. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 


Selling Agent: A. Rohaut,229 Fourth Ave.,N.¥. , 0% 
As 


In the ribbon below we illustrate a few of the new patterns, 
Wear Knickers for sport and long trousers for every day. 
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The new Cheney Cravat shown 
here is a delightful light gray in 
color. It has that so desirable look 
of luxuriousness—and—it rhymes 
happily with the prevailing shades 
in spring suitings. 


The material is Radzimir Barre, 


an exclusive weave. It is all silk, 
very rich in its effect, with the 
appearance of a ribbed satin cloth, 
and wavy lines obtained by cross- 
wise yarns of crépe. It is pin-proof 
and non-wrinklable. All in all, a 


cravat of distinction! 


BROTHERS .-( 181 MADISON AVENUE, AT 347TH STREET wae 
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Mens Shoes 
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Style Need Not Be Sacrificed for Comfort 





FREQUENTLY the personal appearance of what would 
otherwise be a well-dressed man is marted by one 
discordant note—the stamp of age upon his shoes. 
He prefers—if he realizes that the discordant note is 
there—to sacrifice for his personal comfort the well 
groomed look that smart shoes give. 

Frencu, SHRINER & UrRNER men’s fine shoes 
are particularly acceptable to such a man. Their 


graceful style lines are ‘built-in’—they won't rub : 
off with a few weeks wear. Equally important, 
their perfect fit ensures a slippered comfort rare even 
in shoes that have lost their youth. 
Any of our managers will be glad to prove to 
you how completely easy comfort is blended with 
correct style in our new Spring and Summer 
models. 


The oxford shown above is one of our Summer-weight styles. 
You will enjoy its cool comfort, graceful lines and plus service. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN'S FINE SHOES FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 











RETAIL SHOPS 7 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN CHICAGO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
. 367 Fulton St. 106 ae Ave. (S.) 230-234 Michigan Ave. 3 South 7th St. 1214 Fourth Ave. 
350 Madison Ave. 365 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. 
153 Broadway 1263 Broadway BOSTON KA \NSAS CITY CLEVELAND wh —, PHILADELPHIA 
K obert St. . 


1843 Broadway 212 Washington St. 1002 Walnut St. 1935-1945 E. 9th St. 115 S. 12th St 


Agencies 
in other principal Cities 


131 West 42nd St. 
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Art Needlework 





HAND-MADE, All Linen Bridge Covers s $4.00. 
Hemstitched hems with attractive corner design in 
beautiful Mexican hand_ drawn-work. Address 
La _Retama Linen Shop, Rio ( Grande _City. _Texas 





Auction Bridge 





SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced | 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


FOSTER’S BRIDGE TACTICS by R. F. Foster 
Just published—a completely revised book by one 
of America’s greatest Bridge teachers. Con- 
tains. the latest of the 1926 rules and the latest 





theories of bidding and play in accordance with 
these new rules. Illustrated Two dollars. Write 
to Dodd, Mead and Company, Incorporated 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City, New York 





WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 
by the one authority to whom other experts 
concede first place. as that the be- 
ginner or expert ought to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written. Price 
$2.50 at all bookshops or from the following, 
F. A. Stokes Company, 443-4th Avenue, New York 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wa. Nibur. 2436 Bw ray — 437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 

















Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckl wd tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one addres 
50 West 49th St., N. Y Bryant 9426. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelone upon request. Dr. Roebling 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadelnvhia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the _ roots). 
Ne electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Street. New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Ahsorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Mariorie Dork, Ine. & East 49th Street, New York 


AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
removed. Sag I.ifted. This gives youth and beauty. 
~ cutting. Write for Booklet of information 


r. E. P. Robinson, 1440 Broadway, New York City 


























* Booklet } 


Geyser. | 











A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience af the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 25 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








Graphology—Cont. | 


Stationery 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS. Write 
for free booklet explaining the science of Graphology 
and its astonishing results. X de Nice, Graphologist, 
Box 200, Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


ANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy “‘Hand-Reading 
Today”, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars;.etc. $1.00. Write for free 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. 
and toupees. Specialist 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. _Mu ur. Hill 5737 
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Hair & Scalp Treatments 


LOSS OF HAIR—Don't fear baldness. New 
growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
eczema relieved-—by a noted European Hair Spe- 
cialist. Women —, Satisfaction assured. 
Examination free. Call D. R. Roman—342 West 
23rd Street, New York City, New York. Hours 
Mornings 10—12. Afternoons 3—8. Telephone 
Watkins 4532. One visit will convince you 











Jewelry and Precious Stones 


RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private | 


parties, Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 











Jewelry, Silverware, Antiques Bo’t 





SEAMAN SCHEPPS, appraiser, spot cash, dia- 
monds, pearls, colored stones, gold, silver, any | 
amount, carries large stock. 778%2-Sixth Avenue, | 


branches. 





at 44th Street. ee 


No Vanderbilt 9723 








Monograms and Woven Names 





ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES & WARTS 
removed by electrolysis method: by expert with 16 
years’ experience. Miss Ethel Hutchings, Room 600. 
110 West 34th Kt. New Y ork. Tel. Lackawanna 9165 


Books 


FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who follow the work of our thinking young 














writers. $2.50 at bookshops. Stokes, Publisher 
Dancing 
ALVIENE, teacher of Fred and Adele Astaire. 


Dancers with Pavlowa 
Extension 22, 
New York 


Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. 
and others. Write to Secretary, 
Alviene University, 43 West 72nd Street, 








Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
iw Fast 4 45th St., -_ New | York_ t_Tel. 1. Murray Hi 3068 





Furs 


ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order 5 your furs 
direct from where the fur is trapped. Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for in- 
formation. _ Vanee | R. Macdonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; ; highest ¢ cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN'S DISCARDED CLOTHING Bought. 
Highest prices paid for Men’s suits, overcoats, 
dress suits, fur coats and shoes. Maynard, 164 
West 15th Street. '. New York. — _Tel__ Watkins 3764 





Graphology 


, Louis | 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing. 
household & cert linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville. Ont., Los dinggles, California 





Mourning Apparel 





ARTHUR MULLEN. 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 








Permanent Hair Wave 





J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
a to white or grey hair. Address 

h Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
av rasa t0—Fapuee BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave. (het. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs. 
Artistic Permanent Waves. Natural Hair Tints. 
3934 B'way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 
EL! ET CAMILLE—Formerly with Desfossé ‘and 
the Claridge Hotel, Paris. Masters in all branches | 
of the art of hair dressing. i8 East 49th Street, 
New York City. Telephone _Murray Hill 7740-7741 


























Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





DIXIE a 9-11 EAST 44th STREET. 
New York A new combination—Southern 
coking “Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
ear Grand Central Station and _ theatres 








Social Etiquette 





PERSONAL CHARM AND MAGNETISM 
A method of all round Personal Training, Poise and 
self assurance for business men. Private lessons. | 
B. S. , Box 143, Station G., New York City 





‘Understand Yourself é & Others. | Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed. Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. Scio Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 E. 10th St., N.Y. 





VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00. 


| Address Vogue, 21 West 44th Street, New York City | 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE SHEETS 
and seventy-five envelopes—printed address or 
monogram. Hammermill Ripple 6% x 7—$1.10. 
Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00. Hand- 
Made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00. West- 
Postage twenty-five cents check or Money 
Order. Ask for circular. Address, Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, _ Orange, ._New w_Jersey 


Swimming Schools 





SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 

Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. ¥. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. $140 





Topel Swimming School, 


SWIMMING GUARANTEED, two styles, crawl oy 
back strokes $25.00, Private instructions 9 to 9. 
Daily. Booklet V, 2561 Broadway corner 96th St., 

ol,_Telephone Riverside 0440 








Table Delicacies 


CONNETTI CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts—deN- 
cious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge and 











whist prizes. Attractive half pound*® box $1.25 
Prepaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 
Travel 


Unusual Gifts 





ARTISTIC GIFTS—Fascinating importations and 
exclusive creations from my studio, Catalog for 
trade only. Visit my shop. Rena Rosenthal, 520 
Madison Avenue, near 53rd Street, New York City 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios. A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


FOR SUMMER GIFT-SHOP BUYER. Distinctive 
novelties, antiques, decorations. Boxes, lamps, shades, 
opaline glass materials, etc. Monthly importations, 
Ford Tarpley Inc., 156 East 49th St., New York City 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 
Pearlastics. One can have only admiration for the 
newest and most attractive creation of the year 
—a garter of shimmering silk, set with inde- 
structible opalescent pearls which is distinguished, 











very modern and smart as tea at the Ritz- 
Carlton. Order Yours Now. Number 102. set 
with two strands of pearls $3.00. Number 104 
set with three strands of pearls $5.00. Patent 
May 12, 1925. Send Money order to- the 
following _ address, Namiot Incorporated, _ 132 
Nassau Street, New York City, New York 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as _ the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
foc you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Beautiful. Convenient. May be purchased 
.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by mail 
Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Practical. 
for $4 
from House & 








Wedding Stationery 





MARBLE’S ROUND the WORLD TRAVEL GUJDE 
answers every question of the tourist. Covers entire 
world, routes, maps, itineraries, etc. Pocket edition. Y 
pgs. Illus. $5. 00. Harper &sBros., 49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥ 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at — eae del Bool 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 . Richmond. Va. 








not even that. 


your friends have seen it. 


Don’t forget to notify 
VANITY FAIR 


of your change of address 


Magazines aren’t forwarded like letters. 
from the Postmaster requesting you to send stamps—sometimes 
And when you do, the number is so old that all 


Fill out this blank, giving us at least three weeks notice, and 
your copy will reach you on time, and without further trouble. 


All you get is a card 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. BLANK 





VANITY FAIR 
Greenwich 
Conn. 


beginning with (date)... 





SUMMER ADDRESS 


Please send Vanity Fair to my summer address as given below, 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 








SELKIRK 


Camp for Boys 


In the Caribou Range 
British Columbia, Canada 


fier a limited number of boys between 
the ages of fourteen and nineteen, offer- 
ing for the first time two months in the 
magnificent Selkirks in a spot recently set 
aside by_the Government as a big game 
refuge. Pack train and canoe trips under 
direction of internationally known big game 
hunting guides. Flyfishing in virgin streams 
and lakes and outdoor sports. Tutoring if 
desired. 

Registration will close on or before June 
twentieth. Terms $1500 for two months. 
Only highest type of boys with excellent 
recommendations admitted. This camp 
planned to build character. Every feature 
for safety and a real outdoor life under ex- 
ceptional personnel. 

Brochure of the camp, references and appli- 
cation blanks may be_secured by address- 
ing Randolph Van Nostrand, Secretary, 


Selkirk Camp for Boys, 602 National City 
Los Angeles, 


Bank Building, California. 














for boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 


quehannock Indian country. | 


190 acres. Tents. Lodge. 


CAM P Director 


Mrs. 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Forboys 10-20. Sunervised vacrtions full of action an] 
interest. Catalogs. The Secretary’s Office, Culver, Ind. 
SONNYLAND cOnNéeneu 
CONNECTICUT 
Fifty_acres of beautiful woodland fifty miles from 
New York City. Camp life; home care. Freedom 
from unnecessary ea Excellent meals, Boating, 


Miss Mary E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th 
Riverside 8700, New York City. 


HORPE CAMP om 


FOR BOYS 6 to 16. On Wisconsin lake. 
Rungalows. Ponies. Fishing. ‘‘Safety 
First.’’ Unusual care. CATALOG, Box V, 
Care of Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Catalog. 








hathing. 
Street, 














Teela-Wooket Camps 


“The Horseback Camps’’ for girls under (8. 
Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf, 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 
Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under an sume management, Booklets. 
R. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 a. Street Cambridge, Mass. 











how to command; 


rating high educationally. 








The Military School 


Even if you didn’t raise your son to be a soldier, you 
must consider the claims of the military school in 
choosing the right school for your particular boy. 


He may be just a straight youngster now, with 
clear eyes, and delightfully absurd ears, and per- 
hapsa refined taste for elephants. But he will grow 
| up to the ears, you know, and outgrow the ele- 
| phants. What will he be like then? The habits and 
standards that he learns in the first years of school | 


life will answer the question. | 


. Hoe ees ‘ Thorough College preparation for the 
Sound physical training; familiarity with the rudiments | 


of an officer’s education—for he will belong to the 
officer class all his life; knowledge of how to obey and 

the instinctive good manners of a | 
gentleman—this is what the right military school will | 
do for the boys entrusted to its care. 


In these days of busy fathers, 
by a good school of this type, intelligently 


Inquiries regarding military or 
non-military schools will receive 
the personal attention of experi- 
enced advisors, without any charge 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair ... Vogue .. . House & Garden 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 





many a boy is made for life 
managed and 











SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 





NEW YORK—Boys 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 








ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 

All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. | 

Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. | 

Gulick, 77 Addington Road, Brookline, 


Mass. 

Chateauga Lake 
Dolores Falasca Camp frie aitondacks 
For young women and girls over sixteen. 
courses in Dancing, Dramatics, Tutoring in all 
subjects, —, © aman Water Sports, 
Mountain Climb 





ADULT CAMP 








Camp for Familics and Adults © 
Situated on the shore of Lake 
Fairlee, Vermont. dune Ist to 
October Ist. W. Clendenin, 
120 Vista PI. wink. Vernon, N. Y. 


HAN 
THANE 








| Ira A. Flinner, Director 


Normal | 
Riding, | 
DOLORES FALASGA, 199 W. 10th St., New York City | 


Lake Placid Club School 
For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Take Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
| Parents who desire the best in Education, En- 


| vironment and Health 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 





‘The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
| College Preparatory. Technical and Business Courses 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For ( ataloe address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 


EEKSKILL 4:2: 


Mi LITARY 
Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. NewGym 





ACADEMY 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school 


for younger boys. 
Principals, Box F., 


For catalog address :—The 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
rhia. Complete equinment. Senior and Junior Schools. 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for ALL colleges. State age of b 
Edward R. Rebbins, B.A. - Somerville, B. 
Write for Catalog. Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


On picturesque Susquehanna 
River between Philadelphia 
and fBaltimore. One of 
America’s foremost prepara- 
tory schools. Beautiful 
190 acres. Modern 
buildings. Single room for 
every boy. Faculty of spe- 
cialists. Supervised athletics. 
Golf course. Swimming pool. 
Catalog. Tome Summer Camp 
for smalter boys. 

















grounds ; 


Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. 
Psrt Deposit, Maryland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 








Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 














NEW ENGLAND—Boys 





ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five 


All athletics under well known candies 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Modern methods. Superb equipment. 
Campbell Hall jor Juniors 
A. I. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billeri:a, Mass. 
DeWitt H bb d School 
Clinton e er for Boys 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 


Joun B.HEeRRERD,A.M.,Cotroy St . Newton. Mass, 


SOUTHERN—Boys 
MILITA 


STAUNTON cae 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box 
7 (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


WESTERN—-Boys 


Non-Military. College Preparatory 
. Near Chicago, All Athletics. Endowed. 
J. W. Richards, Box 150, Leake Forest, 


NEW YORK—Girls 





For boys. 




















Academy for 
Cata- 
iLL. 




















: SCOVILLE SCH29L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. Caserneneet Recrea- 
tional Serercunition. 

MISS ROSA B. CHI SMAN, "PRINCIPAL, 
ieog Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Cw cws cw cw cw 
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Trinity Mouse seat 


Home School for small group of young boys pre- 
paring for secondary schools. Individual attention 
Tn the country near Philadelvhia. ooklst on request 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 





gre STORM, KING Setool 


The STONE SCHOOL = Established 1867 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 
'ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





HUN 2” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations. 


NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years of | 


JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D. 105 Stockton St., Princeton, N.J. 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRapUATE Cowurses, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Parts HOME 
of School emphi —_ Travel, Arts. Languages. Address 
Registrar 6! East 77th Street, New York City 


Pishtane Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 

Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 
Travel Abroad. Eugene 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 





— 


Director 
York Box 10 


New 
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NEW YORK—Girls 


| NEW ENGLAND—Girls | DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls | STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 








AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





ball 7; 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 


Four-year course leading Pre-Academic, Academic, 

to degrees and Finishing Courses 
Branches: Paris and Fifth Avenue, New York 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 








For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 


The Gardner School for 


. 11 East 5ist Street 
Girls '' 53° York City. 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 79th year. 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Mastand 











\ Principals 


| LASELL 
SEMINARY 


| 

Ten miles from Boston. 30-acre property, 15 

buildings, outdoor and indoor athletics, 

Junior College 

|] Two years of college work for High School 
graduates, including Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Home Economics, Music, Art, Dramatic 

|] Expression and Secretarial Training Courses. 

| 

| 


Senior High School 
College Preparation for High School Students 
| Junior High School 
|| A separate school for younger girls. Catalog. 
|| GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
|| 147 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. 
Two-year Junior College Course. Home economics, 
art, music, expression, dramatics, secretarial 
work. Four-year college preparatory, 90 acres. 32 
buildings. Riding. Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 











FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
ourses. Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
omestic Science, _—. ae Educational advan- 














MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
— Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, 
Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
| paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 














School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 
ian Ghe Castle 
“\ Miss Mason's School 


for Girls 
Box g00 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 


The KNOX &C% 
A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced -Academic Courses with Diploma 
CULTURAL” AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 





















Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet. Houcuton 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal 
1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 

















THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principaj 


N SCHOOL FOR GIR N. 
Preparatory for Smith and other a Intensive 
Course for High School Graduates. Outdoor Sports. 

hool Aug. and Sept. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions. Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New 
York in the country. Intensive college preparation. 
General and cultural courses. Headmistress: Eliza- 
beth L. Ely sso Headmistress Elect: Edith 
Chapin Cra Craven, A.B.. oa Mawr. 


HILLSIDE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoolhouse. gym- 
nasium. Prepares for all colleges. 

Special eourses. Diction and 

Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 

back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 

Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 


























House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 





tages of National Capi For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, B09 SST. Washington, D. C, 


—— Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


meine tary,BoxF.Oakcrest, Washington.D.C. 
SOUTHERN—Girls 











—— XG AN] 


= 
| WARD-BELMONT 


For Girts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
An‘ AccreditedJunior College 
and High School 


Reservations for the 1926-27 session 


should be made as soon as possible to in- 
sure entrance. 
Thorough meadentio course. 


Conservatory 
Music, Expression, Art, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. New gymna- 


advantages in 





sium, swimming pool_and_ bowling alley. 








OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England school ac- 
cepting a limited number of carefully selected 
girls. College preparation. Household Arts and 
Secretarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater. Mass. 








When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 








References required. Booklets on request. 


H WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Brncse on Box x 30, meeteeene vom. 








SULLIN S COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 


WESTERN—Girls 





ie UM SCH®@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 

Philadelphia. Thorough College 

Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 

tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 

For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 





Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 











Kent Place School fost Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 

















COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
— Ic 
Music Athletics 
MISS HARRIET LARNED HUNT 
Principal 
For girls. Academic and college preparatory. syunior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S __ Chambersburg, P Pa. 





Miss Renee's SCHOOL 
A Country SCHOOL NEAR NEw York 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 


ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
Cotes e Eenergh Coursée 
_ eres Be. ourses 
RDE Girls ou? Werk ad round 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewsed, N. J. 




















. 
Lindenwood College 
Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
Birch Wathen School 


A modern day school for boys and girls 
150 West 94th Street 
147 and 149 West 93rd Street New York City 


STONEHENGE 


A Mother School for younger children. Kinder- 
garten up to fifth grade, Open all the year. Sum- 
mer Gad School opens June first. Box 319, Brew- 
ster, } a 


SPRING HILL 


A progressive school for boys and girls from 10-13. | 

Healthfulsurroundings—Outdoor life—Creative activity. 

Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Li tehfield, Connecticut 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 























— Hrs. Boswell’s— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. ed St., 
at Riverside Drive, New Yor 

“A Home Away from all for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 














EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GeF REER. SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment ~— oe. care. 9 miles 
from Boston. E. rse, Principal 
31 Park Circle. Arlington Heights. Mass. 


A limited group of 
G@sdaon Ball carefully selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 
velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere, 


Sympathetic, expert training and care. Catalog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 











THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
klet x 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
al Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children, 
Academic and vocational course. Special instruction. 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Dir., Box V, Berwyn, Pa. 


MUSIC 


Ohe Cllebeland Jnstitute 
of (/usic 


Summer School, June 21-Aug. 1 


Complete courses under the regular faculty for 
beginners, advanced students and_ teachers. 
Summer work may be credited as one quarter 
of full year towards certificate of diploma. 


Attractive Residence for out of town students. 














Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director 


Cleveland, Ohio 


2827 Euclid Avenue 
COLLEGE 


Manch 6r music 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full courses 
branches of the musical art. Classical 
physical training, expression, languages, 
‘pecial Courses offered in academics. 
New $150,000 buildings and_ dormitories, exten- 
sive campus. — pool, gymnasium, golf 
and horseback ridin 
Catalog on Rime og 
academics and music to girls under 14. 
special form. 
14th session opens September oth 
Address, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
College Park Box F, Staunton, Va. 


David Manes Masic School 


Not standardized training, but the development of 
the individual according to his talents and capacity. 


157 East 74th St. Butterfield 0010 


FRANK T. MOLONY 


Conservatory of Music and Dancing 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Dramatic Art, Operatic coaching. 
Dancing in all its branches. Children a specialty. Excel- 
lent instruction. Inquire now for special summer rates. 
110 West 85 St., N. Y. C. Tel. Susquehanna 9443 














We offer special courses in 
Write for 

















The musicians and schools of music 
listed in these pages are heartily recom- 
mended by The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. We know them and shall gladly 
tell you more about them if you desire 
to write to us for information. 











MissBarry’s Foreign SchoolforGirls 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
Cultural Courses. Fencing, Horseback Riding, 
Dancing. Historic Tours. Freedom assured under 





careful chaperonage. October to June. 
Address The Secretary. Box 142, Cambridge Mass. | 


A YEAR OF SCHOOL ABROAD has become | 
an accepted part of the modern girl’s educa- 
tion. The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
is equipped to give information about the 
best schools. 











SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 


| SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 








College Year Afloat 





Faculty of 40. 
$2500 covers every expense, 
Open to pre-collegiates, 

















Ship sails from New York, October, 1926, for 8 months, visiting over 30 foreign countries. 
Credit issued for courses taken allowed at most universities, 
including extensive trips ashore. 
undergraduates and graduates. 
Registrations now being received. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
| Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


Around the World! 


Men only. Limited to 450. 




















SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE Gipps SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 














BOSTON One-year course includes 
90 Marlboro S technical, economic and 
arlboro Street || broad business training, 
preparing for superior 

NEW YORK positions. 

247 Park Avenue Two-year course including 
six college subjects be 
students not desiring col- 

PROVIDENCE lege, but wishing a cul- 

155 Angell Street tural as well as business 
education. 

ResidenceSchoolin Seven months’ course— 
executive training for 

Boston college women and women 








with business experience. 


— 
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FINE ARTS | DRAMATICS 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL | OF | srry 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Summer Classes begin June 7th 
Write for Catalog F. 215 West 57th Street 


FINE & APPLIED ART 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
— Art am a 
h Season o 
TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTIN TING AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESS: IQUE 


IONAL 
Begins July 12 
Next regular Term starts October 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Consors in co-o ion 
with COLUMBIA JU. VERSIIY 


Catalog; 





GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER CLASSBS 


New York City—Classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, advertising art and cos- 
tume design. 

Point Pleasant, N. J.—Classes in land- 
scape and figure painting and design. 

Catalogue on Request 
7003 Grand Central ‘i erminal, New York 











VESPER GEORGE | 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
‘ Boston Summer School 
Booklet. 131 Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASTER INSTITUTE 


OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 

er pele ei CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


APPLIED ARTS 








and information, "Tiatiete Courses. 
Room 262 F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


AAAAAAs4AA AAA 











Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Eprrnx Cosurn Noyss, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 














ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 


Training for Stage, Platform and_ Teaching. 
Special Department in Theatre Routine 
gives practise in acting and production of plays. 
Winter course in New York Summer course in Paris 
66 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 43 rue Michel Ange, Paris 








de luxe 
de luxe 


costume desi 


deccomakcl 


browns designers 








Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 








The New 
John Murray Audesoun-Rebent Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
28-130 East 58th St., New Yor 
Phone Regent 4960 
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Women who make a cult of 
beauty know the secret of givin 

their hair its own richest ste, 
radiance. It is simply a touch of 
henna in the shampoo. ‘The clear 
liquid of HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO 
contains the right touch of 


henna to 


ring out all the natu- 


ral lustre in every type of hair. 
h you cannot obtain Hennafoam Shampoo 
r 


‘om your dealer, send sixty cents to Hennafoam 
Corporation, 511 West gand Street, New York 


HENNATOAM 
SHAMPOO, 





THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, etc. Two-year course. 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker’s com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ie amen of the course. 
Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 


McDowell Dressmaking & MillinerySchool 









Designing Individual Instruction in Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking hed Rs — Ups. band _ 
venin; Ss. oO rane 
Pattern-cutting = Gay) ~ Write for Particulars, 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 








N° SCHOOL or camp is listed in these 
pages without an investigation on the 
part of The Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 
We refuse a place to a number of schools 
every year, because to do otherwise would 
be a breach of trust to our readers. 


The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








ical 
The Sargent School (iizstion 
Founded et by Dr. = Ey Sargent 
let on req 
L.W. SARGENT, Director. ‘Cambridge, Mass. 


GRACE G. GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 

















GOLF 


DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 














She Sensed the Depth of His Admiring 





Glances 

















CHALIF scicccancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on hae 


ummer Normal School June and Ju 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classie—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“*To Miss O'Neill I owe my — 
ernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander cond 


ALAN JEFFERSON 
Instruction In 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
v 66 West 55th St., N. Y. Circle 2661 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS 

1f West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Fox Tro 
Waltz, Charleston. Open (10- 10; 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 
Schuyler 9631 






















PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 
Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. 
Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 
135 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 2712 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. Short Evening Courses Always Open. 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 






















HERE are good boarding and day schools where children as young as three years 

old may be placed with perfect confidence. There are also nursery schools which 

care for children from the age of three months. 
For full information about young children’s schools write 

THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 
23 West 44th Street 


The atmosphere is cheerful and friendly. 


House & Garden 
New York City 














OW it thrilled her to note his new 
tenderness and interest. She felt at 
perfect ease for once; she knew she re- 
flected a feminine beauty heightened by 
a smooth, lovely skin, free from offend- 
ing hair, 
Her good friend Janet had told her 
about the wonders of Del-a-tone. 


For nearly twenty years this perfect, 
effective, safe, easy-to-use hair remover 
has graced the toilet tables of discrimin- 
ating beauty-seekers. Millions rely on it 
today. No other method will do. Del-a- 


tone is the aristocrat of depilatories— | 


once used, experimenting is at an end. 


Try it—be convinced! 


You may test Del-a-tone (powder) or the 
new Del-a-tone Cream, without a cent of 
expense. 

Read the generous offer below. Send today 
for a liberal supply, or purchase at your 
favorite drug or department store. They all 
have it, or can get it, for Del-a-tone is 
needed and wanted. 


Apply Del-a-tone to arms, limbs, face, 
back of neck—large surfaces or small. After 
only three minutes, rinse off and all hair is 
gone. It will not return thicker or coarser. 
Notice how white and velvety smooth your 
skin is after using Del-a-tone. Prominent 
physicians and beauty experts recommend it 








“He admired her 
hair-free skin"’ 


because it is harmless, convenient and so 
resultful. 


Your Choice—Del-a-tone Cream 
or Dei-a-tone (powder) 


The new Del-a-tone Cream is the only 
snow-white fragrant hair-removing cream 
that removes hair in 3 minutes. Has the 
same wonder working qualities of old reli- 
able Del-a-tone (powder). Demand Del-a- 
tone; shun substitutes. 

At drug and department stores or sent, pre- 
paid, anywhere in U. A. in plain wrapper 
for one dollar—a big economy. State whether 
you wish Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream. 


Tue Detatone ComMPpANy 
Dept. 606, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 


Insist on The Old Reliable 


DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 


Send for 10c Size FREE 


Try Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream with our compliments. 
State which you prefer. 
package free on request in plain wrapper. 


We will be pleased to send a 10 cent 
Write today! 
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Are a Symphony of Delight 








Build Your 
Vacation Home 


Where Land, and Sky, and Sea 





OME to lovely old Harwichport,—Cape 
Cod of olden days,—modern only in com- 
forts and in vacation joys: 


Build on a spacious homesite among the pines, 
along the sandy shores of Vineyard Sound and 
Allen’s Harbor, in this exclusive colony of con- 
genial neighbors, secluded from the summer- 
time crowds, yet convenient to social activities 
and to quaint villages and charming country. 


Cruise on the lively waters of the Sound, swing 
at anchor in a snug harbor; enjoy the pine 
scented salt air, cooling breezes all summer long. 


Play golf or tennis. Ride, fish or swim. Rest 
and enjoy life,—overnight from New York to 
Washington. 


May we tell you all about it? 


Cape Cop Rear Estate Trust 
Harwicuport, Mass. 
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DELIVERIES 
MADE TO ALL 
STEAMSHIPS 


diesal 
BON VOYAGE BOXES 


bse gift represents you—a Dean’s Bon 
Voyage Box, in its exclusive distinction, 
expresses a compliment to the fastidious taste 
of the sender as well as to that of the recipi- 
ent. Daintily and skillfully packed to remain 
fresh, the famous Dean’s Cakes and Confec- 
tions—such delicacies as cannot be had on 
shipboard—will minister to the enjoyment of 
the traveler throughout the voyage. Priced 


from $2.75 to $40.00. 


Send for our Bon Voyage Box Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














ESTABLISHED 
87 YEARS 
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UNITED § FES. TIRES ARE GOOD TIMES 
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The Club—the Coach 
—and the Tire 


N addition to filling a long-felt need as a public 
utility, the modern motorcoach is giving an equally 
good account of itself under private ownership. 
Clubs, hotels, resorts and groups of individuals find 
it the answer to their transportation problems. 

The U. S. Royal Cord Motorcoach Tire is built spe- 
cifically for these modern high-speed, high-powered, 
de luxe vehicles. 

It is a de luxe tire, built to enhance the appearance 
and the service of these land-cruisers. 

The specifications laid down for its construction 
were “‘build a tire that will give the lowest possible 
cost per tire mile in this specific service.”’ 

Every facility of the largest rubber organization in 
the world, owners and operators of the world’s largest 
producing rubber plantations, has been used to this end. 

Built of extra heavy Latex-treated Web Cord con- 
struction to a design and specifications that are the 
result of exhaustive field investigations and rigid road 
tests, this tire is offered to bus and motorcoach oper- 
ators as the last word in tire building for large pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
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NEW MARMON 


Marmon announces a new Four-Passenger 
Speedster“ for those who are yet young and 
those who refuse ever to be otherwise” 


“Gis a Great Qutomobile” 
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HE basis of golf is rhythm. The basis 
of rhythm is relaxation. Relaxation 
leads to ease and smoothness, two of 
the necessary ingredients. 


The tendency in competition is to have 
nerve and muscle tighten up. When this 
happens the swing is fast and uneven 
and the power of the punch is applied 
at the wrong spot. The golfer is almost 
certain to hit too quickly, one of the 
great faults for star and duffer alike. 


The leading champions have learned the 
art of relaxing in order to keep the swing 
smooth and even from the start of the 
back swing on through the “‘speed area”’ 
at the finish. They have found relaxa- 
tion is needed to perfect their rhythm 
and their timing. It is also needed to 
prevent physical and mental weariness. 


They must relax to win. 















RANTLAND RICE speaks as an acknowledged 
authority. And not in sports alone is relaxation 
“needed to prevent mental and physical weariness”. 


The man or woman who knows how to use every 
opportunity to relax — every momentary interval 
between the crowding activities of a busy life— 
enters into each new activity refreshed in mind and 
body. He brings to work or recreation the zest of 
unjaded nerves. 


Every hour, every minute you spend in your car is 
such an opportunity. Do you use it? Do your mo- 
toring hours tire or refresh you? Are they hours of 
tension or of relaxation? Stabilation gives you the 
ability to ride relaxed. 


You, too, must relax to win. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, 24TH & LOCUST STS., PHILADELPHIA 


“ 


Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta 
Fraschini, Jordan, McFarlan, Peerless, Stutz and Willys-Knight, are standard 
equipped to give you relaxed motoring. 

Relaxation is possible only when you know that no force can throw you. 
The only way to prevent any force from throwing you is to resist each 
force in keeping with its magnitude. And right there you have the 
Stabilator principle. This Stabilator principle is patented —and Watson 
Stabilators enjoy complete, sole and exclusive license under these patents. 
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VANITY FAIR 


DAZZLING LIGHTS, SLIPPERY STREETS, CONGESTED TRAFFIC .. 
YOU CANNOT DRIVE WITH SAFETY 
IF BULKY WOODEN CORNERPOSTS OBSTRUCT YOUR VIEW 


























Perfect vision .. Unobstructed/ 


} _pomeys VISION — today’s greatest 
need in closed-car driving! Budd 
found the way to build ‘*Full-Vision’’ 
bodies—Budd made closed-car driving 
safe. 


In the All-Steel Body you can see to 
the right. You can see to the left. 
You can sce all the road—and every 
car on it. 


No bulky wooden cornerposts ob- 
struct your view of the road. 


Budd cornerposts are stee/—narrow, 
and strong! Only the strength of steel 
permits such slenderness, without 
sacrificing safety. 


But not only the cornerposts are 
steel. The Budd Body is steel through 
and through—a single welded unit of 


Only the All-Steel Body 


made it possible 


steel. There is no wooden frame to 
splinter in collision. No wooden joints 
to wrench loose . . . and cause squeaks 
and rattles. 


The Budd All-Steel, Full-Vision 
Body is lighter. It is stronger. It is 
fireproof. It depreciates more slowly. 


b 


ALL-STEEL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


And it is beautiful—with grace of line 
and symmetry, fashioned by skilled 
craftsmen in steel. 


See that your next car gives you the 
full, free vision that prevents accidents 
. see that it gives you the protec- 
tion of steel if an accident should 
occur. There is only one sure way to 
do this: be certain that your next car 
is equipped with the Budd All-Steel, 
Full-Vision Body. 


IMPORTANT!—Many motorists be- 
lieve they have an All-Steel Body— 
when what they actually have is a 
framework of wood, merely covered by 
a shell of metal. The Budd All-Steel 
Body is just what the name says— 
all steel—the greatest possible pro- 
tection against injury in accident. 


Philadelphia { EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY } Detroit 
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he 
NEW STuTZ 


with SAFETY CHASSIS 


‘Why are 1923 cars worth 


so much less than 1924 cars ? 


HE market value of the average 1923 model is 

far below that of the 1924 model. Between the 
cars of those years there is a much greater difference 
in value than one year’s difference in date of produc- 
tion usually means. 


The answer, of course, is that 1924 saw the general 
adoption of four-wheel brakes and balloon tires, 
abnormally depressing the value of models not so 
equipped. We believe that history is beginning to 
repeat itself between the cars of 1926 conventional 





built on old conventional lines would suffer, just as 
that of 1923 cars has suffered in comparison with 
1924 four-wheel braking, balloon-tire equipped cars. 


‘Protect your investment for the future 


Today you are not purchasing an automobile for one 
year. You are looking to that investment as seriously 
as though it were an investment for income. 


Protect your investment by buying a car that will be 





chassis design and those of the years 
to come. 


The advanced engineering ushered 
in by The NEW STUTZ Safety 
Chassis, achieving a much lower 
center of gravity and thus accom- 
plishing greater safety and roadabil- 
ity, has set new standards. 


The basic changes in chassis con- 
struction, inaugurated by The NEW 
STUTZ and today exclusive in The 
NEW STUTZ, will probably be 
copied hereafter by manufacturers 
of other fine cars. 


This would mean that the market 
or trade-in value of those models 


























Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 

















Six body styles, designed and constructed under the ste of 
Brewster of New York. All clused bodies tical 











modern and up-to-date two years 
from now. 


Even though you may not be able to 
get immediate delivery of a NEW 
STUTZ, remember that in buying 
this car today you are really getting 
an automobile that is years in 
advance of current conventional 
design. 


Is it not safer for you to perhaps 
wait for delivery, and secure this 
modern car, than to take the chance 
that your investment will be seri- 
ously depreciated a year hence? 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. - x oe Indianapolis 
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‘Sampler! 


Just as old-time samplers were selections of the best 
stitches in fine needlework. 

Just so is the modern Sampler a selection from ten 
boxes of candy which proved most popular in the eighty- 
four years experience of Whitman's in candy making. 

The people who buy fine candies really selected the 
contents of the Sampler. 

Which may explain why it is America’s best known 
and most liked candy assortment. 


The Sampler, Pleasure Island, Salma- 
gundi, Fussy Chocolates and other 
Whitman packages are sold at the 
Whitman agency in your neighborhood 
—usually the leading drug store. 
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The Romance of Roger Clavin 


The Story otf the Only Man Since Byron to Live by Gestures 


HEY said strange things of Roger 

Clavin, and not strangely. There were 

some who said of him that he was 
the only man since Lord Byron to live 
by gestures alone. But that is not true. For 
he married in the end, and there is nothing 
like marriage to spoil the precious art of 
the poseur. In a sense, however, even his 
marriage was a sort of gesture. Perhaps 
I shall tell you something of that. 

Roger Clavin determined, apropos of 
nothing, to marry himself off. In the 
beginning it was no more than a whimsy, 
and he had not invented for himself any 
particular theory for the selecting of a 
mate. Nevertheless, he proceeded in his 
search with wit and with energy. He 
met a great many of the young women 
of society who were suitable in a general 
way. He inspected each of these with an 
open mind: of each he was ready to admit 
that this one might be she. Feverishly 
for a little his mind searched each one, 
her mind, her eyes, her movements. 
With each he found an insufficiency, in 
fact, several insufficiencies that damned 
her. And as the leaf from the tree he 
fell from her indifferently. 


7 PAHIS might have gone on until Roger 

Clavin, again like the leaf from the 
tree, had fluttered, unsatisfied, into a 
middle-aged grave. As it happened, 
however, he finally went to the pains of 
determining what this something was 
that was invariably Jacking. Since, after 
all, he was Roger Clavin, he thought 
that he found it; and it was shortly after- 
ward, after a diligent campaign, that he 
discovered Sylvia Heath. With those that 
had gone before, he had been fortified by 
the ancient armour of bachelors: that to ad- 
mit a little to oneself is, in sentimental 
things, to dismiss a great deal. With Sylvia, 
however, he deceived himself. He never 
drew the line between pathological fact 
and romancing. 

Thus it was that Roger Clavin married 
Sylvia Heath because, as he fondly believed, 
she was the only woman he had ever met 
who could take an idea as an intellectual 
toy. You don’t believe it? What don’t you 
believe: that there exists such a woman or 
that Roger Clavin married her only for 
that? 

Well, it was of a summer’s evening that 
it happened, which may or may not have 
been symbolism, as you like. The glow of 
the moon thrust but a dim vanguard through 
the white columns of the veranda of 
Sylvia’s country house, which overlooked a 
lake. Neither of them would have found 
a light welcome. There was a comfortable 


obscurity where Roger Clavin sat. The 
champagne splashing in his goblet whispered 
amusements to itself and Roger listened to 
it and to Sylvia talking about barbarians and 
unicorns and her theorics of civilization. 

Something occurred suddenly to him. 
Without waiting for Sylvia to finish her 
sentence he said quietly, “I don’t know 





ORAWING BY MARTY 


THE LOVERS 


Something occurred suddenly to 
him. Without waiting for Sylvia 
to finish her sentence he said 
quietly, “I don’t know what the 
necessary emotions are, but I think 
I have them. For the last five min- 
utes I have been actually playing 
with the thought of marrying you.” 


what the necessary emotions are, but I think 
I have them. For the last five minutes | 
have been playing with the thought of mar- 
rying you. Does the idea amuse you!” 

“lm not sure that it does,” said Sylvia, 
startled. “But wait a minute. Sit quietly 
and let me play with the thought myself for 
a bit. It’s always an entertaining idea.” 

There came the silence of the still waters 
under the earth. Abashed, the light with- 
drew tactfully and Roger sighed, for the 
whisperings of the champagne were becom- 
ing ribald. He looked out of obscurity into 
obscurity toward Sylvia. It was, after all, 
not necessary to see her. He remembered 
the fragile, womanly face and the courteous 
eyes and the contemptuous mouth. And in 
a little while he would hear her voice, say- 
ing what her mind told it to say. What else 
was there? What else did he desire? 

After a time when it was so dark that 
there could be nothing but a voice, there 
was a voice. It said, “Yes. I know every- 
thing that you might do and that you would 
never do. You couldn’t do any better than 
to ask me to marry you.” 


Alone 


Roger was not the least disturbed by her 
change in his original idea. ‘‘Good,” he 
said. ‘Tomorrow? ” . 

“Whenever you like. Pll be busy until 
two tomorrow afternoon. If that isn’t too 
late, you may come for me. Now, you inter- 
rupted me. I was saying that the Russians 
are, after all, more advanced in art. The 

French—Cézanne, Deérain, Matisse, 

Seurat, Van Dongen... for example... 

Somebody-once said . . .” 

And so, in the silence of that summer 
evening, two unexcited voices answered 
one another reasonably. Their bodies 
became perhaps disengaged and floated 
out through the casements after the re- 
treating light that had deserted them. 
But the voices needed no light. They 
continued as they had begun, delicate, 
articulated, the two halves of a perfect 
circumference that excluded a whole 
universe less two voices. 

You may have observed that the scene 
was too perfect, too unearthly, too in the 
manner of Henry James to be true. 
There is a revelation to be made. Two 
hours later two people might have been 
seen in two widely removed rooms, both 
doing precisely the same thing. Sylvia 
was turning quickly the pages of a maga- 
zine. She found a place and read eagerly. 
At last she laughed, “Here it is. This is 
exactly what he said, bless his plagia- 
ristic heart.” 

Meanwhile Roger, in his own room, 
with a certain air of disquietude, was 
looking through the pages of the same 

magazine. Several times a ook came across 
his face, as though a light had been turned on 
inside. He arrived finally at some con- 
clusion, for he jumped up and his mind 
cried, “Yes, that is the real reason why I 
asked Sylvia to marry me.” 

At three minutes past two o’clock the next 
day he presented himself at Sylvia’s. Any 
earthly imaginings he may have been guilty 
of had been dismissed. But Sylvia did not 
disclose herself until three o’clock. His im- 
patience was perfectly contained. He was 
rewarded when she appeared, more witty 
and, indeed, more lovely than ever. They 
were married by the City Clerk. 

The nuptial dawn that inspires confi- 
dences found them a shade less ethereal. 

“Tell me,” said Sylvia, “when you began 
to love me.” 

“Well,” Roger told her smiling, “it was 
when I guessed that you didn’t pitch horse- 
shoes.” 

But of course he meant, as Sylvia knew, 
that it was when he discovered that she was 
a subscriber to Vanrry Farr, 
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A Serbian 
Madonna 


BY IVAN MESTROVIC 


EW YORK has lately had 

another opportunity to see 
the work of Ivan Me&trovic, the 
Serbian, who, with Aristide 
Maillol, ranks as the first sculp- 
tor of his time. The Madonna 
and Child reproduced on this 
page is a life-size group carved 
by the sculptor in oak, begun in 
Europe, but completed in Amer- 
ica. The work has not as yet 
been exhibited, and will remain 
in MeStrovic’s studio until the 
patina on the wood exactly suits 
the artist’s fancy. What at first 
appears to be a_ consciously 
naive and archaic quality in 
this work—and would be if the 
figure had been achieved by an 
American artist—is actually the 
sincere expression of the sculp- 
tor’s character and _ emotion. 
MeStrovic began life as a Cro- 
atian shepherd, so that the qual- 
ities of simplicity and naiveté 
are really fundamental with him 
—not the expression of an as- 
sumed or half conscious pose 
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Sincerity in Art 
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Why Literary Honesty Is a Question Not ot Integrity But of Talent 


N arecently published volume on the com- 

mercial side of literature, Mr. Michael 

Joseph, the literary agent, discussed the 
Best Seller. What are the qualities that cause 
a book to sell like soap or breakfast food or 
Ford cars? It is a question, the answer to which 
we should all like to know. Armed with that 
precious recipe, we should go to the nearest 
stationer’s shop, buy a hundred sheets of paper 
for six pence, blacken them with magical scrib- 
bles and sell them again for six thousand 
pounds. There is no raw material so richly 
amenable to treatment as paper. A pound of 
iron turned into watch springs is worth several 
hundreds or even thousands of times its original 
valuc; but a pound of paper turned into popular 
literature may be sold at a profit of literally 
millions per cent. If only we knew the secret 
of the process by which paper is turned into 
popular literature! But we don’t. Even Mr. 
Joseph is ignorant. Otherwise, it is obvious, he 
would be writing Best Sellers, an occupation 
more profitable even than his present profession, 
which is selling them. 

The only thing Mr. Joseph can tell us is this: 
the Best Seller must be sincere. The infor- 
mation is quite true—so manifestly true indeed, 
that it is not particularly useful. All literature, 
all art, best seller or worst, must be sincere, if 
it is to be successful. The deliberate pastiche, 
be it of Charles Garvice or of Shelley, can 
never take in any considerable number of peo- 
ple over any considerable period of time. A 
man cannot successfully be anything but him- 
self. It is obvious. Only a person with a Best 
Seller mind can write Best Sellers; and only 
semeone with a mind like Shelley’s can write 
Prometheus Unbound. The delicate forger has 
little chance with his contemporaries and none 
at all with posterity. 

In the annals of literary history, however, 
there have been but few deliberate forgers. 
There was the Elizabethan Greene, for ¢x- 
ample, who pastiched Euphues and forged the 
poetical stvle of Marlowe, in the hope of secur- 
ing for himself some of the popular applause 
which greeted the appearance of Lyly’s novels 
and Marlowe’s plays. His own style, when he 
Wrote in it, was an agreeable and charming one. 
His borrowed plumes are a manifest misfit and 
can never have impressed anyone. 

Another and more recent literary man who 
attained a considerable celebrity by forging and 





By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


pastiching was the Frenchman, Catulle Mendés. 
Reading his horribly clever second-hand works, 
one is astonished, now, that they took in as many 
people as they did. His gold is so obviously 
pinchbeck, his jewels such palpable stage copies 
of the real gems. It is difficult to be interested 
in such people. Their work has little or nothing 
to do with art and their unmysterious personal- 
ity raises no curious or subtle problems of 
psychology. They are the literary counterpart 
of the people who fake Sienese Primitives or 
Chippendale chairs for profit; that is all. The 
only kind of insincere art that is worthy cf the 
psychologist’s attention is that which is insincere, 
not deliberately, but unwittingly and in spite 
of the efforts of the artist to be sincere. 

In the affairs of ordinary life sincerity is a 
matter of will. We can be sincere or insincere 
at choice. It may seem, therefore, a paradcx 
when I talk of works of art that are insincere in 
spite of their authors’ desires and efforts to make 
them sincere. If he wants to be sincere, it may 
be argued, he can be; there is nothing to pre- 
vent him but his own lack of good will. But 
this is not true. Sincerity in art depends on 
other things besides the mere desire to he 
sincere. 


T would be easy to adduce examples of artists 

whose works have been insincere, in spite 
of the fact that they themselves have been, in 
life, perfect models of sincerity. There is, for 
instance, the case of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
the friend of Keats and Shelley, the painter of 
some of the largest and most pretentious reli- 
gious pictures ever executed. His Autobiograpl:y 
—one of the best books of its kind, which the 
stupidity of publishers has permitted to remain 
out of print for the last fifty years—exists to 
testify to the man’s sincerity in life, to his 
spontaneous ardours, his genuinely noble ideal- 
ism, his numerous and not unlovable failings. 
But look at his pictures—the pictures to which 
he devoted a life-time of passionate endeavour. 
Look at them—that is, if you can find any to 
look at; for they are mostly in the cellars be- 
neath our galleries, not on the walls. They are 
full of stage grandeur, the cold convention of 
passion, the rhetorical parody of emotion. 
They are “insincere’—the word comes inevi- 
tably to the lips. 

The same dramatic contrast between the man 
and his works can be found in the Belgian 





painter Wiertz, whose studio at Brussels draws 
more visitors than does the city’s picture gallery 
—but draws, not because the painter’s pictures 
are moving works of art, but because they are 
monstrosities of size and melodramatic horror. 
The dreamer of Michelangelesque dreams sur- 
vives as a sort of pictorial Barnum; his museum 
has the popularity of a Chamber of Horrors. 

Alfieri was another of these sincere and 
thoroughly genuine human beings who pro- 
duce an art that is insincere and stagey. It is 
dificult to believe that the Autobiography 
and the wooden, stilted, conventional tragedies 
were written by the same man. 


affair of will, of a choice between hon- 
esty and dishonesty. It is mainly an affair of 
talent. A man may desire with all his soul to 
write a sincere, a genuine book and yet lack the 
talent to do it. 


be truth is that sincerity in art is not an 


In spite of his sincere inten- 
tions, the book turns out to be unreal, false and 
conventional ; 
pressed, the tragedies are pretentious and lying 
shams, and what was meant to be dramatic is 
baldly melodramatic. Reading, the critic is 
chilled and disgusted. He pronounces the book 
to be “insincere”. The author, conscious of the 
purity of his intentions when he wrote it, 13 
outraged by an epithet which seems to impugn 
his honour and his sense of moral values, but 
which, in reality, stigmatizes only his intellec- 
tual capacities. For in matters of art “being 
sincere” is synonymous with “possessing the 
gifts of psychological understanding and ex- 
pression”’. 

All human beings feel very much the same 
emotions; but few know exactly what they feel 
or can divine the feelings of others, Psycholog- 
ical insight is a special faculty, like the faculty 
for understanding mathematics or music. And 
of the few who possess that faculty only two or 
three in every hundred are born with the talent 
of expressing their knowledge in artistic form. 
Let us take an obvious example. Many people, 
most people perhaps, have been at one time or 
another violently in love. But few have known 
how to analyse their feelings and fewer still 
have been able to express them. The love let- 
ters that are read aloud in the divorce courts 
and at the inquests on romantic suicides prove 
how pathetically inept as literary artists, even 

(Continued on page 106) 


the emotions are stagily ex- 
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How to Make the Parlour a Torture-Chamber 


Recent Manifestations of the School-Marm Complex in the Drawing-Rooms 


NSUSPECTING visitors to New York 

should, perhaps, be warned at once that, 

during the strange and faintly ominous 
calm which began when Mah Jongg followed 
Lotto and Parcheesi into limbo, the hosts and 
hostesses have ignobly given way to old and 
long-suppressed desires to play school. The 
gucsts no sooner settle to what they ludicrously 
think will be an hour or so of idle and pleasant 
talk across the coffee, cigarettes and cointreau 
than they are dragged from their comfort, 
marshalled into the library, furnished with 
paper and pencils and thereupon subjected to 
tests which, thus publicly and painfully, reveal 
to themselves and their delighted friends how 
slight is the difference between their state of 
culture and common or garden illiteracy. 
On my desk as I dash off this embittered 
comment, is a copy of the very questionnaire to 
which a lot of us Were exposed the other eve- 
ning and if any reader’s interest in this article 
has survived as far as this comparatively early 
paragraph, he will find the list reproduced im- 
mediately to the right of the spot at which his 
eve is at this moment riveted. The morbidly 
curious will find the answers on page 110 of 
this issuc. 

Over this list I saw such innocent bystanders 
as Kathleen Norris, Charles Norris, Rebecca 
West, Alice Duer Miller, Montague Glass, 
Neysa MeMein, F. P. A. and others of their 
ilk, all chewing their pencils, tearing at their 
respective locks and writhing in a state of ab- 
sorption indistinguishable, to the mere un- 
informed onlooker, from mortal agony. 

The ensuing casualties were appalling. I 
am inclined to think that the Valedictorian 
achieved a score of something like 48. Of these 
mental giants, only Miss West, I think, knew 
the answer to Question Fifteen. Only F, P. A. 
was a good enough Latinist to skirt the obvious 
alumnus”. And it 
must be recorded that Mrs. Norris is in a greater 
state of confusion on matters of geography than 


“ 


pitfall in the meaning of 


one likes to think possible in the case of so 
motherly an author, 


WHE host, a fellow of mild and disarming 
aspect who, as a lad, | am beginning to 
think, must have been accustomed to while 
away the tedium of rainy afternoons by pulling 
the legs off fics, had arranged a complete men- 
tal track-meect of a half dozen events, with 
score-keepers, prizes and all that sort of thing. 
There was, of course, the spelling bec. This 
buzzed around the twenty words also recalled 
(with considerable difhculty) for the purpose 
of this treatise. And there were memory tests. 
Memory of thingsseen. Memory of things heard. 
Thus a tray was brought in, and for one 
stretch of sixty seconds, unveiled so that we 
might see its motley contents—a button-hook, a 
jade pendant, a carving-knife, a pipe-stem 
cleaner, a withered violet, a box of matches, a 
ginger-snap and what have you? . . . and we 
were expected then to write down all twenty 
of those objects. A fat chance. 
Next our host, who by this time, was fairly 
glistening with the headv satisfactions of his 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


sadistic nature, read aloud a list of preposter- 
ously unrelated words such as this: 


cloudburst semaphor 
dementia wastrel 
applesauce gunwale 
dynasty toothache 
effusion culprit 





HOW MANY OF THESE CAN YOU 


ANSWER: 

1, What is the capital of Abyssinia? 

2. What horse is generally credited 
with having run the Epsom Derby 
in the shortest time? 

3. Who was the wife of Uriah, the 


Hittite? 

4, Where is the pineal gland? 

5. What is the sub-titleof The Mikado? 

6. Name an English common noun of 
one svllable in eight letters without 
recourse to plurals, 

7. Name six of: the Nine Muses. 

8. Name the wives of Henry VIII. 

9. What is the capital of South Dakota? 

10. What is an alumnus of a school? 

11. Where is the popliteal space? 

12. Who wrote the incidental music for 
A Midsummer Nights Dream? 

13. What were the names of Columbus’s 
three ships? 

14. Name a peninsula extending north 
as Florida extends south. 

15. Where did Browning get his line 
about Childe Roland and the dark 
tower? 

16. What is the cube root of 343? 

7. Where did Hardy find his title for 
Far From the Madding Crozd? 

18. What is the quotation involving the 
name of Sir Hubert Stanlev? 

19. Who used to be known as the Sage 
of Esopus? 


20. Who wrote The Jackdaw of Rheims? 


HOW MANY OF THESE WOULD 
YOU HAVE SPELLED 


CORRECTLY: 

1. medallion 11. philippic 
2. battalion 12. lavender 
3. vermilion 13. colander 

4. shibboleth 14. calendar 

5. desiccated 15. embarrassed 
6. Wedgwood 16. siege 

7. judgment 17. seize 

8. iridescent 18. sieve 

9. abandoned 19. hemorrhage 
10. harassed 20. forbearance 











and we were expected (or at least asked) to 
recall that list when it was finished and write 
it down, maintaining the order as given. This 
is extraordinarily difficult. It is the rare memory 
which can recapture as many as fifteen such 
words. At Hamilton College when I was a 
Freshman, they still told the tale of a student 
from Cohoes who, at such a test, had been able 
to recall no less than 149 such words. I wonder 
what ever became of him. 

But the real holocaust set in with the Glib- 
ness ‘Test. This is the game of seeing how 
many words beginning with a given letter you 
can say in a minute. It may sound simple 
enough but wait until you are placed in a con- 
spicuous chair with a scorekeeper on one side 
and a stop-watch on the other and then, at the 
drop of a hat, a letter is flung at you. T, for 
instance. You start off briskly enough. “These, 
that, this, those, them, they, there.” A pause, 
It lengthens. There must be other words be- 
ginning with T’ but you can, at the moment, 
recall none of them. The sands run steadily 
against you. Then, abruptly, up out of your 
subconsciousness a word wells. It begins with 
aT. You grab it. ‘“’Themistocles”: 
Bang. The minute is up. 


you shout. 


HERE is no discoverable relation between 
success in such a contest and richness of 


=, 


vocabulary, although one’s contemplation o 
that consoling fact is somewhat confused hy 
the odd circumstance that the Adelphi Terrace 
championship in this game is held by Sir James 
Barric. But, though your own stock of words 
may lie somewhere midway between the vo- 
cabulary commanded (sternly) by the late 
Woodrow Wilson and the set of syllables which 
satisfies the simpler verbal needs of Babe Ruth, 
what words you do have are never around when 
you want them. 

Manifestly, it is untair to hold this test in 
mixed company. For, just as you are rattling 
off a fine string of words, a singularly foul noua 
—a word you may not have had occasion to use 
since you were a clear-eyed, rosy-cheeked lad at 
boarding-school—will suddenly lift its ugly 
head. You halt it on the brink of utterance. 
You falter. You blench. You grow moist. A 
horrid silence ensues while you grope for some 
word which is house-broken. No use. The 
ostracised one stands sulkily to block the way. 
“Hot or cold”, it seems to whisper, “I leave 
these lips tonight.” 

It is extraordinary how the nerves interfere 
with one’s fluency on such an occasion. I have 
seen a man who would not bat an eye-lash if 
called on to mount the platform at Carnegie 
Hall and deliver an hour’s discourse, blurt, 
strangle and collapse when asked to say 35 
words beginning with F in sixty seconds. 
Thirty-five is a high mark for the average con- 
testant with any letter, yet some there are who 
can escape from the clutch of embarrassment 
and soar to sixty and even sixty-four. 

But then it is extraordinary what lapses occur 
at these games in the most familiar equipment 
of fact. The man who, at any University Club 

(Continued on page 124) 
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THE NEW SKY-LINE AT MIAMI 
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ORAWING BY HUGH FERRISS 


Stretching along the shores of Miami Bay for a distance of twelve blocks, the new business district 


of Miami makes a most imposing sky-line. 
architect, gives an idea of its extent. 
silhouetted against the white buildings, 


and, 


Some Unusual Social 


UST where are the socially é/ite in Florida 
anyhow? Where, “the smart rendezvous 

to which visitors and guests are welcome”? 
I read of some of the “socially é/ite” to be sure 
—in Palm Beach, St. Augustine, and Miami-— 
but I found very few. And not for the want 
of trying, either. I sought the advice of those 
who knew, locally. Following directions to this 
or that club, or hotel, or restaurant, I invari- 
ably sat down—as you may well guess—with 
realtors and their wives, their employees and 
their girls, travelers like myself wearily in 
search of that life “glamorous with ravishing 
beauty and colourful adventure”, or perhaps, 
who knows, nothing more than a decent meal 
or surcease from the bawling grind of real 
estate selling. Now and then one ran across 
a reputed millionaire from somewhere; now 
and then a celebrity of the social, stage or 
motion picture world—AlI Jolson, Will Rogers, 
Gloria Swanson—but where exactly will one 
fail in these days to encounter a celebrity, 
or two, or three? 

At St. Augustine, to be sure—(a small town 
or city of true historic charm and beauty)— 
the é/ite assuredly winter—for fifty a day, or 
more, at the Ponce de Leon, with its very 
grand Alhambraesque walls—and towers and 
great courts. And at the Alcazar. Here is the 
old Spanish fort—amazing even in this day 
for its size, the thickness of its walls, the 
defiance, the significance—and might I add, 
the cruelty—of its spirit. And Ponce’s re- 
puted Fountain of Youth, in charge, alas, of 
an old lady—so old that she belies the merits 
of the fountain, to say nothing of the dream 
of Ponce. And surely there must be some of 
the élite at Daytona, in the Ormond, or some 
of the residences adjacent. I know I read of 
three. Besides, at Daytona, and apart from 
Ormond, are to be found several good hotels, 





the massed 


This Florida Scene 


This view of it at twilight by Hugh Ferriss, the noted 
On the waters of the Bay may be seen numerous private yachts, 
spars of square-rigged cargo ships 


Aspects of the Newly Exploited Everglades State 


Part 2—By THEODORE DREISER 


if no outstanding restaurant of any real repu- 
tation. (Florida is surely no place for an 
hungry man.) 

And again, of course, there are Palm Beach 
and Miami proper—which is a thing entirely 
apart from Miami Beach, as you may or may 
not know, on the west side of Biscayne Bay 
and all of two miles over water from the 
beach development. These are the two cities 
of which one hears the most and concerning 
which it is impossible for me to speak with 
anything but irritation. The rush and clutter 
and the tawdriness of Miami, for instance, with 
its sudden excess of population, its wretched, 
narrow streets near the business heart, lined 
with homes such as would grace any railroad 
track in a western city, and crowded, crowded, 
crowded with that type of the hopeless and 
the botched that somehow vaguely and mea- 
grely follow, at the heels of prosperity or 
fame. The pity of such people! The wretch- 
edness of their lives! The deprivations! And 
always at the gates, the very doors of the Dives. 
And getting what? The crumbs they do not 
even know have fallen. 


ND apart from that—in the outer reaches 

of Miami—to the west and north—truck- 
and automobile-cluttered streets—totally in- 
adequate for the pressure put upon them. And 
lined with tawdry stores, garages, real estate 
offices, houses with rooms for rent. And 
crowds. And delay. And then, in the very 
centre of all, perhaps fifteen or twenty sky- 
scrapers (some of them hotels) with inter- 
lacing buildings crowded with all of the 
shopping life of southern Florida. And thon- 
sands (I assume) of real estate offices. And 
wretched, wretched restaurants. And then lec- 
tures with music—or music with lectures—in 
all of the more impressive offices of the more 





important real estate developments—or, pardon 
me, pre-developments. And crowds and crowds 
attending these. (Can you believe it?) And 
with the larger hotels here—and across the 
bay in Miami Beach (the most successful or 
substantial of all the developments so far) 
crowded with a type of adventurer and adven- 
turess such as, perhaps, it is worth something to 
see. Harlots and madames, gamblers, racing- 
men, ex-pugilists or trainers, touts, “nuts” 
with and without money, down and out so- 
ciety men and women, crooks and would-be 
crooks, hard-boiled money-makers and money- 
makeresses from Cleveland, Pittsburgh, San 
Antonio, Minneapolis, Denver—the  easy- 
going, free-spending, high-living and always 
exotic and inartistic and cold and swift and 
eager life-lover and “kick’’-seeker, who is 
out for a time and to make something where- 
with to spice it all up and pay for it. 


HE yachts! The houses! The cars! The 
“Rolls”. | “Where’s that head waiter?” 
“Where’s that bootlegger—send him up here!” 
“What do you want to bother me now for with 
that scheme? Cantcha see I’m out for the 
evening? Call Jack and tell him to get the 
yacht. LTve got twelve lined up and more 
coming. But Friday we gotta be back for the 
races, see, sure. Talk to me then. If I win, 
I'll be easier.” And the night clubs, the 
dancers, the free and open gambling, drinking, 
prostitution in the private rooms. Money, 
money, money! And yet with all of those 
weary, dreary crumb-pickers in those wretched 
down-and-out houses near the business heart. 

Oh, I loathe it all. A//. 

And Palm Beach. A lesser Miami. But of 
the same kidney. And “’opes to be”—you 
know the story. The same grandiose visions 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Not the Last of Mrs. Cheyney—Ina Claire 


The Popular American Comedienne Will Continue, for a 


Second Year. in Lonsdale’s Amusing Pla 
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Raquel Meller 


An Account of the Spanish Chanteuse Now Making a Tour of America 


T was several years ago—1920, in fact-— 

when word first reached these shores, via 

the fall crop of returning American 
tourists who were not so plentiful then as now, 
that a strange, gifted and intensely fascinating 
woman, named Raquel Meller, had lately 
drifted into the music halls of Paris from 
somewhere in Spain. She was a singer, thcy 
said, with something of magic in the way she 
sang her songs. Those who used to warm the 
chairs along the Rue de la Paix at that time 
talked much of her genius. It was suspected 
also that the day was not far distant when an 
enterprising American manager would surmise 
her talent, and burn with a wholly justifiable 
desire to be the first to present Raquel Meller 
on the American stage. 

With artists of all sorts falling over them- 
selves to secure contracts for American engage- 
ments, it was curious how unattracted Meller 
was by the many offers which subsequently 
came her way. Indeed, after five years—an 
established success, with Paris long since taken 
in by her reticent, unstudied art—Meller was 
still playing away in one of the most dreary 
and dilapidated of the Paris playhouses, the 
Palace on the Boulevards, her concert pro- 
gram sandwiched in between the second and 
third acts of a tawdry revue. The name of 
this indiscriminate entertainment, if I recail 
rightly, was Yo T’aime and it had all to do 
with the same droll story by Balzac which fired 
Ernest Vajda’s imagination when that esti- 
mable Hungarian wrote The Harem. By the 
comparatively simple device of cataloguing the 
principal characters as South Americans and 
New Yorkers its sponsors, one might gather, 
aimed to capture the Paris trade. The revue 
had nothing to do, of course, with Raquel 
Meller, who was apparently supposed to divert 
those who elected to remain in their seats dur- 
ing the second intermission. Unfortunately for 
the management, the audiences had an ungra- 
cious habit of rising e#” masse the moment 
Meller was through the evening’s assignment 
and disappearing into the Paris night. I do not 
think the other performers in Yo T” aime took 
kindly to the Spanish lady. 


OR a number of reasons, probably none of 
them either valid or sufficient, Meller still 
did not come to America. There were rumours, 
of course, of all sorts. This or that contract 
supposedly intervened. She was said to have 
the same consuming dread of the sea which one 
links with the legends of Guitry and Molnar 
(but which, all the same, did not prevent Mel- 
ler from taking a short jaunt over the water to 
South America). And then, naturally she 
could not bear to desert the flora and fauna of 
her villa at St. Cloud. Heralded many times, 
she failed—always at the last minute, of course 
—to loom up on the American horizon. Small 
wonder then that when Ray Goetz announced 
that he would present Raquel Meller in April 
in New York, the news was received with con- 
siderable doubt by the skeptics. 
As everybody knows by this time, Mr. Goetz, 
by some fortunate accident, was able to keep his 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


promise, whereupon the envious Mr, Morris 
Gest was thrown into a mighty dudgeon lest it 
be alleged about the town that he had for once 
failed to dip discriminatingly into the well- 
springs of European art. When, finally, the 
presentation night of April fourteenth came to 
hand the Empire Theatre resounded with vast 
cheers and a friendly welcome. Meller’s début 
could be compared in splendour only with those 
mighty moments in American life when a new 
feature film from Hollywood is first shown to 





RAQUEL MELLER 
After many postnonements, La 
Meller’s first American appear- 
ance took place early in April 


in New York. Her auspicious 
début was the high point of the 
theatrical season now closing 


the gaping world. That Meller survived this 
ordeal of welcome is the sincerest tribute to 
her art. 

And, of course, to many who had seen her 
before, the occasion was something of a reunion 
under distant skies. I found, with considerable 
satisfaction, that Meller’s tone-poems had suf- 
fered no sea change. She had but to take ten 
steps forward on the stage of another land and 
I saw that this sleek, earnest, and exquisitely 
lovely woman was practicing her witchcraft as 
of old. The same softly glancing, delicately 
smiling, incandescent, reluctant Meller, she 
soon encompassed her hearers in the warm glows 
of her art. I think she conquered a public 
which, for all its apparent cordiality, sat like a 
deathwatch over her first performance here. 


“JT ER American program is slightly over 
two hours in length and Meller has in- 
cluded in it many of the chansons which have 
been hers for years. Theie are about a dozen 
which she has selected, among them three fa- 
vourites—F/or del Mal, the sans souci of a 
slightly cynical street walker,—the most vivid 
of Meller’s impersonations. Noi de la Mare, 
the lullaby, and the most poignant of all of 
them. Then, to close, the fetching Violetera 
song, that considerably well known ballad, dur- 
ing the stanzas of which Meller, with a basket 





under her arm, distributes violets to those who 
come under her immediate surveillance. Mid- 
way between the theatre of illusion and reality, 
this song is her most popular one. It is almost, 
so to speak, Meller in the life. Yet, much as 
I like them, her songs are second rate and 
wholly unimportant. It does not, however, 
matter much, for | have yet to meet a person 
who has understood more than seven words in 
any song of hers. They are exciting little 
melodrames, concerning murder and other ex- 
cesses interwoven with just the kind of musical 
pattern one is accustomed to find in the Nights 
of Old Spain number of a shopworn American 
The miracle is that Meller is able to 
lift each song above itself, and transform it into 


revue. 


a thing of matchless beauty. 

Much might be written about Raquel Meller 
and the legends which surround her, but I am 
sure any words of mine would be inadequate to 
the task of appreciating her as an artist. For 
one thing, I would not mention her in the same 
breath as Yvette Guilbert or Ruth Draper. 
That would be a faint suggestion only of the 
kind of medium in which the genius of Meller 
runs rampant. I am amazed afresh cach time 
I see her on the stage, by the complete simplic- 
ity of her technique. She secures her effects— 
and they are very definite ones—by the most 
delicately calculated under-emphasis. She makes 
use of few gestures and they are scarcely 





sketched in the air. She sings casually, without 
seeming effort. Her voice is fragile, with a 
beguiling impromptu quality. To be sure, it is 
far from golden—but no matter, it is only the 
means toward an end—the achievement of a 
character. As for her restraint, I recommend it 
to the laboring emotional actresses whom one 
perceives more than occasionally on the so- 
called legitimate stage of America. 


N ELLER is the only one of the imperson- 

ators who can thoroughly dissociate the 
individual and the embodied character. That 
is because she is a brilliant actress. To my mind, 
she is the greatest of our time. These vignettes 
into which she compresses so much surpassing 
emotion are achieved not merely by the ac- 
cepted devices—such as make-up, change of 
costume or neat tricks of vocalization—not 
only is there a change in physical aspect—that 
is, of course, mere routine—but there is as well 
an almost incredible change in spirit which is 
projected into any réle she is, however briefly, 
enacting. She is that rich and rare thing, a 
competent artist and such gifts as hers are distri- 
buted about only once in a generation. The 
portion was Duse’s. It is, too, the portion of 
this erstwhile street singer of Spain. 

Those of us who esteem Meller so highly 
were scantily rewarded by the mere handful 
of performances she gave in New York. Several 
of us were in our accustomed seats at almost 
every performance. Meller is even at this mo- 
ment, I imagine, weaving her spell in the other 
cities of America. When her tour of the larger 
municipalities is over, she will travel on to 
Hollywood, a fabled spot she has been han- 
kering these many months to see. 
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King Vidor 


VANITY FAIR 


The Fourth in a Series of Twelve Interviews with Motion Picture Personages 


T was Michael Arlen 

who said, “I cannot 

talk King Vidor’s lan- 
guage, therefore why 
should I try to write an 
original story for the 
screen? ”? This remark will 
explain why Arlen goes no 
deeper into life with his 
If the astute Ar- 
menian cannot talk the 
director’s language, it is 
perhaps because Vidor talks 
a larger language. Com- 
pare their work. 

King Vidor is a be- 
wildering personality. His 
features suggest the Orien- 
Inscrutable and calm, 
he blends a pagan outlook 
with Christian 
Science. He is the eighth 
the world—a director who reads 


books. 





KING VIDOR 


production of The 
King 


of film directors 


wonder of 
books. 

He sold a scenario at eighteen years of age 
and survived it. 

Born in Galveston, Texas, in 1894, he has 
seen life in terms of motion pictures since 
he was fifteen. Before he was eighteen he had 
made many contrivances with which to make 
films. They failed. But he learned about 
cameras, 

He met in his native town a chauffeur who 
had a motion picture machine. It was during 
America’s trouble with Mexico. Vidor bor- 
rowed the chauffeur’s camera when he heard 
that eleven thousand American soldiers were 
marching into Galveston. He placed himself 
in an advantageous position and turned the 
camera on the first group of men. By the 
time a thousand had passed, the camera clogged. 
Vidor made a “dark room” out of half a dozen 
cotton bales. Adjusting the camera, he hur- 
ried back to the marching soldiers. After tak- 
ing a thousand feet of film he sold it to a 
news reel company for six hundred dollars. 
With this money he started making motion 
pictures in Galveston. 


E also wrote screen comedies, At nine- 
H teen he took two comedies to New 
York. They ended in tragedy. He worked as 
an extra. 

He appeared again in Texas, and there fell 
in love with a girl whom he induced to play 
the lead in a small picture he began to make. 
The girl was willing. Her parents objected. 
So Vidor married the girl. She went a long 
distance in pictures, and now earns two thou- 
sand dollars a week. So much for the wisdom 
of parents. Her name is Florence Vidor. 

When Vidor was twenty and his wife eight- 
een they decided to leave Texas for Cali- 
fornia. They bought an old Ford and rattled 
out of Galveston to a golden destiny. In five 
years these unknown and youthful Texans were 
each to earn more than Calvin Coolidge. But 
they were to give no more amusement to 
thoughtful people. 


By JIM TULLY 


The girl divorced the boy later. Being a 
romantic young lady, she felt that he would be 
ruined once she left him. It was indeed a 
hard blow to young Vidor. He now earns six 
thousand dollars a week. He also has another 
beautiful girl. 

The Vidors sold the Ford on the journey 
and arrived in Hollywood nearly destitute. 

The young wife worked for fifteen and 
twenty dollars a week. The husband did the 
same. 

Being a barnstormer of gypsy fortune like 
himself, I often observed Vidor in those early 
days. He would walk about from one studio 
to another with a seedy appearance and a 
battered brief case. I knew then that he was on 
the way. 

Unemotional and unswerving, he had cer- 
tain qualities that could not be denied. He 
absorbs life like a sponge. And like a sponge, 
he gives nothing back, unless forced. 


E is a shrewd listener. The superficially 

cultured man in talking to the young 
director will often make the mistake of feel- 
ing superior. But in primitive force, in intui- 
tion and a mastery of men and situations, such 
men as Vidor are the roots of the tree of life, 
and not its shimmering leaves. 

The director once went to Northern Cali- 
fornia to make scenes in falling snow. None 
fell. Discouraged, he telephoned to a Christian 
Science practitioner in Los Angeles to pray that 
flakes might fall. A just God answered the 
prayer. 

The snow fell, hour after hour and day 
after day. No man moved from the dingy 
hotel. And still the snow fell. At last the 
irreligious assistant director came to his chief. 

“Say King,” he said, “you better telephone 
that guy down in Los Angeles and tell him to 
pray to have this damn snow stop falling. The 
Big Guy up above’s gone crazy. We only 
wanted a little snow, and He’s sendin’ down 
a whole avalanche. He thinks we’re 
Perry.” 

The director telephoned again. The man 
prayed. His prayer was answered in God’s 
own good time. The snow stopped falling in 
three wecks. 


damn 


Vidor was an assistant director and an actor 
for three years in Hollywood. He sprang into 
prominence in 1918 with the direction of 
The Turn of the Road. His next picture, The 
Jack Knife Man was a masterpiece. It was a 
picaresque story, and would be considered revo- 
lutionary even now. It had no Jove interest. 

Vidor next directed Laurette Taylor in Peg 
O’ My Heart. 

He is credited with discovering many screen 
stars. His discoveries, save in two instances, 
can be passed over. 

He did, however, persuade a girl to leave 
a restaurant in Mineral Wells, Texas, where 
she was a waitress. 

The girl is now one of the highest salaried 
film players in the world. She is often billed 
as “the most beautiful woman in pictures”. 


The ex-waitress went to New York last 


winter to visit a girl friend who laboured on 
a newspaper. Her friend had worked late each 
night to finish a story which she sold for one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. It was finished 
the night before the screen star arrived. The 
ex-waitress wanted a pearl necklace. The two 
girls went to Tiffany’s. The star selected many 
pearls. When she came to select the smallest 
one which would finish the necklace she said: 
“Pll take this one . . . how lovely it is! How 
much is it?” 

And the jeweler answered, “One hundred 
and fifteen dollars.” 

The name of the ex-waitress is 
Griffith. 


Another celebrity whom Vidor discovered 


oar 
Corinne 


was a placid, expressionless little nurse girl 
named Mildred Davis. She later married a 
country boy from Nebraska who makes several 
million dollarsa year. His name is Harold Lloyd, 

Vidor’s greatest fame came from his direc- 
tion of The Big Parade. This is, in spots, his 
greatest picture. It is the late war barnumed 
into an epic. The story itself is twaddle for 
flag-wavers. But Vidor’s filming of the war 
scenes is masterful. 

The man who suggested the story is Lau- 
rence Stallings, one of the authors of What 
Price Glory. 


PINHE war scems to have robbed Stallings of 

two things—a leg and a sense of humour. 
His attitude toward it is still sophomoric. One 
would think that he and Pershing were the 
only men who went over the top and suffered 
in their country’s cause. 





Stallings contributed to this picture what 
any other doughboy could have contributed. 
He really wanted a war picture with no war in 
it. This may shock many log-rollers in the 
Fast, but a fact is a fact and comes to the 
surface like Ivory soap. Vidor, and Vidor 
alone, is responsible for The Big Parade. 

It was King Vidor, who was not near the 
war, whose absorbent brain put the sweep and 
the pathos, the humour and the tragedy, into 
the picture. Vidor knew, like James Cruze 
in The Covered Wagon and William K. 
Howard in The Thundering Herd, the dra- 
matic effect of large formations. Cruze had 
wagons rolling endlessly, Howard had _ thou- 
sands of buffaloes charging, Vidor had trucks, 
men, and airplanes rushing to the front. 

It was also Vidor’s direction which lifted 
Karl Dane as “Slim” to heights of emotional 
grandeur. 

And as credit must be given where credit is 
due, another thing must be remembered. It 
was Irving Thalberg, the brilliant young pro- 
ducer who saw the rushes of the film grow 
out of Vidor’s brain each day in the projection 
room, and who exclaimed: “This is not a pro- 
gram picture! We will make it a feature film.” 

The motion picture may, or may not be an 
art... as you will. It is at least a part of 
modern life. 

There are some films, such as The Girl 1 
Loved, Wild Oranges, The Jack Knife Man, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


All’s Right With the Theatrical World 


The Third Article in Vanity Fair’s Symposium on the Future of the American Theatre 


DITOR’S NOTE: This article by Lee Shubert, 

head of the theatrical firm probably controiling 
more theatres in America devoted to spoken drama 
than any other one group, is the third in Vanity 
Fair’s series of articles which seek to find out the 
facts in the now famous case of the legitimate drama 
versus motion pictures. Mr. Shubert refuses to 
recognize motion pictures as a terror or to be intim- 
idated by the diminishing utility of “‘road’’ or touring 
theatrical companies. He merely sees the drama fol- 
lowing the trend and <oncentrating itself in large 
cities where the best (or biggest) of it prospers, 
though the lesser plays may fall by the way. He 
finds the solution of the “road” problem in munici- 
pally supported theatres, booked 
from New York, which he decla-es 
a feasible plan of codperation. So 
far as the “‘movies’’ are concerned 
with backing plays, he says the only 
effect, if any, will be a good one— 
to encourage “clean” plays. How- 
ever, there are those who would 
regard this occasionally as a dis- 
aster. Vanity Fair has asked a 
number of experts to discuss the 
important question of the theatre 
in America. Further opinions will 
be published in succeeding issues. 
Various problems which confront 
the American theatre and which 
particularly concern its develop- 
ment will be investigated trom 
divergent angles by the following 
authorities: RALPH BLOCK, a 
supervising editor of the Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation, will de- 
fend the motion picture producers; 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, 
in a concluding article, will cor- 
sider the views expressed by the 
other contributors to this sym- 
posium; JOHN EMERSON, presi- 
dent cf the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, will discuss the effect of possi- 
ble motion picture control on the 
interests of the actors and the spon- 
sors of the spoken drama; and 
BROCK PEMBERTON, an inde- 
pendent manager, wili relate the 
meagre rewards of “artistic” pro- 
duction in the July issue of 


American 


Vanity Fair. 


OMETHING must be the matter with 

the theatre, because, as far as I can maxe 

out, something has always been the mat- 
ter with it. 
told by those who have had more time to investi- 
gate the question than I have, back in the days 
of the ancient Greeks, and has been headed in 
the same general direction ever since. Just 
now it is cantering to the canines at a partic- 
ularly rapid rate, so the dramatists tell me, 
How long it will take 


It began to go to the dogs, I am 


owing to the movics. 
it to reach the devouring jaws I cannot say, 
but, at the average rate of progress figured on 
the last 2400 years, I should guess it might 


manage to last until Adie’s Irish Rose gets 
through its run, 
Seriously, the theatre is quite safe. It has 


little to fear from the movies, if you consider 
it broadly, as a whole. The spoken drama is 
not dead, it is not going to dic. The movies 
can’t kill it. Nothing can kill it but a com- 
plete change in human nature, and I don’t see 
any signs of such a change. As a theatre owner 
and producer, I certainly am not afraid of the 
motion pictures, nor do I see why anybody else 
should be. The movies—and other factors— 
have changed the theatre, of course. They 
have made necessary many shifts of emphasis 
and altered the system of production and book- 
ing. But probably the change is no greater 
than the change the automobile, for instance, 
has made in transportation methods. Does 








Mr. Shubert 
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anybody really believe that the railroads are 
going to close up because certain spur lines have 
been killed by the motors? We now have two 
methods of transportation instead of one, and 
an adjustment has to be made. We now have 
two forms of cntertainment instead of one, 
also, and again an adjustment has to be made. 
Like the motor, the movie is very mobile—i.e. 
it can be transported anywhere easily. It is now 
the economically logical entertainment for the 
small town. I admit that read- 
ily. But to say that means the 
death of the spoken drama is to 
talk nonsense. 

But before I expand that a 
little, let me say a word about 
the dramatists who have re- 
cently banded together in a so- 
called “closed shop”, at the 
threat of motion picture back- 
ing for producers. As a matter 
of fact, the dramatists ought to 
welcome motion picture back- 
ing for their plays. There 
F¢ are, I believe, something like 
four hundred dramatists whose 
work could conceivably be used 
in the American theatre. To 
be sure, not more than 10% of 
these four hundred can write 
real plays, but let that pass. 
The rest all think they can, 
and naturally want their work 
produced; and somewhere in 
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the mass of it, too, are a few 
fine plays by youngsters. Now, in this age of 
high costs, the number of experienced and well 
capitalized managers who can afford to put 
on new plays at their own expense is pretty 
strictly limited. Certainly it isn’t large enough 
to handle the output of all these dramatists. 
Much of their work, if produced at all, must 
be produced by managers who are young, or 
unestablished, and these managers in turn must 
secure capital. If the movies are willing to 
furnish it to them, or even to the established 
managers for that matter, in order to get more 
plays tried out, then that is actually just so 
much clear gain to the dramatists. Plays of 
theirs will get on the stage which otherwise 
would remain in the desks of the authors. 

As for the fear of some dramatists and critics 
and members of the public that the backing of 
plays by movie money will mean a lowering 
of the standard of the plavs produced, I have 
no direct testimony to offer, because I have 
never come in contact with the problem di- 
rectly. However, my firm belief is that the 
motion picture people want, for screen ma- 
terial, plavs which have been successful in the 
theatre. They are not interested in failures. 
What they will ask for, in my belief, should 
they back the production of spoken drama to 
any considerable extent, are good plays, that 
the theatre-going public will pay for. That 
means the production of plays on very much 
the same basis as today, doesn’t it? Not quite, 
though. The motion picture people are not, 
and will not be, interested in plays which 


aren’t clean, because of the various state cen- 
sorship laws; and they will not be interested in 
plays without a love interest. I can’t myself 
regard it as a great misfortune to the stage if 
movie money encourages clean plays; and as 
the theatregoers also insist, and always have 
insisted, on love interest in the drama, the 
motion picture backing will certainly not effect 
any great change there. 

No, if the dramatists knew what was good 
for them, they would welcome motion picture 
backing for their plays, and the more the bet- 
ter. I don’t believe it will hurt the spoken 
drama a bit, and it will help the dramatists. 

Where the motion picture has made the 
greatest change in the theatre, of course, has 
been in the one night stands, the smaller cities 
and towns where formerly a theatre existed 
and the spoken drama, presented therein, was 
the only, or the major, form of entertainment, 
It is quite true that today probably hundreds 
of such cities and towns no longer enjoy di- 
rectly the spoken drama. The motion picture 
can come in an express package—and does, 
Since the War the traveling company can only 
come at excessive railroad rates, with no re- 
duction for numbers, and the scenery can only 
be hauled and handled at excessive costs. Even 
Were a traveling company able and willing to 
play the one night stands, in many places it 
is only the company presenting a very famous 
success which the local manager will admit to 
his theatre. He docsn’t want the routine of 
his motion picture business interrupted. There 
are many such towns where it would be im- 
possible to book a play now, even if you could 
afford to send it there for one night. 

But it must not be assumed that this means 
the death of the spoken drama, even for such 
towns, Just as our American population is ever 
tending to concentrate more and more into 
large cities, so is the drama. There are now 
almost ten times as many theatres in New York 
as there used to be a generation ago, and ten 
times as many plavs are produced here. Less 
than a gencration ago a manager would put on, 
say, twenty-five new productions a season, and 
send fifteen on tour. Now the same manager, 
or group of managers, will produce a hundred 
and fifty plays and musical comedies, and send 
a hundred on tour. With the one night stands 
so largely closed, who is absorbing these plays? 
The larger cities, of course. Other cities than 
New York have more theatres, and in these 
theatres plays run much longer than they used 
to—a year in Chicago, months in Philadelphia 
or Boston, a week or more in other places. 
The result is probably quite as large a return 
to the producer as he used to get from the 
added year on the one night circuit; and, 
furthermore, to these plays in the larger cities 
come the people from many of the one night 
stands, literally by the hundreds. They come 
in their automobiles chiefly. You can note it 
in New England cities like New Haven, for 
instance. As far as my own experience as a 
theatre owner and producer goes, I should say 
that the gain in revenue from the increased 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Winning New Laurels on 


INCE his brilliant performance in The Big Parade, the war picture which 

King Vidor made so magnificently from a script by Laurence Stallings, 
John Gilbert has risen to the first rank of film players. Now reposing in a 
glittering company—and called a new “discovery”—it comes to light that he 
is one of the tried and true veterans of the film business. Probably no other 
screen actor of prominence has had a more thorough training in the fundamen- 
tals of his craft, for John Gilbert has been, in turn, scenario writer, script 
clerk, director, actor and producer. The fact worthy of chronicling here is 
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the Screen—John Gilbert 


that in each of these various departments Gilbert achieved a marked degree 
of success. The son of theatrical performers, he is born in the theatre, 
having made his stage début in Eddie Foy’s Company at the incredible age 
of one. He began his picture career in 1915 with the late Thomas H. Ince. 
After a few years obscurely devoted to the films, Gilbert was suddenly thrust 
into prominence when he appeared as Prince Danilo in the screen version of 
Lehar’s Merry Widow. His performance, subsequently, as Jim Apperson in 
The Big Parade is among the most memorable ever recorded by a camera 





DITOR’S NOTE:—Few books of modern times 
have received more wide-spread attention than 
the Encyclopedia. Yet this popular handbook, known 
and loved by millions, seldom receives the dignity 
of a literary notice, review, or any critical consid- 
eration whatsoever. Reviews ‘are written, and pub- 
lished daily, of the current fiction, the temporal 
essays and travel books, the scientific documents of 
the moment; but the Encyclopedia has simply been 
taken for granted. Hence, in the humble spirit of 
one about to perform a service long overdue, Mr. 
Ford attempts in the ensuing article a review of the 
first volume of the International Encyclopedia, in- 
cluding in his critical notes an appreciation of its 
style and background, a brief summary of its fas- 
cinating contents and also certain suggestions for 
improvement in plot structure and sequence, in case 
anyone should attempt to write another Encyclo- 
pedia—a feat which we hope will not be duplicated. 
HO among us has not pored over 
the Encyclopedia as a youth! Who 
has not carried its beloved and dog- 
eared volumes in his pocket, next his heart! 
This quaint tome of scientific knowledge and 
mythological lore has held countless readers 
spellbound, as they have sat up into the wee 
hours of the night, wandering from Aalborg, 
in Denmark, to the far-distant Zyrians, a 
Finno-Ugranian tribe who, as everyone knows, 
are brachycephalic and have an index of 82.2. 
What more fascinating, then, than a brief 
tour through the Encyc/opedia—exploring the 
wealth of statistical data, scientific formulae, 
intriguing names, dates and diagrams—paus- 
ing as we go to comprehend the mysteries of 
acoustics, following with breathless attention 
the career of Aguinas, Thomas (1226-74), 
studying the causes of adu/tery, the habits of 
ants and adenoids, and the brief but engaging 
history of the app/e. For this journey we 
should advise a complete change of clothing, 
two blankets, tooth brush, and a good, com- 
fortable pair of shoes, since nothing else quite 
so adds to the pleasure of a journey as a good, 
comfortable pair of shoes—except possibly stay- 
ing home. 

““Aa-Argh”, the first volume of the Ency- 
clopedia, offers a variety of adventure and 
incident, that provides ample scope for the 
author’s imagination and his shrewd, kindly, 
infectious humour. There is a “girl”, of course 
(Andromache, wife of Hector and mother cf 
Astyanax, daughter of King Eétion of Thebes; 
see Hector); and her romance with Agassiz, 
Louis (1807-93) is painted with such rare 
delicacy that the book cannot help but enjov 
the success it so richly deserves. A comic char- 
acter, Apopiexy, keeps the reader in constant 
mirth with his merry pranks. 

If the Encyclopedia fails anywhere to 
live up to its promise, it is in the matter of 
narrative-sequence. One is made to feel at 
times that the author has sacrificed the story 
for the colour, incidents and background; and 
the constant introduction of new characters, 
fascinating though they may be, sometimes 
serves rather to confuse the reader, who scarcely 
has time to become acquainted with one subject 


before he is hurried on to another. For ex- 


ample, on page 23, after a most interesting 
character sketch of Addi-Chiba (governor of 
Jerusalem 1403-1385 B.C., and a gay old dog 
if there ever was one) we are suddenly pre- 
cipitated into an utterly irrelevant discussion 


“A a—Argi” 
Presenting a Faintly Critical Review of the First Volume of the Encyclopedia 
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of the abdomen, the lowe avity of the human 
body. We have no sooner adjusted ourselves 
to this new idea, and become acquainted, on 
page 24, with the three regions in the medial 
line (epigastric, umbilical, and hypogastric) 
than the whole plot shifts once again, this time 
to the subject of abduction, which is a crime 
punishable in the United States by imprison- 
ment, or marriage, or both. Of course we are 
aware that this manncrism is quite characteristic 
of the author’s style, thru which he obtains his 
notable panoramic effect; moreover, that the 
structure of the Excyclopedia is eminently 
characteristic of the modern school of fiction, 
and is no more eccentric than the average con- 
temporary sex-novel. Yet we are old-fashioned 
nough sometimes to long for just a little good 
old-fashioned p/ot. Why not more George 
Barr McCutcheon? 

The first topic of really universal interest 
which we stumble on is the ever-fascinating Air 
Pump; and he who has not tried to construct 
an Air Pump in his cellar must be a dull boy 
indeed. An Air Pump, we learn, is an instru- 
ment for removing air from a vessel or recepta- 
cle, in case the owner should desire to fill it 
with something else, such as nasturtiums. It 
depends upon the principle of an accordion, 
only louder, and -consists of a hollow brass 
cylinder, an ordinary rubber hose, a pack of 
cards—“will the gentleman in the second row 
please lend me his derby hat?” The operator— 
after polishing his hands carefully on a silk 
pocket-handkerchief and tossing it to an assist- 
ant, who catches it with a flourish and off— 
now advances to the receptacle, rolls up his 
sleeves, and seizes the brass cylinder in his left 
hand, keeping his right hand free in case of 
some emergency, like hornets. 





EANTIME, the air is sulking at the bot- 

tom of the bell-glass, called the receiver, 
or short-stop. A piston is coated with peanut 
butter and lowered through the brass cylinder 
to A, where it is dangled before the culprit 
until it attracts his attention. It is then drawn 
slowly back up through the cylinder again, 
while the air follows, making short angry snaps 
at the retreating morsel. The end of the rub- 
ber tube is slyly closed behind it, the bell-glass 
(which is exhausted, after all this excitement) 
is removed, and when the piston is suddenly 
forced down again, the retreating air becomes 
compressed. Compressed air may be spread be- 
tween two slices of bread, and served as chicken 
sandwiches. 

Leaving the field of scientific data for the 
nonce, we stumble upon a colourful tale of 
old chivalry, the romance of the A/gae. We 
have all noticed these innocent Algae swim- 
ming on the tops of our reservoirs; but who 
among us big, hulking humans, pausing to 
watch these pretty creatures at their play, have 
stopped to think that they may be speedily re- 
moved by a treatment of one part of copper 
sulphate to 50,000,000 parts of water? 

The Algae, so we are informed, are a group 
of chlorophy]l-bearing Thallophytes, cr 
messengers; and they are contrasted with the 
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Fungi, which latter are devoid of any chloro- 
phyll, and live by their wits. These Thallo- 
phytes, consisting of “Brown” Algae, “Green” 
Algae (spinach) and “Red” Algae, princely 
good fellows all, are sent on some sort of a 
mission by “Slime”, the wicked monarch of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, who favors the Fumgi, ex- 
cept in salad. “Green” Algae joins the pirates 
and becomes known along the Spanish Main as 
Ulva, the Sea-Lettuce; “Brown” Algae, the 
studious brother, turns into a gigantic kelp, or 
Devil’s Apron; and it remains for “Red”’, the 
fiery tempered (later “Red” Grange), to evolve 
his sexual characteristics by separating into 
zoospores and gamites, whose subsequent meet- 
ing and adventures weave a fascinating thread 
of romance thru this ever-delightful legend. 

Probably the most familiar form of Marine 
Algae are the heads of cabbage floating in the 
Hudson River off Forty-second Street. 


ONTRASTING with this romantic tid- 

bit is the amusing story of the A/imentary 
Canal, obviously a sly political satire of the old 
“Panama Canal” project. In this penetrating 
work (reminiscent of Swift, in spots) the 
‘Alimentary Canal” is represented as beginning 
at the mouth, or Atlantic Ocean, and terminat- 
ing in the Pacific (a sly thrust at Japan). The 
pharanx, clearly a clever combination of the 
letters in the word ‘Panama’, is shown sur- 
rounded by three muscles called constrictors, 
by which the anonymous author obviously 
means England, France and Germany. ‘“Phar- 
anx”? communicates with the nostrils (President 
Wilson) and the gullet, or Colombia. Aesoph- 
agus, probably Colonel Goethals, passes through 
the opening in the Diaphragm or Cule- 
bra Cut, and joins the Stomach, where he 
signs the treaty. The whole satire is quite 
evidently a picture of the political situation at 
the time, and a biting arraignment of the 
McKinley administration. It is interesting to 
note in this chapter that the boy Taft appears 
for a moment in the mob scene as Epiglottis, 
a slave. 

Albumin, another rich and diverting chapter 
in “Aa-Argh”’, is the most important ingredient 
in the white of an egg, outside of the pepper 
and salt. No one knows how albumin gets into 
an egg, without breaking the shell; and this 
feat has been attempted by everyone since 
Christopher Columbus. The problem of re- 
moving the albumin from the egg was for a 
long time equally difficult, until the whole 
problem was solved by James G. Blaine ia 
1881, who left the albumin where it was and 
removed the egg instead. This was done by 
means of a silk top-hat, a handkerchief and an 
imitation egg made of celluloid. 

After the albumin had been removed, the 
problem now arose of what to do with it. In 
1879 it was discovered that an aqueous solution 
of albumin showed the characteristic biuret 
reaction (i.e., leaping in the air when prodded 
with a pin). Consequently it was mixed with 
dilute copper sulphate, and immediately turned 
reddish, then reddish-violet, then violet-blue, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Some Strange and Subtle Uses of Poison Among the Natives of the East 


UGO VAN BROK, my ‘host of the 

evening, had often had occasion to 

travel in the Celebes, among the 
Dayak headhunters, and had also spent some 
time in the Atjeh sultanates, in his capacity of 
Inspector General of the Territorial Boards of 
Administration. The higher Court of Justice 
for the Dutch in the Islands is at Batavia, but 
for the natives, the Arabs, the Chinese, the 
Tamouls, that is, for all the non-christian 
Asiatic population, there are local courts, which 
render judgment according to local legal tradi- 
tions under the supervision of a Dutch official. 
It was in this capacity that Van Brok had come 
to understand and know in every way possible 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaysia, the Barrier 
Islands and Borneo. A remarkable jurist and 
a real friend of the natives, he cited the para- 
graphs of the civil code with foresight and 
rendered justice in the name of Queen Wil- 
helmina, dressed in his judge’s robes. He was 
acquainted with native customs, and had a pro- 
found appreciation of the life and character- 
istics of the European colonists in these regions; 
he knew their adventures, their worth as in- 
dividuals and their faults. 

Seated in those marvelous white rattan chairs 
which come from Sumatra, we were enjoying 
that agreeable and short hour that intervenes 
between sunset and the arrival of the mos- 
quitoes on the verandah of one of the native 
houses—a house, marked by an enormous root, 
and resembling a much magnified Noah’s Ark, 
covered with the long, hairy fibres of palm 
trees. 





E had been talking of veriom and ser- 

pents. From these subjects the conversa- 
tion quite naturally turned to a discussion of 
poisons. 

“Poisoning,” said Van Brok, “is the pre- 
eminent crime at the bottom of all Malay 
mysteries and felonies. It is always crowned 
with success and for the most part goes un- 
punished. I have lost track of the number 
of proceedings I have begun in poisoning 
Cases, . ‘a 

“But you could count the cases that were 
not dismissed for lack of evidence,” I remarked 
jokingly. 

“Well, of course, solving puzzles is not my 
business,” continued Van Brok. “I judge cases, 
but I do not prosecute them. But we were 
talking of poisons. When I arrived in the 
East I found my handbooks on toxicology and 
criminal medicine had taught me very little. 
In the Western world poison has quite gone out 
of fashion; chemistry has tracked it down to 
its last strongholds. Even the most ignorant 
peasant knows that it is just as easy to find the 
traces of arsenic in a corpse, as it is to poison 
some one with it. And they know that makes 
a short road to the gallows. In the Orient, on 
the other hand, poisoning is still very much in 
vogue. There are some very tempting varieties 
in these islands which have a vegetable base. 
And science still knows nothing of them. ‘Ce 
poison que Médée apporta dans Athénes... 
of which your Racine speaks, undoubtedly 
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came from the tropics by way of Persia. The 
Chinese, who have invented everything, from 
gunpowder to communism, long before we did, 
are mere children compared to the Malays in 
the matter of poisons. The Italians of the 
Renaissance procured their poison recipe 
through the Arabs—(who were converting these 
regions to Mohammedanism).—They made 
such industrious use of it that soon there was 
only one word in Florence to designate both 
the poison and the antidote, Pozione, meaning 
simply the potion. You know the sinister Upas 
poison trees of Java. They were brought, a 
long time ago—at the risk of life—out of deso- 
late valleys by men condemned to death and 
specially pardoned for this purpose. On the 
trees, surrounded always by dead birds, one 
finds the reddish wax with which the native 
weapons are coated; it is a violent stimulant 
to the spinal marrow and causes lockjaw. By 
rendering the thorax inoperative, strangulation 
finally results. You also no doubt have heard 
of the thorn-apple (datura stramonium) which 
is slow in its effect and causes its victim to look 
at his hands for a long time before dying. 





HUS each poison has a personality of its 

own, its own peculiar symptoms; some will 
stretch you out on the spot, foaming at the 
mouth, whereas others disintegrate you without 
visible symptoms and take years to act: In the 
sixteenth century these were called by the 
charming name of ‘poisons with deferred ma- 
turity’. I shall tell you how I became ac- 
quainted with these. 

One of my European friends was a tall giant 
of a Dane, but weak—in fact, still a child 
entirely devoid of mature thinking, like Ogier, 
the Dane of fable, in the chronicles of the 
middle ages. He was a man not much cut out 
for the monastic melancholy of these remote 
mountain ranges; he lived in the country of 
Atjeh, where he dealt in gutta-percha. One 
needs must assume that he was satisfied to be 
there, because he consistently refused promo- 
tions his firm offered him. A trip which I 
made two years ago through his region fur- 
nished me with the explanation in full: He 
was living with an Atjeh woman. This robust 
Scandinavian had allowed himself to be con- 
quered gradually by the local witchcraft and, 
without a doubt, the gewii of that unearthly 
world in whom the natives believe had slid 
into his open mouth during the night and 
consumed his will-power. The woman had 
wonderfully expressive eyes. Two locks—like 
the long, drooping curls our grandmothers 
used to wear—challenged the Semitic regu- 
larity of her face. Her figure and her carriage 
as she went to and fro about the hut clearly 
expressed the feminine majesty of one who 
is fully conscious of her powers. She hardly 
ever left us alone, but stayed near us as we were 
talking, our legs wrapped up in sacks for pro- 
tection against mosquito bites. Squatting on 
the ground she beat a drum with her hand, her 
fine head moving with the rhythm; enormous 
Soebangs of solid silver hung heavily from her 
ears, pulling the lobes down toward her neck. 





Slave rings tinkled at her ankles. It was plain 
that she was of the typical Atjeh character, 
that is to say, secretive, spiteful, proud, and 
on occasion, bloodthirsty. The cruelty of the 
Atjehs is proverbial in the Archipelago, a 
region where unquenchable vendettas divide 
the clans, where I have seen religious fanati- 
cism drive members of certain tribes to im- 
merse their enemies in a bath of honey and 
then expose them to the ravaging bites of red 
ants. In spite of their submission, which is 
only apparent, they are filled with hatred for 
the European whom they pretend to believe 
born of the monstrous mating of a woman and 
a dog. 

“There was one place which was surrounded 
by rubber plants with surface roots, which gave 
the trees the appearance of being perforated. 
Supple creepers hang from the roots and seem 
to suck the sap like greedy octopuses fastening 
to their prey. Here my Danish friend and I 
were looking over the village at our feet, 
which consisted of the huts of camphor and 
rubber workers. In this village my friend spent 
his lonesome days, which seemed peaceful to 
him, but in which I realized a lurking danger. 


i ON’T try to persuade me to leave here,” 


he would say. “The western world, 
neurotic, anaemic, smoky, is odious to me and 
certainly would prove more fatal to my ex- 
istence than these latitudes, although you main- 
tain that all Nordics nations, back as far as 
the Aryans, have met their doom here. No, I 
assure you, I have no particular attachment for 
that woman. I have added her to my house- 
hold simply because she is beautiful and in 
order to spare her the hardships she would have 
to endure at the hands of Malay or Chinese 
merchants. She is sweet, and entirely defense- 
less. I will part from her any time I want 
to. But I do not believe the moment has yet 
arrived . . . besides, I don’t like to see her 
cry. Last, but not least of reasons, I am here 
for my health, moral as well as physical. It 
does not seem possible to me that I should ever 
leave behind me those huts down there, that 
dove-cote, which contains the bones of the 
native chiefs—ever leave the early noise of 
pestles grinding rice in stone mortars, the 
gurgling of fresh water being carried in pipes 
of hollowed bamboo, and those voluptuovs 
nights when one hears the sing-song chanting 
of verses from the Koran.” 

“You will have to pay for it later on,” said 
I. “Five years without a single visit to the 
coast, without the advantage of returning to 
one’s own w#iveau—that will make itself 
felt some day. In twenty years you will be 
finished. . . .” 

“On the contrary,” he replied. “I left this 
country once several years ago—to return to 
Europe. I had intimated to the Atjeh woman 
my intention of giving up all my rights in her 
by sending an extinguished firebrand to her 
parents. This was in accordance with the 
custom of the country. I had made up my 
mind to return to Copenhagen and get married. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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STEICHEN 


The Modern Incomparable Helen—Miuiss Wills 


French star, Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, who barely defeated Miss Wills in their 
memorable match at Cannes last winter. The tennis game of Miss Wills is the 
e childhood. Her father taught her how to 
defeat her mentor with ease. At fifteen, she 


brilliance and talent do not fade is a 
at is one of the remarkable things about 
the tennis career of Helen Wills. A twenty-year old Junior in the University result of systematic training sinc 


of California, (and a Phi Beta Kappa) she will, this month, make her second play. At twelve, she was able to 
attempt to win the British Women’s Championship which she barely failed to won the Girls’ American National Championship; at sixteen she was runner-up 


capture in 1924, losing only in the final round to the British Champion, Miss in the National Championships, and, at seventeen, she wrested the title from the, 
until then, invincible Mrs. Mallory. She has held this title ever since, and, in 


Kathleen McKanre. Our American National Women’s Singles Champion for the 
third successive year, Miss Wills is admittedly the second best woman tennis addition, she captured the Olympic Championship at Antwerp in 1924. She 
player in the world, acknowledging as her superior only the truly marvellous hails from California, the home of many other outstanding tennis players 


2 ipere youthful prodigy whose energy, 
rarity in any department of life. Th 
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Types of Hostesses 
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One Often Encounters 
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Some of Those Who Feed Us 
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Who does not know the happy-go-lucky eral ; 
dinner hostess, with the accent on the than 
“go”? Dolly is one of this type. When 
her own guests bore her, which is prac- appre 
tically all the time, she walks out on sleev 
them, kidnapping the one and only Life 
of the Party as her night-club escort 
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MRS. WILLIAM BADGER 


Florence Badger is one of those 
horrible hostesses who has a mania 
for rearranging her guests. You are 
no sooner seated with your Heart's 
Desire than Florence crashes into 
the téte-a-téte and wishes you on 
some Awful Thing who is perfectly 
happy with another awful thing, of 
her own type. You are helpless 


HER WINNING WAY 


Have we not all met the Bridge 
hostess who is such a shark that 
she always wins? Really, her 
eet s «5 OF MS MD Beret... 
is uncanny, even disquieting. 
There is something . . . but who 
are we, to distrust a lovely 
lady? Pay up, pay like a man 
or, worse yet, like a woman 








THE ARDENT ATHLETE 


One of our pet pests is the week- 
end hostess who considers no Sun- 
day complete without thirty-six 
holes of golf or five blistering sets 
of tennis. It is useless to plead 
that you have not the proper ward- 
robe. Her husband has everything 
you need and you may as well give 
up, put on the misfits, and get busy 
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The Position of Ibsen 


Why the Norse Dramatist Is a Victim of the Reaction Against Victorianism 


ROM time to time there are sporadic 

attempts to revive a play or two of Ibsen. 

In London we have recently had holc- 
and-corner resuscitation of A Doll’s House and 
The Wild Duck. \n New York, I believe, there 
have been more. I confess myself skeptical as 
to the importance of these experiments. Hav- 
ing their origin, as a rule, in the ambition of 
individual players or, less often, in the desperate 
gamble of an insolvent management, they re- 
spond to no popular demand. They are ephem- 
eral accidents, “‘curios” for connoisseurs rather 
than plays for playgoers, and exhibitions (with 
appropriate ideas and dialogue) of the puff- 
sleeves, stiff corsets, and trailing skirts of the 
nineties, for collectors of old fashion plates. 
Ibsen was a great figure and factor of what 
affected people used to call the fiz de siécle. 
He is now hardly a great name. Himself the 
protagonist of a great reaction, he is now the 
victim of another, the reaction against what is 
called “Victorianism” (and includes not only 
crinolines, frock-coats and side-whiskers, but 
also Tennyson, Carlyle, William Morris and 
even Walter Pater). This is to pay him the 
compliment of treating him as an Englishman, 
whereas he was as great a European as Tolstoi 
or Wagner or Puvis de Chavannes and as funda- 
mentally un-English as any one of the three. 
But, for the time being, he became so mixed up 
with our English life, he was the cause and the 
banner of so much strife, a kind of Civil War, 
among Englishmen, that one has got to think 
of him as a part of English history—and at 
that, nowadays, a discredited part of it. His 
name was the rallying-point of all the cranks 
and faddists in the land. 


UR propagandists of every new creed under 

the sun simply wallowed in him. People 
flocked to his plays not for the fun of the thing, 
not to enjoy the art of drama, but as a solemn 
rite, to discern a “message”. There were the 
rival camps of “Ibsenites” and “Anti-Ibsen- 
ites”, who were almost as rabid as politicians. 
I must not pretend to have been wiser than my 
neighbor. I cheerfully took service under the 
leadership of my friend, William Archer, the 
introducer and apostle of Ibsen in the English- 
speaking world, and slung much ink at Clement 
Scott and his satellites of the opposite party. 
My excuse is that 1 was young, or youngish-- 
young enough at any rate to enjoy a fight for 
fighting’s sake. But I was never an “Ibsenite” 
—I couldn’t abide the “wild men” and still 
wilder women of that side—and after The 
Master Builder 1 broke away from the 
“Master”. 

Many modern historians of the “movement” 
are apt to represent the “Ibsenites” and the 
“Antis” as the equivalent of the intelligent 
and the stupid. As a matter of fact, it was not 
so. Many intellectuals were Anti. In the 
recently published letters of the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Professor of English Literature at 
Oxford, I light on the following passage:—- 
“Ibsen represents very exactly all that I most 
dislike. The Evangelist with a wooden leg! 
They are praising him up to the skies now. 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


But he won’t wash. He never took delight ia 
anything but his own mop-headed, whiskered, 
methodical self. I’m glad he’s dead. Some 
good people liked his books. He caught them 
on their stupid side. The leavings of poor old 
Herbert Spencer doted on him. Now they 
will have to find someone else—horrid thought, 
can’ there be a third?” * Elsewhere Raleigh 








ORAWING BY LEO KOBER 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Mr. Walkley, the celebrated critic 
of the Times (London), takes as the 
subject of his article, the present 
position and influence of Henrik 
Ibsen, the famous Norse dramatist 


(who scemed to be as angry with his photo- 
graphs as with his works) called him “a 
kind of shock-headed, hard-mouthed Plymouth 
Brother”. 

You see what sticks in the Professor’s¢throat. 
It is that alleged “‘message”. Raleigh was a 
man of rather violent prejudices (he seems, 
é.g., positively to have ated Browning), and 
he had a racy way of writing to his friends. But 
his attitude to Ibsen is typical of the way in 
which many of the English intellectuals, espe- 
cially those academically, or classically trained, 
took him. For him it was the Ibsenites who 
were the stupid party. But was there ever a 
party of “ites” with a corporate creed and faith 
that was not stupid? There is always, I daresay 
everywhere, a floating population of silly peo- 
ple who are vaguely attracted by any current 
fashion in things intellectual, or artistic, or 
quasi-philosophical, especially if flavoured with 
the mystic. They wear its badge in their button- 
hole. It gives them a sense of personal identity, 
of possessing a “‘place in the sun”, coupled with 
a safety in numbers, It may be that all religious 
movements have their origin in such crowds. 
They want an idol, something to kneel before 
in company, and the Tally of the Law handed 
down from an inspired source. Pilgrimages 
were the mediaeval satisfaction of these social- 
ized needs. But I must not stray too far afield. 
Suffice it to say that these people are the abomi- 
nation of homme sensuel moyen, whose taste 
and tact and sense of moderation are offended 


by their corybantic antics. Ibsen fell a victim 
to this sort of crowd. Women, mostly plain 
and dowdy, raved over him and chattered about 
their souls because they felt their bodies to be 
negligible. Indeed, there was hardly a pretty, 
well dressed woman to be found amongst the 
Ibsenites. Pretty women in pretty frocks had 
something better to do. And the men were, for 
the most part, solemn old pedants, or still more 
solemn young prigs, with a large sprinkling of 
those curious pithecanthropes who (outside the 
Zoc, “where,” if I may venture on an Ameri- 
canism, “they belong”’) flock wherever there is 
a banner to wave or a drum to bang. “What a 
crew!” you used to mutter to yourself as you 
came into an audience of Ibsenites gloating 
over Miss Elizabeth Robins’s thick-soled boots 
and A/penstock as she bade her old architect 
mount his tower in The Master Builder or to 
snigger at Miss Janet Achurch, sprawling on 
the sofa in Litt/e Eyo/f, and telling that poor 
creature her husband, “Your champagne was on 
the table, and you tasted it not!” 


FS, and “What a crew!” you were often 

tempted to say over the quccr, uncouth, 
ill-bred people on the stage—the gentlemen 
who wore frock coats (of course, with pot-hats, 
they ccou/d) on the most inappropriate occa- 
sions, the touzled disputatious women, the first 
and second Court Chamberlains, the Inspectors 
at the Baths (there was one in When We Dead 
Accaken, oh such a daisy!), the tipsy journalist, 
the whole tagrag and bobtail, who pronounced 
the word champagne with a thrill of excite- 
ment and shivered over a bottle of it as though 
conscious of committing the Sin against the 
Holy Ghost. “What a crew!” you niuttered, 
but, the simple truth is, they were all plain, 
honest, small country-town Norwegians. The 
Londoners of smart society were inclined to 
sniff at these “impossible” foreigners (“such 
very odd people, my dear, where do they come 
from!”’), and went about dismissing Ibsen as 
parochial or, worse, suburban. If they had 
called him incorrigibly provincial, they would 
have been nearer the mark. It was all very well 
about his enlarging “‘world-literature” and en- 
franchising the “human spirit”—and that he 
was capable of great thoughts and profound 
poetry I am not such a fool as to deny—but it 
was his misfortune to embody the thoughts and 
the poetry in drab, bucolic, outlandish persons. 
It was peculiarly his misfortune in London 
where an old civilization (still based, despite all 
modern mutations, on the aristocratic principle) 
is apt to be offended by the inelegant manners 
of a newer one. In London, Mrs. Alving was 
simply a good country housewife and Pastor 
Manders a non-conformist minister, and hardly, 
therefore, a gentleman, Hedda Gabler a rather 
common little vixen who had never been “out” 
and Nora Helmer, a mere bank manager’s wife. 
If smart society were not also a little slow in 
the uptake, it would have been able to pierce 
through these externals; but the aristocratic 
principle has always overestimated surface- 
values, preferred manners to meanings. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ORAWING BY COVARRUBIAS 


Eminent Artists Celebrate the Vernal Season 


UR artist here presents a vivid scene at the Formal Opening of 

Spring in Greenwich Village which was celebrated with appropriate 
rites, Scottish and Ryebald, at the studio of the noted sculptor, Hamil- 
ton Hyssop. Hyssop, the host of the occasion, is shown in the inner 
centre where he has temporarily assumed the pose of Rodin’s master- 
piece, The Drinker. Among the famous guests who graced... if we 
may call it that ... the affair will be noticed Adolph Weitz, painter, 
comically capped with a lampshade, who is throwing a Charleston and 
Bacchanal with none other than Lois Limberwell, danseuse, model and 
one of our most popular “atmosphere” girls. The Greenwich Village 


Choir, shown in action, includes such well-known figures as Wallace 
Liverwort, musician and composer, Herman Winch, poetician, Jan and 
Jon Vetch, vaudeville artists, and Ermintrude Lipp, authoress, whose 
Drug-Store Dangers caused her arrest by the Village chapter of the 
Watch and Ward Society. Ermintrude says it gave her a new thrill 
to be pinched by a reformer. The mixed quintette is rendering Irving 
Berlin’s Always for the twenty-third time. This time they are doing it 
to death. Calm amid the din, Leonid Maunch, at right, is explaining the 
philosophy of Futurism to a trio of ladies who are eating it up—along 
with their libations. Note the projecting sofa-squirrels, in the foreground 
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After Midnight 


57 


An Evening in the Life of One of the More Obscure Vaudeville Artistes 


HE little dancer rubs her arms, which 

are thick and red and covered with goose- 

fiesh. She breathes the dry heat of the 
restaurant as if it were an invigorating draught 
of fresh air. 

“My, but it feels good!” 

In the centre of the big room, couples are 
already dancing on a strip of waxed linoleum. 
The house employs as well a dozen professional 
dancers and as many singers. It is a place near 
the Riviera. Maude, the little blonde, has just 
come from the E/dorado, a vaudeville theatre, 
where she does an English turn. She has just 
come into the Restaurant de la Bon Hoétesse, to 
earn, between midnight and six in the morning, 
the fifteen francs which she is paid as hostess. 

Leaning against the wall, she flexes her knees 
alittle and recalls vaguely that she has danced 
at the E/dorado both in the afternoon and the 
evening and that she will dance here until the 
dawn. Seven hours, in all, of jazz and waltzes, 
not to mention dressing and undressing, making 
up and taking off the make-up again. She was 
very hungry when she arrived. A glass of beer 
gulped down in the dressing room of the ar- 
tistes had put an edge on her appetite. 

“So much the better,” she thinks. “At least 
I shan’t get fat.” 

Maude appeals to the crowd by a kind of slim 
angularity often found in a daughter of the 
people. She passes for English because she is 
blonde and her elbows are red and she has the 
little bulbous red nose of an alcoholic. 

She has learned how to smile with a wickedly 
knowing air, to shake her blonde mop, and to 
hide her face in her hands, with their short, 
stubby fingers roughened by bleaching fluid, 
when improprieties are related in her presence. 
But really and privately, she is an offstage 
actress like many others, without a speck of 
deviltry, coquetry, or sophistication. Her life is 
a tramp between hotel and railroad station, 
railroad station and vaudeville palace, tor- 
mented by hunger, lack of sleep, and anxiety 
about the morrow. 


T THE moment, she is half asleep stand- 

ing there, like an exhaus.ed shop girl in 

a department store, until she suddenly notes a 

new hole in her flesh-coloured tights at the tip 
of her big toe. 

“One hundred sous for mending!” 

Absent-mindedly, she smoothes down, with 
a distracted hand, the satin hem of her ballet 
skirt-—Nile green in colour but fast turning 
yellow. 

“Ten francs for dyeing! There go my 
night$ earnings in one swoop. If only that 
little drunken woman would come back, the one 
who was here last Easter, who threw me the 
whole amount of her bill as a tip!” 

A violinist in a Roumanian peasant’s shirt 
plays You Swore to Me You'd Be True! with 
such heart-rending fervour that the customers 
call loudly for an encore. 

“So much the better for me,” says the little 
dancer to herself. “I wish he’d play all night. 
It’s just so much velvet for me while he plays.” 

But the congratulations are too soon. A sign 


By COLETTE 


from the manager commands her to waltz—— 
which she does, draped on the shoulder of a 
lean, limp fellow in a toreador’s costume. He 
is much too tall for her. Maude is already so 
tired that she waltzes almost without knowing 
what she is doing. Her partner presses her close 
to him with a shamelessness which is utterly 








DRAWING BY MARTIN 


THE LITTLE DANCER 


“Each night she picks out from the 
supper parties a pair of lovers who 
please her. Upon her couple, she lav- 
ishes her attentions, her most naive 
smiles, a blown kiss, perhaps, or a 
flower. Her eyes follow them with re- 
gret when they finally leave for home” 


professional and indifferent. Everything in the 
room turns. A jewelled pin in a hat, the clasp 
of a necklace, the metal top of a handbag, catch 
her eye in passing. The waxed strip of floor 
glides beneath her feet, glistening and soapy 
and yielding. 

“If I dance long enough tonight,” thinks 
Maude confusedly, “I shall end by not think- 
ing of anything at all.” 

She shuts her eyes and relaxes against that 
manly and insensible chest, and gives herself 
up to the ceaseless revolutions with the half- 
swooning confidence of a child bent on drown- 
ing itself. But suddenly the music stops and 
the toreador, without a look, without a word, 
drops her like a hotcake. She staggers to the 
nearest table and smiles as she passes her hand 
across her forehead and looks about her. 

“Oh, there’s my pair of lovers!” For each 
night it is her custom to pick out, among the 
supper parties, a couple that please her—to 
whom she is “sympathetic”, in her own phrase 
—a couple of real lovers, be it understood— 
upon whom she lavishes her attentions, her most 
naive smiles, sometimes a blown kiss, sometimes 
a flower; and whom her eyes follow with a 
momentary regret when the woman finally gets 
up to leave with that regal and nonchalant air 
that comes of knowing that she has in her wake 
a thoroughly captivated male! 

“My, but they’re darling, tonight, my ‘sym- 
pathetic’ couple!” 

Well, yes, perhaps they are, if one wishes to 
think them so. Maude does. A somewhat cruel 
and vindictive lustfulness preoccupies the man, 


who is very young and who can scarcely conceal 
his impatience. His eyes are falsely clear and 


‘so changeful that they would turn pale sooner 


than would his dark countenance. He eats in 
haste, as if he were at a lunch counter. When 
his eyes meet those of the woman, he throws 
back his head as if someone had suddenly 
pressed against his nostrils a bouquet of heavily 
scented flowers. 

She has come to meet him, eager, arrogant, 
glowing with the cold and with hunger. She 
cups his chin in her hands and then demands 
of the violinist in the embroidered shirt, 
“Music!” Again: You Swore to Me You'd Be 
True! 

“My, but I adore that!” she sighs aloud. And 
she smiles at Maude who is dancing past her. 
She starts talking and looks steadily at the young 
man. 

“Don’t!” she says to him, drawing away her 
hand that he is touching with his own. 

“Yes, my couple is sweet! But they seem to 
be quarreling without saying a word,” thinks 
Maude. “And though they love each other, 
they’re not sweethearts.” 


FTSHE woman leans back in her chair with- 

out taking her eyes away from the man op- 
posite her, who is eating with such savage haste. 
Maude watches the long thin face of the 
woman, with its burning eyes, as if expecting 
something strange to happen. At any moment 
the manager may summon the little dancer back 
to her work with a click of his tongue. Maude 
waits, hypnotically bound to this silent woman, 
who, separated from her partner by those gulfs 
of music, is perhaps drifting farther away from 
him with every throb. She sees into the situ- 
ation with a kind of clairvoyant despair. 

“Yes, they love each other; but they are not 
for each other. They aren’t happy.” The dark 
face of the woman confesses as much. She is 
obstinately silent, as if she feared to burst into 
tears or to speak banal reproaches. Her eyes are 
eloquent with horror. They say to the man, 
“Your love is terrible. You don’t understand 
me. / don’t really know you. You frighten me. 
You laugh at everything I care for. You are sc 
false. You have taken all of me, except my 
confidence. If you only knew what sparkling 
springs in me you dry up because I am afraid 
of you. What am I doing here with you? May 
this music deliver me from you forever. Or 
may this violin stop now, before I utterly des- 
pise you. You want to conquer me, not to 
make me happy. And the worst part of me 
promises you the victory.” 

Maude sighs: “Oh, they’re so badly matched, 
my sympathetic couple! She really ought to 
leave him; but—” 

“Come on,” whispers the man, as he gets to 
his feet. The woman, too, rises—long, supple, 
and black, like an obedient serpent, under the 
threat of those two clear eyes, so caressing and 
so false. She follows him, defenseless, without 
any other help than the sisterly smile of the 
little blonde dancer, who is unhappy about her 
“sympathetic” couple and whose childlike 
mouth reproaches. ‘So soon!” 





VANITY FAIR 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


Naiads of Old—Nymphs of the Sacred Spring 


Three Ladies, in Masks by W. T. Benda, Posed as Greek Goddesses in a Modern Garden 
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What of the French Franc? 
A Darksome Diary of Its Successive and Exceedingly Dangerous Sinking Spells 


AM moved to write the impending article 

—which will be plaintive in character— 

by no single cause but by a series of causes 
some of them dating back to the fatal day just 
after the Armistice when I took my first step 
in international finance. I did this at the in- 
stigation of one Paul Low, of the well known 
banking house of Harris and Low. 

“Buy francs,” Paul said. “Buy all you 
can.” And I did. 

I trusted Paul Low. He was my classmate at 
college, one of my ushers and a life-long 
friend. Moreover, I respected his judgment. 
His position in his firm was that of Assistant 
Vice-President. Not until later did I learn that 
this is the lowest position that can be offered 
to any of the help in Harris and Low’s employ. 
Paul was Assistant Vice-President in charge of 
stationery. I thought of my friend as associated 
with finance in its Jarger aspects. I felt that 
he had made rapid strides for a young man; 
that he had his foot on the ladder, so that, 
when Paul said, “Buy francs,” I listened. 

He proposed the purchase of francs on the 
night of the Armistice celebration which was 
a big night, you remember. Paul and I met on 
Fifth Avenue and stuck together. It was an 
expansive and expensive evening. I would have 
bought anything. “Francs?” I said. “Sure... 
buy a million of them. Vive Ja franc! Vive 
everything!” 

A few days later he amplified his reasons. 
France was going to stage a splendid come- 
back. Their stability and industry, their na- 
tional thrift . . . why, they were the richest 
nation, per capita, in the world! . . . nothing 
to it. The franc was going to bound back to 
the old 5-to-a-dollar basis and the man who 
bought them now would be able to go abroad in 
a year or two, live like a prince, hire a motor, 
buy champagne and have a perfectly thumping 
time for practically nothing. We were hilari- 
ous over the prospect. Paul would go over with 
me. He said he had a friend who went over 
every year and kept his little red book right up 
to date. 

There was absolutely nothing wrong with 
the picture. 

I bought francs. Every week I pushed 
twenty, or fifty, perfectly good dollars through 
the wicket of my bank, receiving in exchange 
an incredible number of crisp banknotes. The 
denominations staggered me, 300, 600 and 
1,000 francs. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


COULDN’T get away from my memories 

of early days in Paris when a five-franc 
sinker was a dollar and a Napoleon . .. well, 
no five-dollar gold piece ever had the value 
that those occasional “looeys” possessed. I 
thought of what I used to be able to do with 
twenty francs and the room spun about me. 
Why, I was a Croesus. I was in a fair way to 
become one of those American “milliardaires” 
that the lads in my atelier used to talk about! 
My souvenirs corroborated other details of 
Paul’s talk. The French were thrifty. Think- 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ing back, I couldn’t remember their spending 
a nickel when there was an American around. 
Among themselves they had an every-man-for- 
himself method of buying but they recognized 
that the “treating system” was an American 
institution and with that Gallic grace of theirs 
they gave way to it. In order to make the 
Americans feel at home they Iet them buy. 
It was part of their subtle courtesy. “Subtle” 
is right. - 

However, I saw that this would work out not 
only to their advantage but also to mine. They 
would probably continue to let Americans buy 
and hasten the rich years of rehabilitation when 
they and I would reap our harvest. I bought 
francs with renewed zeal. 

Shall I ever forget the morning that I found 
my strongbox so bursting with notes that I 
combined a number of them into one for 
100,000 francs! Ye gods, I was myself a god. 
I walked on air. No metal could touch me. 
For a few days I floated about like a bubble, 
chuckling hoarsely to myself and slapping my 
thigh. My family thought I was going crazy 
and tried to find out what was the matter with 
me. But I wouldn’t tell. The French travel 
fund was a secret, Paul’s and mine. We were 
going on this trip. I might have to park the 
family somewhere in the wilds of Brittany 
but the Paris part of it was to be for men only. 


ENTER DOUBT 


T was a short time after this that the first 

insidious doubts as to the value of my in- 
vestment began to seep into my consciousness. 
Where they came from I do not know. In 
financial matters my amateur standing is un- 
sullied and the language of Wall Street is a 
mystery to me. But there were intimations, 
newspaper leaders, to the effect that there was 
something rotten in the state of French finances; 
scraps of conversation overheard on trains as 
to the parlous position of the franc in the 
monetary world. A film began to gather over 
the surface of my picture. I made a date with 
Paul who had been promoted to pencils and 
erasers, as Special Assistant to the First Vice- 
President. We talked things over. He was 
heartiness itself, 

“This is the very time to buy,” he assured 
me. “You can get them cheaper now and strike 
a lower average. You are really paying back 
money to yourself.” 

I couldn’t quite see how I was paying myself 
money by spending it, but his splendid opti- 
mism overbore me. I sat on my doubts and 
took his advice. The fund grew apace. 

But the poison of distrust was in me. I 
had been buying francs now for what seemed 
a lifetime. When I looked at my collection 
of engravings of the Sisters Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity I felt that I must have about 
all there were of them. But there were always 
others on the market, at less than I had paid 
for mine. I began to cherish a secret hope 
that certain issues of francs might be worth 
more than others, like vintage wines or rare 
postage stamps. Through my mind flashed a 





picture of a possible newspaper adv.: 


“G. S. CHAPPELL, FINANCIER, 
SELLS HIS FRANC COLLECTION 
1917 ISSUES A FEATURE” 


I rang up Harris and Low. You could have 
knocked me down with a fly swatter. “Mr. 
Paul Low is no longer with us. He has gone 
to Oregon.” He had quit, the despicable four- 
flusher, sneaked out from under me, he, my 
financial adviser. Sick at heart, trembling with 
rage, I turned from the phone. Well, I was in 
it now. But one thing was sure. I was through 
with the Wall Street gang,—the big crooks. 


WORSE, AND MORE OF IT 


ROM that day to this I haven’t had a 
serenely happy moment. Acting as my own 
expert, I have felt it necessary to get what 
information I could. I can think of no mental 
torture worse than that of reading reports and 
quotations of which one only understands 
that they are very, very rotten. Since the be- 
ginning of the current year my anguish has 
been especially acute. Here it is, nearly ten 
years since I began to buy these infernal 
francs and the big Up-movement _hasn’t 
started. Far from it. 
Every morning my eyes have met the same 
heading. 
“Franc Establishes New Low, 
Amid Fiscal Strife.” 


There have also been sub-captions. 


“Franc tumbles to 29.10 as Little Hope 
Looms.” 


There is something amazing about the 
franc’s ability to establish a new low every day. 
If it weren’t so involved I might get a kick out 
of it. It’s rather splendid, somehow, to think 
of the finance ministers sitting round the table 
and saying, “They think that is as low as we 
can go? Mais, non!” Then, like Charley Hoff, 
they go out and break their own record. Only, 
where Hoff goes up, they go down. 

Once in a while my eye caught a gleam of 
hope when I read: 


“MARKET MAKES RECOVERY 
AS FUTURE OUTLOOK CLEARS” 


I sprang at this with a low yelp of pleasure. 

“Certain favourable omens,” it began, and 
went on to say that .“‘the market derived sup- 
port from its strengthened technical position.” 
This was too “technical” for me so I skipped 
down the column until I struck the snag I had 
feared. There it was, the joker in the pack, 
the merry ha-ha in the wheeze. “While the 
stock market was regaining its equilibrium the 
foreign situation gave an unfavourable reflec- 
tion of the deplorable condition of France. 
Exchange on Paris dropped to its lowest point 
for all time.” 

The italics are mine... all mine. But they 
were wrong in one thing: It wasn’t the lowest 
for all time. They went lower next day. 

The jolly paragraph continued. “The 1926 
(Continued on page 116) 
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ETHEL LE NEVE 
The motive for the El- 
more murder was love 
for Miss Le Neve, a 
typist, with whom Crip- 


THE SKETCH 


VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Dr. Crippen 
A Story of the First Murderer to be Intercepted by Wireless in Mid-Ocean 


HE mysterious dis- 

appearance of their 

treasurer, in the 
late winter of 1910, gave 
the London Music Hall 
Ladies’ Guild subject for 
wonder and gossip. On 
the last night in January, 
the treasurer, Miss Belle 
Elmore (and her docile 
husband) entertained at 
dinner, in her home at 
Hilldrop Crescent, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Martinetti. Mr. 
Martinetti was a retired 
music hal] “artist”. Din- 
ner was cooked and served 


pen eloped to Canada by Miss Elmore; and the 
four afterwards played 
whist until between one and two. The hostess 
was well, cheerful, loquacious and kind; she 
was probably rather noisy, as usual, and quite 
her own plump, flamboyant self. Her clothes 
were noticeable,—a little conspicuous, and so, 
also, was her jewelry. Altogether she was in 
usual form, and gave her husband a sound scold- 
ing for neglect—as she thought—of some 
point of courtesy toward her guests. He took 
the reproof meekly, as was his wont. Toward 
two o’clock in the morning, he ran out and 
searched the streets for a cab—Mr. Martinetti 
had a slight chill—and when the cab was found 
the Martinettis departed. The door of 39 
Hilldrop Crescent closed,—and Miss Elmore 
vanished from human sight. 


T SHOULD be explained that Belle EI- 

more was not so called because of sympathy 
with the aims of the Lucy Stone League. She 
also would have described herself as a music 
hall “artiste”, and Belle Elmore was her pro- 
fessional title. Prior to her marriage she had 
been known, at her home in New York, as 
Cora Turner, but this was also an alias. Her 
true maiden—or to be precise—her unmarried 
name, was Kunigunde Mackamotzki; her father 
was a Russian Pole, and her mother a German. 
She was a variety actress mangué. Her adoring 
husband, in the early days of their marriage, 
had paid for music lessons in New York: she 
aspired to grand opera. When they moved to 
London her ambition declined to music halls 
of the first class, and finally to those of second 
and even third rate. Almost her only appear- 
ance was at a time of an actors’ strike; the 
audience sympathized with the strike and hissed 
her off the stage. After that, writes her his- 
torian, Mr. Filson Young, she “had to content 
herself with frequenting music hall circles, 
reading the £ra, retaining her ‘stage’ name of 
Belle Elmore, and adding to her already large 
stock of theatrical garments.” Her election as 
treasurer of the Music Hall Guild had given 
her new interests, many congenial friends, and 
an opportunity for charitable work which she 
faithfully performed. 

The little inoffensive husband, with whom 
the Martinettis left her that morning—and for 
whose benefit she continued the scolding—was 
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a native of Coldwater, Michigan, a man ap- 
proaching fifty years of age. His name was 
Hawley Harvey Crippen; he had the degree 
of M.D. from the Hospital College of Cleve- 
land, and had practised medicine in four or five 
American cities, but had lived in London for 
ten years. In that city he had been employed 
by a number of “medical” companies; the 
mere recital of their names would make a re- 
spectable practitioner writhe in 
agony. Chiefly he had been with 
the redoubtable Munyon, whose 
portrait—in frock coat, La Follette 
hair, and with finger upraised, tell- 
ing the world that “There is 
hope!” used to be as familiar in 
America as W. L. Douglas and 
Lydia Pinkham. He was now a 
dentist, and was also interested in 
an “‘ear-cure business’. 


DAY or two after the Mar- 

tinetti dinner, the Music 
Hall Ladies’ Guild were surprised 
to receive Miss Elmore’s resigna- 
tion. She announced in a letter 
that she had been called in a great 
hurry to America, by the illness of 
a relative. The letter was signed 
“Belle Elmore, p.p.H.H.C.” and 
Dr. Crippen affirmed that he wrote 
it himself, at his wife’s request, 
She was packing in great haste, and 
unable to attend to correspondence. 
She was also in too great a hurry, 
it appeared, to take away some of 
her clothes, furs, jewels, money and other pos- 
sessions. The Music Hall Ladies were some- 
what puzzled at this, and when a few weeks 
later Dr. Crippen attended the dinner and 
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TRE SKETCH 
DR. CRIPPEN 
When Belle Elmore disappeared, Dr. 
Hawley Harvey Crippen had lived 
in London tor ten years. He was an 
American citizen who, after practis- 
ing in four or five American cities, 
had gone abroad to work for various 
“medical” organizations of ill-repute 


ball of the Benevolent Fund, bringing another 
lady with him, and when it was observed that 
the other lady was wearing some of Mrs. 
Crippen’s most conspicuous jewels, the bad 
taste of the incident caused more or less com- 





BELLE ELMORE 


Crippen, for whose mur- 
Doctor 
was hanged 


ment. “Peter” Crippen, as he was often 
known, had been well liked by his wife’s 
friends; one of them called him “the nicest 
man I ever knew’; while ladies who believed 
that all husbands should be kept in abject 
submission looked upon the Crippen house- 
hold as a model of perfect discipline. 

None of them seems to have approved of 
the other lady. She was Miss Ethel Le Neve, 
a typist in the employ of Dr. Crip- 
pen’s company. Her age was 27; 
her appearance and manner the 
exact opposites of the vanished 
Belle Elmore. Miss Le Neve was 
quiet, well-mannered and gentle; 
as biddable as Miss Elmore had 
been loud and assertive. Even the 
mild Dr. Crippen was able to com- 
mand her fate; their relations had 
been intimate for a year or two, 
In March, following the disap- 
pearance of Mrs. Crippen, she 
openly took up her residence at 39 
Hilldrop Crescent with the Doctor, 
and a week or two later they went 
together for a short trip to Dieppe. 

The friends of Belle Elmore 
continued to ask about her sudden 
flight, and at last the Doctor broke 
to them the sad news. Belle had 
gone to California—where his son, 
by his first marriage lived—and 
there, “up in the high mountains” 
she had perished from pneumonia. 
The Music Hall Ladies were in- 
expressibly shocked, but they de- 
sired to do what was proper by their old pal. 
If the address could be given them, they would 
forward a wreath for the grave. This, said 
Dr. Crippen, with due solemnity, was im- 
practicable. The body had been cremated, and 
the ashes were being forwarded to London. 
When the urn arrived, the ladies might then 
lay their wreath. Again they withdrew, baf- 
fled, puzzled, and most properly incensed 
against “that Le Neve woman”. For nearly 
six months the riddle was without solution. 
Dr. Crippen’s business and professional asso- 
ciates knew nothing of his domestic affairs; 
the circumstances of his life at home, both be- 
fore and after Mrs. Crippen’s disappearance, 
were known to very few. Yet the Music Hall 
Ladies, and their allied and associated gentle- 
men, were curious, disturbed, and suspicious. 

In June, at last, one of them went to Scot- 
land Yard, and told a story which sent Chief 
Inspector Dew to the dental office. Dr. Crip- 
pen received him pleasantly and frankly, and 
said that he realized that the time had come 
for him to tell the truth. The Inspector ad- 
mitted that such a course would be perfectly 
agreeable, as far as he was concerned. Mr. 
Dew thereupon spent the entire day in the 
office, the dentist dictating an extensive account 
of his entire career, and going into another 
room from time to time, to pull a tooth. The 
important part of the statement was that Dr. 
Crippen declared that out of regard for his 

(Continued on page 108) 
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life, Mrs. 


Crippen 
in 1911 
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JUNE, 1926 


A CHAMPION 
Georges Carpentier is one of the 
best of contemporary Charleston 
dancers, a particularly remarkable 
achievement for a Frenchman, since 
it is logically a difficult thing for 
Gallic feet to capture the strange, 
broken rhythm of the Negro dance. 
Vanity Fair presents the first photo- 
graphs of M. Georges en Charleston 





NOTE 


Perhaps the most poignant praise 
ever offered to M. Carpentier was 
embodied in the following alleged 
verse, recently composed by an en- 
thusiastic lady journalist (for the 
best results, the words must be 
pronounced so as to rhyme exactly): 
“The orchid man of France is here, 
His name is Georges Carpentier’ 
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PUSHIN’ THE AIR 


This movement corresponds 
to that shown across the 
page. The hands seem elo- 
quently to resist some dev- 
ilish but attractive phantom 


se FROGGIN’ IT 

n The famous French pugilist 
ce demonstrates that movement 
d of the Charleston which pro- 
| gresses, in a crescendo of 
i, wiggles, into the ‘“‘scronch” 





GEORGES CARPENTIER 


This is the first movement of the Charleston, 
and about the only one that nearly everybody 
can do. As someone—was it Bessie Love?— 
knowingly remarked, “It’s all in the knees” 


Ol’ Massa Carpentier: 
The Charleston Expert 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES SHEELER 











THE FINALE 
“Dance Till It Hurts!’ is the slo- 
gan of every Charleston dancer, 
and M. Carpentier is no less generous 
than the black dancers of Harlem 





I AIN’T TIRED NO MO’! 





In this movement the hands, tired of 
resistance, trace a curve of joyful aban- 
- don above the dancer’s head. The feet 

echo the first movement in the dance 














STRUT YO’ STUFF! 
The first movement of the Charleston, 
. shown at the top center of the page, 
melts with rhythmic certainty into 
this, properly the second movement. 
As in the ring, M. Carpentier’s grace- 
ful footwork is especially noteworthy 
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VANITY FAIR 


Revealing Further Secrets of Play Producing—The Out-of-Town Opening 


SIXTH (AND PENULTIMATE) LECTURE 
HOSE of my readers who were intelli- 
gent cnough (or strong enough, as the 
case may be), to endure to the end of my 

last lecture, may possibly have wondered what 
on earth else there remains to be told about 
the production of Heart’s Clouds, that won- 
drous drama. They will have conjectured 
something as follows, “What more can the 
fellow have to tell us about this play. Every- 
thing seems to have been thoroughly muddled 
up. The director, poor devil, has been told he 
has just one week in which to produce a sixteen 
scene tragedy, he has got an almost entirely 
brand new company, the manager has never so 
much as shown himself, being still in Florida, 
and to cap things, the star has now refused to 
play with the ingénue. The director cannot 
get rid of either, as the star has a legal hold on 
the play, while the ixgénue has a hold (not 
quite so legal) on the manager. The play 
obviously cannot be done.” 

Well, of course, the play can and will be 
done—after a fashion. In the production of a 
play things gencrally proceed from good to 
bad, from bad to worse, from worse to hell, 
after which they recover somewhat—usually. 
Mr. Stilton, the director, solves the most imme- 
diate difficulty by sending the ingénue to sce 
her friend, the manager down in Miami, count- 
ing on her not being back much before the play 
Meanwhile the stage manager reads 








opens. 
her part. 

Now I cannot deny that six days is not a 
great deal of time in which to prepare even a 
simple drama, and Mr, Stilton, feeling just as 
I do about it, exhorts his company not to expend 
a great amount of aesthetic fimesse upon their 
réles, but to confine themselves to the simple 
memorising of their lines. 

“Cut out the swell acting, folks,” he says in 
his inimitable way, “and learn them verses. 
You won’t have no books in your hands Mon- 
day night. You’ll only have ya brains to fall 
back on. God help ya then.” 


DON’T propose to go into the details of the 

somewhat hectic days that follow, but | 
will pause for a moment at the dress rehearsal, 
an interesting function which I| feel the layman 
who is following these lectures should know 
something about. Though the dress rehearsal 
is often such in name only, that very name 
continues to inspire with terror all who take 
part in it. Heart’s Clouds is scheduled to open 
in Stamford on the Monday night, and the 
company is called for dress rehearsal at a New 
York theatre at 9 a.m. on Saturday. This early 
start is necessary, inasmuch as there is a matinée 
performance scheduled in the theatre, but there 
is quite a panic among the company on being 
told of it. You see, 9 a.m. is almost an incredi- 


ble hour to most actors, many not really believ- 
ing in its existence at all. Some of the cast, 
having been unable to ascertain exactly when 
9 a.m. actually is, go to Mr. Stilton and ask him 
if he doesn’t mean 9 .m., which is an hour 
they know something about. 


Finding they 
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really have to be there at this fabulous hour, 
they resort to various means of assuring their 
arrival. Some stay up all night, some, having 
business friends, ask them to call them up, one 
sends himself a night letter, etc. 

Looking a little worn out, they appear on the 
stage more or less at 9 a.m. all dressed and made 
up. They find a large force of stage hands 











LAUGHING IT OFF 


By GrorGr S$. CHAPPELL 


| “I hope you like my dress,” said she; 
| “f hadn’t noticed it,” said I, 
“There isn’t really much to see... . 
She smiled, ‘That’s just the reason why 
I like it; it’s the easiest frock 

I’ve ever had, to don or doff. 

In just two minutes, by the clock, 

I put iton .. . or laugh it off!” 


” 











busily banging nails into a huge piece of scen- 
ery which is lying on the floor of the stage. 
The company wait around for half an hour, 
and then, feeling they are rather in the way, go 
back to their dressing rooms. One hour later 
they are awakened from their fitful dozes by 
the stentorian voice of the stage manager yell- 
ing ‘Beginners, Act one please—on the stage 
quick.” They tear downstairs nervously, and 
on arrival on the stage are surprised to find the 
same large force of stage hands still banging 
nails into apparently the same enormous piece 
of scenery, which has not moved from its 
prostrate position on the floor. This time they 
remain, and a long, long time later, are re- 
warded by seeing the stage hands raise the 
recumbent mass from the floor and attempt to 
push it into place. This they seem to find 
inordinately difficult, and finally, about noon, a 
voice from the darkened auditorium shouts, 
“What the hell’s the matter,” whereupon a 
rather nervous stage manager steps to the foot- 
lights and says, “I’m sorry, Mr. Stilton, but it 
doesn’t fit.” 

“What doesn’t fit, for the love of blank 
blank?” 

“The set, Mr. Stilton, they made it too big. 
I guess it’]] fit at Stamford all right.” 


“I guess it will too. If it don’t, you’ll fit in 
some other job. Let ’em rehearse without it.” 

The company, thereupon, hoping the other 
fifteen scenes fit better than this one does, play 
the first scene on the bare stage, and then retire 
to their dressing rooms to get ready for the 
second scene. ‘They are told to hurry, and 
scramble into their clothes frantically in the 
space of a few minutes. After this they wait 
for another half hour, and finally at 1:30 p.m. 
the stage manager sends a message that the 
dress rehearsal will be postponed till tomorrow 
night, Sunday, at Stamford, at 8 o’clock sharp, 

The next day, the entire cast travel down to 
Stamford, engage rooms at the only hotel, and 
at about seven o’clock those who are still in the 
hotel receive a message that the dress rehearsal 
has been postponed till 10 o’clock. The cast 
settle themselves down in the hotel lounge, 
some trying to remember their parts, and some 
trying to forget them. Eventually they drift 
along to the theatre, where a rumour is spread- 
ing that the manager, Mr. Samuels, has returned 
from Florida and is to be there tonight. This 
rather excites them, as, none of them having ever 
seen him, he has acquired a sort of mythical 
significance in their eyes. At 10 o’clock sharp 
they appear dressed on the stage, to find the 
setting for the first scene, with a persistence 
that is becoming monotonous, in its customary 
prone position on the floor. Over its recumbent 
frame a frightful row is in progress between 
the director, the stage manager, the assistant 
stage manager, the scenic artist, the stage car- 
penter, the property man, and various others 
concerned. It appears that the set, having been 
too big for the New York theatre, has turned 
out to be too small for the Stamford theatre. 
Mr. Stilton is speaking severely to the scenic 
artist. 

“Will ya please tell me,” he bellows in his 
righteous wrath, “if there’s any blank blank 
theatre in the blank blank United States that 
the blank blank set ewd// fit.” 


HE scenic artist quite irrelevantly replies 

that the set is not yet paid for, which 
doesn’t improve matters, and the ensuing argu- 
ment passes another hour pleasantly, at the end 
of which Mr. Stilton decides to cut out the 
first scene entircly, feeling, no doubt, that 
fifteen scenes are just as good to any play as 
sixteen. Concerning the rejected sect, he in- 
forms the scenic artist that he (the scenic artist) 
knows exactly what he can do with it. 

It now being eleven o’clock, the cast once 
more retire to get ready for the second scene, 
which is not so elaborate as the first, being 
merely a large piece of canvas with the railway 
station at Fresno painted somewhat idealistically 
upon it. (The discarded set had purported to 
be a representation of the interior of a Pullman 
car en route to Fresno.) At 11:30 the curtain is 
actually about to ring up when a telephone 
message from New York announces that Mr. 
Samuels is just leaving for Stamford, and will 
they hold the curtain an hour till his arrival. 
On this news the star, Miss Florence Partridge, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Alice Brady 


HIS fine actress, surviving uninjured her success in motion pictures and her 
Sallies into vaudeville, created a great hubbub in New York this spring by 
the magnificent performance of her first tragic role. That is the hysteric in 
William Hurlbut’s ruthless play about the woman whose religious fervour and 
whose great passion for a strapping young mountebank of a revivalist weave a 
hideous rigadoon on the side of the sawdust trail. Our playwrights have been 


CHARLES SHEELER 


in **Bride of The Lamb” 


edging closer and closer of recent seasons to that plexus in the new psychopathy 
where the strands of religious ecstasy and the filaments of amorous desire are 
woven into a fabric that is both a prayer-rug and a comforter. In Bride of the 
Lamb, Mr. Hurlbut, advancing the frontiers of the new freedom a few paces 
further, might be said to have shot the works. This play of his (at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre) makes Rain seem as timorous and skittish as E]sie Dinsmore 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Improper Drama—Old and New 


The Causes and Antecedents of the New Sophistication in Our Theatre 


S is tolerably well known by all of us who 
once upon a time were driven through 
Mr. Green’s shorter history, Oliver 
Cromwell and the snitfaces cut off the head of 
that unfortunate monarch, Charles I, and then 
closed all the theatres in England. But what 
some of us seem to forget (the capacity to for- 
get history is truly tremendous) is that after 
sitting on the lid for a dozen years, Cromwell 
and the blue-law “snitfaces” (the John Roach 
Stratons of their time) were blown clean off by 
the accumulated steam; Bonnie Prince Charlie 
came back from France, and thereafter for 
some little time the sky was the limit. The 
Restoration period in London, say from 1660 
to 1700, has been looked upon askance ever 
since, especially by T. B. Macaulay and the 
good lady who a year or two ago wrote a his- 
tory of the drama for the women’s clubs of 
America to study, and devoted exactly one para- 
graph to Restoration comedy. But this is rather 
a pity, because not only was the Restoration 
comedy as brilliant and glittering a reflection 
of a period as has ever been penned in English, 
but the elegancies of the Restoration, much 
more than the obscenities, permanently affected 
English life, set the style for the 18th cen- 
tury, and the lessons of the Restoration might 
very profitably be scanned by some of us today 
—for we, too, are in a kind of Restoration pe- 
riod—1926 model. 


OME day a man like Strachey will write a 

life of Sir George Etheredge (who created 
the first Restoration comedy and also wrote 
the most fascinating letters and diplomatic 
reports in the annals of England) and so 
cast a new light on the whole Restoration pe- 
riod, in which, after all, Nell Gwynne and her 
royal protector weren’t the only figures. 

Meanwhile, give a thought to the drama. 

The Restoration comedy, of which Con- 
greve’s Way of the World was a late and 
especially glittering example, and The School 
for Scandal a sport thrown off 77 years later, 
was creative literature in the truest sense, be- 
cause, with the utmost zest and spontaneity it 
mirrored the life of its times. It imitated noth- 
ing in the past, though it cribbed many a plot 
from Moliére. It was written to be acted not 
to a democratic audience, but to the sophisti- 
cated beaux and belles of aristocratic London, 
and from it you can learn exactly what they 
were like. They had no sense of sin, these 
elegant creatures. They had only a sense of 
style, and an enormous desire to be entertained. 
Oppressed in the immediate past by Puritan 
restrictions which they could not understand, 
the spiritual validity of which they could not 
grasp, they now seized upon their entertain- 
ment like hungry men on a course dinner, and 
they lingered lovingly over their wine. 

In their comedy they laughed at everybody 
and everything (except correct form; that was 
serious). There were no heroes, no heroines, 
in their plays. Their humour was too disillu- 
sioned, too witty, too dry and passionless, to 
admit the sentimental sympathy needed to 
create heroes and heroines. But they gorged on 


By JOHN UPTON 


plot. When The Way of the World was pro- 
duced in New York a year ago, most people 
were almost hopelessly bewildered by the com- 
plications of the story. 

But there is an illuminating line in one of 
the Restoration plays, to the effect that an audi- 
ence as soon tires of a play with only one plot 
as a man tires of love when he has only one 
mistress. ‘They wanted variety, these men and 
women of King Charlie’s London! The hun- 
ger for variety may be, after all, a kind of hun- 
ger for fullness, for richness of life. At any 
rate this hunger was, in the Restoration, at sharp 
and inevitable contrast with the dour dullness 
of Puritanism as generally preached and prac- 
tised. Not all Puritans, alas, are John Miltons! 

Be that as it may, the plots of the Restoration 
dramatists were complicated as their loves were 
many, and also they were light—like their 
loves. There was no heartbreak in ten scores of 
them. Even their tragedies were so formalized 
to a style that emotion was removed. Read 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and ther 
read Dryden’s version of it! Voltaire called 
Shakespeare a barbarian; but Dryden had un- 
consciously anticipated this verdict. In comedy, 
read Wycherley’s The Country Wife (prob- 
ably the funniest play in English, with the pos- 
sible exception of Shaw’s The Great Catherine). 
Garrick, years after, managed to emasculate 
this play for a later taste, and as The Country 
Girl Ada Rehan used to play it in my boyhood 
at Daly’s theatre in New York. But the orig- 
inal couldn’t be acted today, on Broadway. It 
would shock even Al Woods, partially because 
it makes a joke of a disease that modern medi- 
cine has taught us is far from a joke. Never- 
theless, The Country Wife is actually, in most 
particulars, far less offensive than, let us say, 
Cradle Snatchers, or, perhaps better, The Green 
Hat, because its humour is so much lighter, so 
much more nearly passionless, so utterly free 
from any sentimental, erotic excitation. [t has 
the light, dry style, the unconsciousness of sin, 
that characterized the Restoration. 


ND right there, I think, lies one great dif- 

ference between the real Restoration and 
our 1926 model. The Restoration dramatists 
and audiences, though they had been so recently 
suppressed by the snitfaces, and though they 
were everywhere, even in London, still sur- 
rounded by the “blue-law” snitfaces (who, in 
1698, almost blasted them out of the theatre 
again), were none the less an aristocratic breed 
of another kidney, who looked upon the Puri- 
tans not so much with scorn as with complete 
incomprehension. It is perfectly evident from 
the replies which men like Congreve wrote to 
Jeremy Collier’s blast in 1698 against the im- 
morality of the stage, that they really didn’t 
understand in the least what all the shootin’ was 
for. Their drama had been too spontaneous a 
reflection of their own lives, their own uncon- 
scious attitude toward life. 

Now, today, in New York especially, we are 
doing many things in the theatre that the Res- 
toration dramatists did, and our excesses have 
much the same cause—a previous suppression of 





the natural man, and the sense of reformers 
always about to annoy us. For example, in the 
Restoration the stage characters used to use cer- 
tain expressions which cannot be printed in a 
family magazine like Vanity Fair, apparentiy 
for no other reason than to make the ladies in 
the audience blush—or pretend to blush. And 
it is fairly apparent that the ladies liked it, 
Similar expressions had been used, to be sure, in 
the Elizabethan age, even by the Great Wil- 
liam, but then they were a part of medizval 
coarseness of speech, and popped out uncon- 
sciously. Congreve and Etheredge put them in 
deliberately, just as we do now. At present we 
cheerfully pay $3.30 to hear language used on 
the stage which we could readily hear for noth- 
ing by listening to a baggage rustler loading a 
lady’s wardrobe trunk packed for Palm Beach. 
Our female auditors hardly blush any more 
when one of the characters on the stage refers 
to the canine origin of another. 


ND, of course, there was the famous 
maiden aunt at What Price Glory. Serious 
dramatists like Stallings, Anderson, and O’ Neill 
may tell you that they employ this language 
because realism demands it; they may even 
think they do. But the answer to that is, 
“Ridiculous”! They put it in because, not so 
long ago, they couldn’t put it in at all, for any 
reason, because our stage and all our literature 
was oppressed by propriety, because in the mat- 
ter of art we were all snitfaces. And they put it 
in, too, because all around them today, as all 
around the Restoration theatre, are still a great 
body of snitfaces trying to suppress the natural 
man. It is a sort of wild whoop of freedom, 
and an excess of defiance. 

But here is the difference; Sir George Ethez- 
edge, while he may have despised the snitfaces, 
was never one of them and couldn’t understand 
them. He lived his whole life on a plane of 
style quite different from theirs. He was a 
gentleman, they were the dourgeoisie. Play- 
writing was an elegant sport, the game of ama- 
teurs, just as life, for that matter, was an cle- 
gant sport. But our dramatists and writers to- 
day, and our audiences today, while they too 
may despise the snitfaces, are bone of their 
bone. Even H. L. Mencken is a reformer, like 
the rest of us! No such line separates Heywood 
Broun from John Roach Straton as separated 
Congreve from his Puritan critics. We are a 
democracy—on both sides of the footlights. 

So, when our dramatists deliberately inject 
profanity, obscenity, and forbidden words 
into their plays, and when we enjoy hearing 
them (as there is no denying a lot of us do 
today), it isn’t with that easy conscience (or 
lack of conscience) the Restoration had. We 
are too deliberate and too often smirking about 
it, because it actually offends something pretty 
deeply rooted in our own natures, in our racial 
inheritance. For, after all, it was the snitface3, 
and not the court of Charles Il, who founded 
and developed America. 

I think the present time more closely 
resembles the Restoration in the ironic temper 

(Continued on page 102) 
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DURING THE INTERMISSION 


Miss Knight has lately been captivated 
by theatrical life behind the scenes. Just 
as Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec were en- 
chanted by back-stage glimpses of the 
music halls, so has Miss Knight fallen 
a victim to the selfsame magic spell 


Behind the Scenes 
With Laura Knight 


An English Painter Who 
Loves the Theatre 


AURA KNIGHT, the English artist, is, 
it need hardly be said, well known to 
British lovers of art. She has contributed 
regularly in London to the major English ex- 
positions. Recently, however, some of her 
more important works have been seen in Amer- 
ica, notably in Pittsburgh and Chicago. Not 
oly is she a painter of the first rank, but for 
many years she has also given close and expert 
attention to lithography and etching. It is good 
news to hear that she is planning a trip to Amer- 
ica in the fall and that New York will then have 
achance to see work by her not only in oils but 
in three separate divisions of the graphic arts. 





THE LIPSTICK 
A drawing, in lithographic 
crayon, by Laura Knight. 
Note, in this quick and 
vivid little sketch, how 
surely and truthfully the 
figure has been realized 








MAKING UP (Below) 


A drawing, made back-stage 
in an English music hall. The 
figure is that of a dancer 
changing her makeup between 
acts. An admirable sketch— 
simply and naturally composed 
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A Sligh tly Exuberant 


s true that the inhabitants 


LTHOUGH iti 
of the U. S. A, have ample cause for 
ks to Bad Art, 


KS 
leggery and 26,000 lesser degrees of Bunk, ir 


pessimism, than Boot- 
is also true that said inhabitants are the fortu- 
nate possessors of a perfectly genuine panacea. 
Were not this so, throughout the breadth and 


length of our fair Jand mayhem would mag- 
nify itself to prodigious proportions, burglary 
J 


would bu ge to deadly dimensions, policemen 
would populate our most secret sanctuaries and 
such notable nodes of Ku/tur as New York City 
would leap ez masse to the celestial regions. 
Unbelievable as it may appear, there 
might even come a day when not a sin- 
gle campanul: 
sleep on duty and not a single authentic 
artist starved at his Corona. In short 
(and to put it very mildly) anything 


te congressman went to 


might happen. 

But the panacea is genuine. Crime, 
accordingly, is kept within quite con- 
venient bounds, murder is monotonously 
punished, unart and nonliquor exchange 
visiting cards and the dollar-bill waves 
triumphant o’er the land of the free 
and the of the of 
which to the existence of an 
important island, whose 
would 


nothing more obstreperous 


home slave—all 
is due 
otherwise not 
modest name seem to suggest 
than the 
presence of rabbits. No wonder learned 
people state that we occupy an epoch 
of miracles! 


A" the outset, one thing should be 
- understood: it is not owing to 


sociological, political, or even psycho- 
logical predilections that the present 
and unlearned writer partakes of the 
cure in question. Quite the contrary. 
Like those millions of other so-called 
human beings who find relief for their 
woes, each and every year, at Conev 
Island, he occupies these miraculous 
premises with purely personal inten- 





tions—or, more explicitly, in order to 
have a good time. And a good time he 
has. Only when his last spendable 
dime has irretrievably disappeared and 
his face sadly is turned towards his 
dilatory domicile, does it so much as 
occur to your humble servant to plumb 
the significance of his recent experiences. 
Such being the case, there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to his intellectual 

honesty re the isle and its amusements, con- 
cerning which (for the benefit of all thor- 
oughly unbenighted persons and an unhappy 
few who not accustomed to their 
complexes on The Thunderbolt) he hereby 


begs to discourse. 


are lose 


The amazing temple of pity and terror, mirth 
and amusement, which is popularly known as 
Coney Island, really constitutes a perfectly 
unprecedented fusion of the circus and the 
theatre. It resembles the theatre, in that it 
fosters every known species of illusion. It sug- 
in that touch 


circus, 


it puts us in 
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Coney Island 
Appreciation of New York’s 


By 


E. E. CUMMINGS 


with whatever hair-raising, 

1 But Coney has a distinct 
drop on both Whereas 
at the theatre we merely are deceived, at 
Whereas a 


the circus we are merely spectators of the 


breath-taking 


ins 
ng 


and pore-ope1 
leatre and circus. 


Coney we deceive ourselves. 


impossible, at Coney we ourselves perform 
we turn all the heavenly 





impossible feats 
somersaults imaginable and dare all the deliri- 
ous dangers conceivable; and when, rushing 
at horrid velocity over irrevocable precipices, 
we beard the force of gravity in his lair, no 
acrobat, no lion-tamer, can compete with us. 





DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


SUNDAY AT CONEY ISLAND 


An impression of Coney Island by Frans Masereel, a Bel- 
gian artist, who has never been there. Coney Island is, of 
course, the summer playground of New York’s six million 
where, as Mr. Cummings states, humanity is most emphati- 
cally itself, and where every species of illusion is fostered 


Be it further stated that humanity (and, by 
the way, there is such a thing) is most em- 
phatically itself at Coney. Whoever, on a really 
hot day, has attempted to swim three strokes in 
Coney Island waters will be strongly inclined 


to believe that nowhere else in all of the round 
world is humanity quite so much itself. (We 
have reference to the noteworthy phenomenon 
that every Coney Island swimmer swims, not in 
the water, but in the populace.) Nor is this 
spontaneous itselfness, on the part of Coney 
It is just as 
much terrestrial and just as much aerial. Any- 


Island humanity, merely aquatic. 


VANITY FAIR 


Famous Pleasure Park 


body who, of a truly scorching Saturday after. 
noon, has been caught in a Coney Island jam 
will understand the terrestrial aspect, and 
anybody who has watched (let alone partici- 
pated in) a Coney Island roller coaster will 
comprehend the aerial aspect, of humanity’s 
irreparable itselfness. But this means that the 
audience of Coney Island—as well as the per- 
formance given by that unmitigated circus- 





theatre—is unique. 

Ask Freud, he knows. 

Now to seek a formula for such a funda 
mental and glorious institution may appear, at 
first blush, presumptuous. Indeed, those 
of our readers who are dyed-in-the- 
wool Coney Island fans have doubtless 
resented our using the words “‘circus- 
theatre” to describe an (after all) 
indescribable phenomenon, We hastea 
to reassure them: Coney for us, as for 
themselves, is Coney and nothing else, 
But certain aspects of this miracle mesh, 
:0 to speak, with the theatre and with the 
circus; a fact which we consider strictly 
significant—not for Coney, but for art. 
We repeat: the essence of Coney Island’s 
“circus-theatre” consists in homogeneity, 
THE AUDIENCE IS THE PER- 
FORMANCE, and vice versa. If this 


be formula, let us make the most of it, 


HOSE readers who have inspected 

the International Theatre Ixposi- 
tion will realize that the world- 
wide “new movement” in the theatre 
is toward a similar goal. ‘Two facts are 
gradually being recognized: first, that 
the circus is an authentic “theatric” 
phenomenon and second, that the con- 
ventional “theatre” is a box of negligi- 


ble tricks. The existing relationships 
between actor and = audience and 


and theatre have been 
discovered to be rotten at their very 
cores. ll of new “theatres” 
having been suggested, to remedy this 
thoroughly disgraceful state of affairs 
—disgraceful because, in the present 
writer’s own lingo, a// genuine theatre 
isa verb and not a noun—we ourselves 
have the extraordinary honour to sug- 
gest: Coney Island. And lest anybody 
consider this suggestion futuristic, we 
will quote from The Little Reviesw the 
suggestion of Enrico Prampolini, en- 
titled (among other things): 


between audience 


sorts 


THE ELECTRO-DYNAMIC POLYDIMENSIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF LUMINOUS PLASTIC 
ELEMENTS MOVING IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE THEATRICAL HOLLOW 
This novel sheatrical 
owing to its position, allows the enlarge- 
ment of the visual angle of perspective 
beyond the horizon, displacing it on top 
and vice versa in a simultaneous interpene- 
tration, towards a centrifugal irradiation 
of infinite visual and emotional angles of 


construction, 


scenic action. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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THE EGYPTOLOGIST 


_ When it comes to making the 
' heads that wear crowns lie un- 


easy, none can equal Oliver But- 
terworth, the eminent New York 
ghoul and Egyptologist. He has 
disinterred many of the ancient 
toyal personages, not to speak 
of pyramids, obelisks, temples, 
mastabas, and rock-cut mauso- 
leums. The dead past, it seems, 
need not have buried its dead 








THE PSYCHOANALIST 


Doctor Paul Ehrich, the popular New York 
psychoanalist, is shown probing the com- 
plexes of a young lady who has been 
dreaming of red lights, boa constrictors 


and caviar. 


Disregarding the fact that she 


had supped on Welsh rarebit he will diag- 
nose her case as agoraphobia and acute 
mania resulting from an Electra complex 


THE ASTRONOMER 
The stars have had no privacy 
at all since that night when Henry 
Hodder first gazed through a tele- 


THE PICTURE EXPERT 
In the matter of brushwork, mid- 
dle distance and plastic values, 
there is no green in the eye of 





Percy Watters, the celebrated ex- 
pert on paintings. Show him a 
Fifteenth Century Madonna, the 


scope. He literally has got their 
number, for, while poets were busy 
taking flights of fancy among 
them, and lovers swooning with work of an ‘old Italian, and he 
delight in their radiance, Profes- will tell you what the artist ate 
sor Hodder was at work counting for lunch. But beauty, feeling, 
them, in the name of Science poetry—they are a blank to Percy 


Members of the Learned Professions 
A Few of the Colossal Intellects Who Are 


The Talk of the New York Dinner Tables 


Drawings by ALAN ODLE 
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THE BIRTH CONTROLLER 


With the immortal words of 
Malthus ringing in her ears, 
Agatha Hinckley has set out 
to carry the message of Birth 
Control to the poor benighted 
inhabitants of our weary planet. 
“Children,” she says, ‘‘are noisy, 
and a nuisance besides. Why 
have them?’’ Some of her neigh- 
bours rather wish her parents 
had practised what she preaches 


THE RADICAL ECONOMIST 


Porter Ogleby, Professor of Economics in one 
of our leading universities, is shown denounc- 
“malefactors of great wealth’? who 
trample on the worthy poletariat, while the 
students 
whether TNT wouldn’t be the correct thing 
for blowing up some New York banks. ‘Wall 
Street,” says the Professor, “is a sink of in- 
iquity,’’ and, since he cleaned up $50,000 there 
last year, who should know better than he? 


their approval and wonder 





VANITY FAIR 


The Coldest Profession on Earth 


An Explanation of the Popularity of Ladies of Easy Virtue as Dramatic Heroines 


HEY call her the lady of easy virtue. 

That is one of the cruellest misnomers 

man ever mouthed, And they put her 
into scores of dramas—more dramas now than 
ever—and grow pitifully maudlin about her. 
They waste a tremendous lot of crocodile sen- 
timent upon her problem, when it wants only 
great humour or great truth. 

“My dear mother,” cries the fascinated Vivie 
to Shaw’s Mrs. Warren, “you are a wonderful 
woman—you are stronger than all England. 
And are you really and truly not one wee bit 
doubtful—or—or—ashamed? ” 

“Well, of course, dearie,” replies Mrs. 
Warren, “it’s only good manners to be ashamed 
of it; it’s expected from a woman.” 

But the irony of her saying it is magnificent. 
It is an irony necessary to the worth of any play 
which dares stick its head into this breach in our 
social system, this problem of the mopsy among 
“decent people.” 

Two great plays were contributed upon this 
subject during the past generation. They were 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Ludwig Thoma’s 
Morale. (And I hold that Morale is—or, at 
any rate, was—a great play in spite of the glum, 
belated reception it had here only this season.) 
They are both, to all intents of the stage, come- 
dies. What Percival Pollard called the “‘correc- 
tive acid” of Mora/e could only have been bot- 
tled up in the cold glass of comedy. As for 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Shaw himself pref- 
aced it with a warning that “all plays which 
deal sincerely with humanity must wound the 
monstrous conceit which it is the business of 
romance to flatter’—and knew that comedy was 
the weapon to thrust home with. Tragedy 
would have provoked no more ‘than grief. 
Problems of morals and manners have never 


been solved with a sigh. 





HE futility of all the old Magdalenian 
melodramas, such as are lifting their noses 

so frequently nowadays for a new generation to 
pat, lies in the pity, the indolent cantata of pity, 
they waste upon one of the most independent, 
unsentimental, merely monotonous sorts of 
work. Failing to sweep the “iniquitous life” 
off the earth, they do the next worst thing and 
weep and pray over it. They won’t admit that 
it is merely a matter of class antagonism. 

Which is what it is. Wiser men than I—- 
and a few wise women along with them—have 
long since decided that good wives hate their 
frail sisters for an economic reason, not a moral 
one. The frail sisters undersell. They do not 
require permanent homes and children, church 
pews, associate memberships in the country 
clubs and other such concomitants of respecta- 
bility in exchange for their wares. They are 
satisfied with short-time leases. They let the 
credit go. They are the scabs and shysters of 
the social system. ‘They are a menace to the 
Amalgamated Hausfrau Unions of the world. 

That’s the blunt, commercial truth of it. But 
dare to put it into a play?’ Thoma dared. Lis- 
ten to Madame Ninon de Hauteville, quasi- 
heroine of his Morale, while she tells the police 
official an honest thing or two: 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


“My dear fellow, with money our patrons 
pay well for that very thing which they later 
call indecent. You can get as much decency 
from us for money as you get from other peo- 
ple, but, believe me, we could shatter many illu- 
sions, . . . The very moment that public vir- 
tue loses its credit, the secret vices will drop in 
market value!” 

There was another and more famous Ninon 
she of I’Enclos, frequently hailed as the last 








MUSIC 
By THEoporE DreEIsER 
Music, how subtle! 
Like a liar, thou liest, and like truth, 


upliftest! 


Yea, as one broken-hearted, thou speakest 
| of the unattainable. 
There is in thee a sway and sweep drawn 
from the eternity of motion. 
| From the creator of flowers hast thou jn- 
herited colour, 
| From the spheres a voice, 
From all outer certainty, meaning. 
A miser, thou hast garnered the moon- 
light, 
And like ane who prizes gold 
Hast reaped of the morning sky. 
Flower breaths, 
| Wild winds, 
And the scenes thereof— 
Lo! these are thy treasures. 
Of joy thou art a spun thread, 
Of sorrow a dark chain; 
Of desire, yea, thou art the meaning. 
All that was echoes within thee, 
All that is not thou art; 
Of all that will be 
Thou art the anticipation. 
A hope thou art, and a fear; 
A self-abandonment, and a recovery. 
Even of the infinite is thy strain, 
All harmony incarnate. 
With flesh weak, 
With spirit strong, 
With all life fleeting— 
Music! Music! Music! | 








of the great courtesans, who, from her teens to 
her nineties, could say that she never stayed 
faithful to one lover for more than three years. 
This Ninon was no common case. She had a 
genuine little court and ruled it, according to 
even the very proper Saint-Simon, with an al- 
most royal decorum. And when, in 1699, she 
was very old, a lover of long ago could write 
to tell her that “there were few princesses and 
few saints who would not leave their courts 
and their cloisters to change places with her.” 

The de I’Enclos was not to be complimented 


out of an honest answer: “If I had known be- 
forehand what my life would be,” she wrote 
him back, “I should have hanged myself!” 

Boredom would have driven her to suicide, 
perhaps. Not repentance, shame, contrite 
ness or any of those luxurious finer feelings 
which, when one is of a wintry age, must be 
no worse than hot water bottles applied to the 
soul. But sheer boredom, the everlasting weari- 
ment of having to accept men at their spot- 
cash value. The monotony of having to go on 
playing two equally false, foolish réles—the 
Bacchante indoors and the enemy-of-society 
without. What a life . .. and never until 
ninety would Ninon admit the dullness of it, 
Only then, perhaps, could she afford to! 

So it went with the tastes of other famous 
courtesans. Veronica Franco, the great pro- 
fessional beauty of sixteenth century Venice, 
took pains never to appear ashamed of her call- 
ing; yet she wrote verses to relieve the tedium 
of it, studied music and many languages, and 
wrote caustically to at least one youth who in- 
sisted on obtaining her favours that he must 
stop clamouring around her and pay more at- 
tention to his studies: “You know very well,” 
she told him, “‘that all those who claim to be 
able to gain my love, and who are extremely 
dear to me, are strenuous in studious disci- 
pline. .. . If my fortune allowed it I would 
spend all my time quietly in the academies of 
virtuous men.” 


OU can scarcely imagine that the Fair Im- 

peria, z0bilissimum Romae scortae, learned 
Latin and wrote Italian verse as a bait to catch 
men withal. The gorgeous creature only 
necded mental and spiritual holidays. Thus, 
too, did Tullia d’Aragona, Tullia of the 
“yellow hair and eyes of stars and proudest 
bearing”’, relieve the tedium of her life’s work 
by writing poetry most chaste and pure. Where- 
upon the Duchess of Florence told Tullia she 
need not wear the yellow badge—but had no 
better solution to offer. (The Duchess was 
married to a very uxorious Medici, and knew 
how and why to sympathize.) 

That was a much nicer and wiser thing to 
do than Marie Thérése of Austria did, two 
civilized centuries later, when she ordered all 
waitresses in Vienna to be handcuffed, under 
the delusion that all waitresses wanted to be 
strumpets. Whereas it was proved in her suc- 
cessor’s reign that all strumpets wanted to be 
waitresses, Poetesses, waitresses, anything but 
strumpets. So they informed the Kénigliche 
und Kaiserliche Vice Commission, which, 
deeply concerned and perplexed for the future 
of Vienna, promptly adjourned. 

If you can remember as far back as last 
season in the drama, you will think on a solemn, 
morose tragedy which Jane Cowl played in, 
called The Depths. It was all about the pro- 
fessional woman who turned amateur lady for 
the sake of a young musician, and of how soon 
thereafter she had to hurl herself out of a win- 
dow to escape the discomforts and disappoint- 
ments of that effort. It was nothing, of course, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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VANDAMM 


The Two Orphans Again, As Ever Was 


AY BAINTER and Mary Nash are here captured in a sweet, unconscious 

pose as the troubled twain in that lachrymal melodrama of yesteryear, 
The Two Orphans—which was revived in April by a cast that was all star and 
ayard wide. This adaptation from the French (the Within the Law of its day 
some fifty years ago) was acted for several decades by the late Kate Claxton 
on the slightest provocation. It was last seen in the grand manner when Grace 
George and Margaret Illington played the orphans twenty years back and Clara 
Morris emerged from her Yonkers retirement to tell the white lie of Sister 





Genevieve to much sentimental applause. That 1903 revival was the first play 
that William A. Brady, Jr. ever saw and it was doubtless inevitable that, once 
he, too, got started as an impresario, he would round up all the notables he could 
for a similar production. This befell shortly after Easter, and whereas Master 
Brady invited every one from Mrs. Leslie Carter to Baby Peggy into his band- 
wagon, those who finally accepted included such veterans as Henry E. Dixey, 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Wilton Lackaye, Henrietta Crosman and May Robson, 
to say nothing of Robert Warwick, José Ruben, Robert Loraine and Florence Nash 








GEORGE GERSHWIN 
The young master of such revels as 
Lady, Be Good and Tip-Toes reveals, 
in his recent concerto for the New York 
Symphony, an inner urge to write “Bigger 
and Better” things instead of mere 
Bread and Butter things—for the piano 





VANODAMM 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 


Soldier, critic of books, nov- 
elist and playwright, this 
young Southerner emerges 
this year with the magnifi- 
cent Big Parade as a force to 
be counted on in the movies 





VANOAMM 


ERNEST TRUEX 


This droll, diminu- 
tive, delightful come- 
dian, having entered 
a firm of producers, 
waited until both his 
partners were safe in 
Europe and then hast- 
ily presented himself 
in Pomeroy’s Past 





STEICHEN 


JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


The author of sundry poems written in the 
American language is now listed as a play- 
wright, thanks to his share in the collaboration 
which produced Love ’Em and Leave ’Em 


VANITY FAIR 





MURAY 
JACOB BEN-AMI 

In what is sometimes exaggeratedly 
described as the English-speaking the- 
atre, this recruit from the Yiddish 
stage was known only as an actor until 
he undertook for the Theatre Guild 
the direction of Werfel’s Goat Song 





MURAY 


NOEL COWARD 


This very English contribu- 
tor of songs to the Charlot 
Revues advanced upon our 
Stage this season with three 
plays, in one of which (The 
Vortex) he played the lead 


Familiar Guys in Unfamiliar Guise 


A Page of Achievements in Unsuspected Capacities by Some of Our Younger Men 





Sai Beane 
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HE waters of Pushkar Lake are the holi- 
est in India. They are also among the 
dirtiest. A thick green scum mantles 
their surface. The pilgrim who would bathe 
in Pushkar must break through that scum, as 
hardy swimmers in our countries break the ice 
on a winter’s morning. Spiritual purification 
js accompanied at Pushkar by corporal defile- 
ment. But the body matters little in India. 
) There are holy men sitting on Pushkar’s banks 
} —stark naked and smeared with ashes—who 
torture their unhappy bodies with all the per- 
| severing energy of inquisitors punishing an 
| enemy of the true God. It is not to cleanse the 
skin that pilgrims go down into this green and 
smelly water; it is to purify the soul. And 
where the soul is purified, what matter if the 
skin be made dirty? 
| Crocodiles sleep on the marble-terraced 
islands of Pushkar. Sometimes, swimming 
‘silently and invisibly under the green scum, 
| they seize on a bathing pilgrim. There is 
| ayell, a violent splashing; the scum is torn and 
| broken by a struggle that soon ceases. Some 
| blood comes to the surface of the black water 
that is revealed, After a little while the scum re- 
forms, like skin over a wound. Half an hour 
| later the crocodile hoists himself out of the 
| water on to his marble terrace and lies there, 
full fed, dozing in the sun. The pilgrims, 
meanwhile, go on bathing. An unfortunate 
incident, no doubt. But then we must all dic 
some time; to dic at Pushkar, in the jaws of a 
crocodile, is lucky. The crocodiles are never 
killed. Pushkar is so holy that no life may be 
taken within its waters or on its shores—no life 
may be taken, that is to say, by human beings. 
Crocodiles may kill men with impunity, for 
crocodiles are not, so far as is known, Hindus. 
But men may not kill crocodiles; religion 
| forbids them. 
| In exceptionally dry years, when Pushkar 
| Lake dries up, the crocodiles migrate toa smaller 
| but perennial pool a mile or two away. The 
| priests accompany them on their pilgrimage 
| across the dusty land to see that they reach their 
destination without misadventure. 











j HEI town of Pushkar clings to the shores of 
the lake to which it owes its existence. 
| Great flights of steps go down from it into the 
water—the ghats from which the pilgrims 
j bathe. Temples abound in Pushkar—great 
} temples, rich and important; small temples of 
} no standing, more frequented by long-tailed 
| monkeys and peacocks than by pilgrims. It is a 
| city of temples. Aurangzeb, the great Moham- 
| medan iconoclast of India, destroyed them; but 
| they have sprung up anew since his day—temple 
| upon temple and, along the roads, by the side of 
| the lake, on the bathing ghats, an innumerable 
} host of little shrines. A dome on pillars, a 
/ niche, a little cell—the shrines wear a familiar, 
Catholic, South-European aspect. One has seen 
them by the hundred in Italy and Spain. I 
looked into one of them expecting—such is the 
force of habit—to see a crucifixion, an Annun- 
ciation in painted stucco, a Madonna and Child. 
) It came as something of a shock to me, as I 








Other People’s Prejudices 
The Universal Law That “We Are All Other People to Somebody”’ 


By AN ENGLISH NOVELIST AND CRITIC 


peered into the sacred shadows, to see the image 
of a kneeling cow, gazing with an expression of 
rapture in its stony eyes at a large yoni-lingam, 
or bi-sexual phallic symbol. 

I have described these peculiarities of Push- 
kar at some length because they illustrate very 
well the difficulties we all experience in under- 
standing and making allowances for other peo- 
ple’s prejudices. Some of us, it is true, still 
believe that certain kinds of water applied to 
the epidermis will produce salutary effects on 
the “soul”. Thus, we have our children bap- 
tized; we go through certain gestures with fin- 
gers wetted in the holy water stoup. But we 
demand that the water shall be clean as well as 
holy; for we cherish a great respect for our 
bodies and would do nothing intentionally to 
hurt or defile them. Moreover, if there hap- 
pened to be a small crocodile in the font at the 
time of baby’s christening, we should feel no 
hesitation in killing it, even in church, even if 
the day happened to be Sunday. We have, 
heaven knows, our own misplaced sentimentali- 
ties about animals; and there are plenty of us to 
whom the spectacle of a hungry and homeless 
dog is more pitiably moving than the spectacle 
of a starving man—particularly if the man 
happens to be a member of the lower classes. 
But even the most misanthropic believer in our 
Dumb Friends would probably admit that dan- 
gerous animals ought to be killed wherever they 
threaten human lives. So much for the croco- 
dile prejudice. 


S FOR the phallic symbol—that seems to 

us either scabrously comic or else dis- 
gusting and morally reprehensible. It depends 
on individual tastes and upbringing. That it 
should be placed in a shrine and regarded with 
the reverence or the habituated, careless indif- 
ference which we bestow on such symbols of 
our religion as the cross, strikes us as an impossi- 
bility. And yet, for upwards of two hundred 
millions of Hindus, the /imgam means just as 
little, or just as much, as the cross means to us. 
“All other people’s prejudices are either 
idiotic or immoral, and their habits are gen- 
erally disgusting. We are all other people to 
somebody.” Most of us realize only half of 
this great and universal truth. We realize— 
with passion, very often—that other people are 
insane and depraved; but it does not occur to 
us that the majority of our fellow beings find 
us (ws, the only sane, the only decent, the oniy 
virtuous people under the sun!) repulsive, idiot- 
ic and vicious. Travel is valuable because it 
impresses on the mind of the traveller (that is, 
if he is willing to let himself be impressed) 
the second half of the Great Truth stated 
above. “We are all other people to somebody.” 
The eating of beef, says the Hindu, is a 
crime. The eating of beef involves no moral 
principle, the Westerner replies; but on the 
other hand it is grotesque and immoral to wor- 
ship a phallus, it is indecent to wear nothing 
but a loin cloth, it is idiotic to complicate life 
with rules of caste. The Hindu contradicts. 
And so the debate drags on, accusation followed 
by counter-accusation, interminably, uselessly, 


forever, like a debate between madmen in a 
lunatic asylum. One lunatic says he is the 
Prince of Wales, another that he is the Arch- 
angel Gabriel. Each sees the fantastic folly of 
the other’s pretensions, each mirthfully derides 
and each passionately resents the other’s deri- 
sion. It is a nightmare. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, this lunacy 
is the product of man’s highest gift—his crea- 
tive intelligence. Man is not like the animal, 
predestined by his instinct to act, in any given 
circumstance, in only one particular way. Man, 
being intelligent, is free to think of several 
possible courses of action and to choose that 
which seems the best; he is able to look ahead 
and devise far-reaching schemes for the ulti- 
mate achievement of his desires. And it is pre- 
cisely here that his creative intelligence is, too 
often, his undoing. Guided by instinct, an 
animal acts with a straightforward efficiency, 
reaching immediate ends by the most appropri- 
ate means at its disposal. 


AN, on the other hand, is so intelligent 

that he can see further than the imme- 
diate end and can think of means for achieving 
his purpose more ingeniously and subtly than 
any that can possibly occur to an animal. Let 
us take a concrete example. When there is a 
drought, an animal contents itself by looking 
for water. Man does the same, of course; but 
that is not enough. For he looks forward and 
sees the possibility of the drought continuing. 
He knows he must have water, or die. How is 
he to get water? His creative intelligence finds 
out a variety of answers to this question. He 
digs wells and cisterns, he makes canals and 
dams. That is the scientific way of getting 
water. But man’s imagination carries him 
beyond science. He goes on to invent what I 
may call metaphysical methods for getting 
water. Unlike the animal, man, even the most 
savage man, is something of a metaphysician. 
He has views about the universe at large. His 
observation of nature and his own experiences 
under the influence of intoxicants, in dreams 
and while in a state of “mystic” trance, induce 
him to believe in the existence of certain invisi- 
ble powers, personal and impersonal, control- 
ling the world. It occurs to him that the best 
way of getting water out of the obdurate sky 
will be to propitiate the personal powers and, 
by means of some compelling device, to set in 
motion the impersonal ones. So he offers 
prayers and sacrifices to the first and, to coerce 
the second, makes a magic—pouring water on 
the ground, most likely, in the expectation that 
his pouring will perforce be imitated by the 
heavens. Both processes are, of course, a com- 
plete and total waste of time. 

The animal which devotes its whole energies 
to the finding of water acts, in the circum- 
stances, more sensibly than the sacrificing, 
magic-making man, who makes a fool of him- 
self precisely because he is intelligent enough 
to look ahead and to take broad metaphysical 
views about the cosmos. The perverse ingenuity 
of man in inventing rites, prohibitions and 

(Continued on page 106) 
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TERRY McGOVERN 


A great battler, Terry 
McGovern was Feather- 
weight Champion of the 
World until his sudden 
defeat in 1901 at the 
hands of Young Corbett 


UGILISM has intrigued 

some fine English writ- 

ers, George Meredith in 
The Amazing Marriage, Hugh 
Walpole in Fortitude, Thack- 
cray in Vanity Fair, George 
Bernard Shaw in Cashel Byron’s 
Profession, George Borrow in 
Lavengro, and William Haz- 
litt in his Essays. 

Mr. Shaw once made the 
criticism that one of Bulwer- 
Lytton’s pugilists—the one in 
Kenelm Chillingly—was not 
scientific—that his technique 





Glances at Great Pugilists 


Some Varied High-Lights of Ring History 


By JIM TULLY 








EUGENE CRIQUI 


Serving in the French army through 
the war, Criqui won the Feather- 
weight title from Kilbane in New 
York in 1923. He lost it after a 
few short months to Johnny Dundee 





KID McCOY 


Welterweight Champion from 1896 
to 1897, Kid McCoy had a coloar- 
ful career. He was married eight 
times, and has been in a California 
prison since 1924 for manslaughter 


VANITY FAIR 





YOUNG CORBETT 


After defeating McGov- 
ern, Young Corbett suc- 
cessfully defended his 
Featherweight Champion- 
ship until 1904, when 
Tommy Sullivan beat him 


When Kid McCoy ran amuck 
with a gun several years ago he 
went straight to the antique 
shop owned by his swectheart’s 
husband. There he found sev- 
eral men. He did not wish 
them to run away, and being a 
kind pugilist, he did not wish 
to shoot them. 

So he merely had the gentle- 
men remove their trousers. He 
swaggered about the store con- 
fident that they would remain. 
They did. 


The danger of a bruiser with 





could hardly be recognized by 

experts. The same could be said 

of Mr. Shaw’s Cashel Byron. The brilliant 
Irishman says further that his book “is an at- 
tempt to take the reader behind the scenes 
without unfairly confusing professional pugil- 
ism with the blackguardly environment which 
is no more essential to it than to professional 
cricket, and which is now losing its hold cn 
the pugilist. . . .” 

The “blackguardly environment” of which 
Mr. Shaw writes is still in evidence, and, at 
the present writing, is not losing its hold cn 
the pugilist. However, it is better regulated in 
America. I still respect the pugilist more than 
his parasites. He is made of sterner and stronger 
stuff. 

America has not developed a creative writer 
on pugilism worthy of the name. Judged by 
their work, most writers on pugilism are little 
above pugilists mentally. And yet they have 
intellectual contempt for them. To make char- 
acters live on the printed page one must have 
sympathy and understanding. Van Loon, Wit- 
wer and Terhune are not worth mentioning. 
Jack London is at his worst in tales of the ring. 
\s a journalist describing a fight he was splen- 
did. He invented the term “cave-man”’ at the 
time of the Jeffries-Johnson fight. 

The bruiser is held in contempt even by 
the most uncouth word-bungler on a metro- 
politan daily. These writers also have an 
academic scorn for the reality of life. 

While the general run of successful pugilists 
are thugs in tailored suits, there are many ex- 
ceptions. Like most survivors of the under- 
world, the first thing they do, once they come 
into the money, is to buy a diamond ring. They 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY INTERNATIONAL 











JACK JOHNSON 
A great defensive boxer, Jack Jonn- 
son fought his way to the World’s 
Heavyweight Championship over Jef- 
fries in the battle at Reno in 1910 


next develop a sentimental streak regarding 
their mothers or their a/ma maters. 

Pugilists acquire a low cunning in much the 
same way a banker acquires it—by thinking in 
circles. This, at times, as in the case of Kid 
McCoy, Kilbane, Packey McFarland, Jack De- 
laney and many others, is streaked with genius. 
They have an astonishing sense of humour and 
an intuitive knowledge of mob psychology. 


a gun was not nearly so great 
as the danger of facing the 
conventions outside. 

As McCoy said later, “I knew I had ’em.” 

McCoy is one of the greatest figures in the 
history of pugilism. His cunning in the ring 
was tigerish. He has the cruellest mouth I 
have ever seen. He never asked mercy in the 
ring. He never gave any. He invented the 
“cork-screw” punch. His gloved hand twisted 
as it landed on the body and tore the ligaments 
loose. 

He was a young hobo for five years, A 
year after he left the road he had an in- 
ternational reputation as a pugilist. Within 
another year, he came out of the West and 
cut to pieces at Maspeth, Long Island, the 
then Middleweight Champion of the World, 
Tommy Ryan. 

Out of the ring, McCoy was very kind. 
He many times gave his last dollar away. 
Married eight times, he had three trunks full 
of newspaper clippings which told of his ex- 
ploits. They were many. He hobnobbed with 
John Hays Hammond in Africa, he had a villa 
at Nice, and now—a cell at San Quentin. 

He once said to me, “The only way to for- 
get one broad is to get another one.” His system 
did not seem to work the last time. 

John Patrick McFarland, better known as 
“Packey”, has a niche all his own in pugilism. 
He was a handsome fellow with wavy black 
hair and black eyes. He came out of the stock- 
yards district in Chicago and never held a 
championship, and yet was a greater man than 
any man who held one. He was too heavy for 
the lightweight limit, which was then one hun- 
dred and thirty-three pounds. He was too light 
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for the welterweight limit, which was one hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds. As a result, he 
fought lightweights, welterweights, and some- 
times middleweights. He was never defeated. 
Even after he had been away from the ring 
several years he fought Mike Gibbons, then the 


| cleverest man in the world with his gloves. He 


+ won the decision over Gibbons in fifteen rounds. 





He seldom knocked a man out. It seemed to 
jar on his artistic sensibilities. 
When he fought Tommy Kil- 
bane in Buffalo (who is not to 
be confused with the far greater 
Johnny) he kept a safe lead at 
all times. Kilbane, a rushing, 
vicious moron, crowded McFar- 
land each round. If he hap- 
pened to get an advantage for 
asecond McFarland would speed 
up enough to overcome it. His 
object was always to keep the 
decision well in hand. The au- 
dience, noting Packey’s mastery, 
demanded that he finish Kil- 
bane. McFarland merely smiled 
at the rushing youngster who 
was trying desperately to knock 
him out. At the end of the ten 
rounds Packey said in his dress- 
ing room... 

“Well, the kid’s Irish and 
has to get along—so I let him 
stay.” 


Kilbane had asked for no 


losophers could learn the mastery of life and 
circumstance from this genius of the battered 
brigade, who is now in middle life. 

William H. Rothwell (‘Young Corbett”), 
the conqueror of Terry McGovern, was one 
of the first pugilists to use psychology in the 
squared circle. In ring parlance, it is known 
as “getting the other fellow’s goat”. 

Young Corbett used a definite method in de- 








73 


loved, secured a match with McGovern. It 
took place at Hartford, Connecticut. The 
match was considered a “set-up” for McGovern 
. . « hardly a light workout. 

The blond boy met McGovern in a Hart- 
ford restaurant the afternoon of the fight. 
With perfect nonchalance he said to him... 
“Be ready tonight Terry—I’m goin’ to tear 
your can off.” He then walked to his own table 
and ignored the Terrible Terry. 
This was indeed exasperating 
a cat had not only dared 
to look at a king... it had 
brushed its tail in his eyes. 

That night McGovern tore 
at the blond boy who whis- 
pered ... “Come on you 
You can’t lick a stamp—come 
an’ battle.” It was said that Cor- 
bett made ugly remarks about 
having seduced certain female 
members of Terry’s family. 
Terry was a good Christian and 
highly moral. The blond boy 
had no such qualms. 

When the gong rang for 
the second round the terrible 
featherweight champion rushed 
at Corbett. He was taunted even 
more than in the first round. 
After each taunt Corbett drove 
ayellow sledge into McGovern’s 
anatomy. With blow after blow 
he paved the way to oblivion 


a6 








such kindness—he would have 
granted none himself. Kilbane 
had a world to gain by whip- 


) ping McFarland. The latter had 


JOHNNY KILBANE 


Few fighters of his weight could 
withstand Kilbane in his prime. 
It was only in 1923, after age had 
sapped his strength, that he lost his 
Featherweight title to Eugene Criqui 


JACK DEMPSEY 
Once a hobo, Dempsey rose from 
his obscurity in 1919 to beat the 
giant Willard to a pulp at Toledo, 
Ohio. Since then he has retained the 
World’s Heavyweight Championship 


for the maniac that was Mc- 
Govern. Unheralded, unknown, 
from out of nowhere had come 
this lad, to become the master 


j try. 
J retain the lead and still allow his opponent 
} to make a good showing. In other words, for 





nothing to gain by whipping 


} Kilbane. So he could afford to 
\ be kind. But who knows? 


Perhaps the wily 
black-eyed Irishman had another motive. 

So supreme a master was he in the ring that 
opponents were hard to find. He was accused 


} of “carrying” adversaries so that he might fight 


them again in some other section of the coun- 
In such a case it was to his interest to 


financial reasons, the master did not dare show 
his complete mastery. He fought some men 


jahalf dozen times, always defeating them. 


Leach Cross, the East Side Jew, once boxed 


McFarland on St. Patrick’s day in New York. 
‘Leach should have been delivered from his 


friends. They teased John Patrick on his way 
to the ring. He entered it in a mood which 
boded no good to the Jewish dentist. Leach 
was taunted, exasperated, and nearly massacred 


} with gloves. Years later I said to Leach—‘You 
fought Packey in the Garden, didn’t you!” 


“Nope—I was just in there. It was like 
tryin’ to hit a black ghost.” 


All pugilists feint with their hands. Feint- 


Jing is a pretense of hitting . . . to draw the 


adversary out. Such methods were too crude 
for Packey. He would use his eyes instead. 
They would dart quickly at the spot he did not 
wish to strike. His adversary, in alarm, would 


guard that spot. Suddenly McFarland’s hands 


i shifted to the opening his eyes had enabled him 
§to make. 


McFarland travelled around the world and 


‘amassed a fortune. He then married a million- 


aire’s daughter. No sign of the pugilist is 


Hupon him. He dresses in excellent taste. Phi- 
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PACKEY McFARLAND 
Although he never held a cham- 
pionship, Packey McFarland fought 
lightweights, welterweights, middle- 
weights,—the best of each class,— 
and never once suffered a defeat 


feating Terrible Terry McGovern. The latter 
was one of the greatest ring sensations that ever 
lived. Few men were able to withstand his 
terrific attack for more than a few rounds. He 
knocked out Pedlar Palmer, Featherweight 
Champion of England, in less than a minute. 
His reputation was really terrifying. 
Corbett, a good looking Denver lad, well 
known in the red light district of his native 
town as one whom the ladies of easy virtue 


of one who was otherwise the 
master of all the world. It was 
as if Fate stood on a hill and threw a rusty 
horseshoe at McGovern. He rushed in mad- 
ness at the last insult. . . . A blow clattered 
against his jaw and Terry went to Irish pas- 
tures rich with rest. 

Wise men, among them Sam Harris, now 
a successful theatrical producer, then Me- 
Govern’s manager, thought the victory a fluke. 
The good looking blond returned to Denver 
with the Championship of the World . . . won 
in two rounds. 

With the courage of the master he gave 
McGovern a return match quickly. It took 
place in San Francisco. McGovern was taunted, 
insulted, and crashed to the floor in eleven 
rounds. 

Even when young Corbett was a shell of 
his once mighty self, he had a keen mind in 
the ring. He once fought a younger man on 
Pioneer’s Day, at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Since 
winning and losing a championship, Young 
Corbett had “but fed on the roses and lain in 
the lilies of life.’ He was hardly able to 
stand against his stronger antagonist. Leg- 
weary and tottering he held his right hand back, 
and said: “What a hell of a fighter you are. 
Here I am ready to drop and you can’t put 
me out... you no good .’ Maddened by 
the slur, the younger man dropped his guard 
for an instant. The right that had slammed 
McGovern twice now crashed over. It was 
“curtains” for the younger man. Corbett re- 
turned to Denver with the winner’s end of the 
purse. 

In the heyday of his career Young Corbett 
(Continued on page 88) 











VANITY FAIR 


Overcalling a No-Trumper in Auction Bridge 
In Which Some Exception Is Taken to One of R. F. Foster’s Pet Theories 


N THE April issue of Vanity Fair, Mr. 
R. F. Foster discusses the worst bid at 
Auction Bridge—the overcall, or double, 
of a no-trumper on the right. Incidentally he 
attacks all the writers who disagree with him. 
In the past I have never troubled to answer 
any of Mr. Foster’s fulminations against those 
to whom he ironically refers as “the authori- 
But this article, impugning as it does 
my colleague, Mr. Work, by name, me by 
innuendo, Mr. E. K. Leech of the successful 
and authoritative Auction Bridge Bulletin, and 
slurring, as it does, the radio games sponsored 
by the U. S. Playing Card Company, an or- 
ganization that has done so much for the good 
of Auction Bridge in America, should not pass 
without answer. a 

In his article, Mr. Foster cites several of 
the Radio Games. He says: 

“Of course, it is generally understood that 
these radio games were never actually played 
by the persons whose names are attached to 
them. On page 46, of the Auction Bridge 
Bulletin for November 1925, it is stated that 
Mr. E. K. Leech selects the deals and pre- 
pares the text, in which he does the vicarious 
thinking for the players. After the two lead- 
ing ‘authorities’, that take part in every hand, 
have looked this over and approved it as the 
kind of bridge they would like to be able to 
play, it is broadcast as an example to ordinary 
persons of how much they have to learn. 

“I played in one of these hands myself, 
broadcast February 16th, in which I am credited 
with making a little slam which I am sure I 
never would have made in actual play... . If 
four experts would sit down and play an actual 
game, and broadcast just as they did it, some 
of the results would be infinitely consoling to 
many, who would discover that these 
authoritics are human, after all.” 

Later Mr. Foster uses such phrases as “The 
play of the hand is, of course, fixed up so 
that and “The hand apparently fixed 
up to illustrate the convention that. . .” 


+ 99 
ties . 


soon 


No the radio hands cannot be described 
as being “fixed up”. If they were “fixed 
up” they would be made fool-proof against 
the extraordinary defenses proposed by Mr. 
Foster to defeat their object. They are selected 
by Mr. Leech, to whom is entrusted the vast 
amount of clerical work necessary, from hun- 
dreds of hands drawn from the Duplicate 
games at the Knickerbocker, Cavendish, and 
other card clubs, and from hands actually 
played elsewhere, contributed by such eminent 
experts as Sidney S. Lenz, Ralph J. Leibender- 
fer, E. V. Shepard, Gratz M. Scott, as well as 
by Mr. Work and myself. Some few are taken 
from Mr, Work’s Par Auction series and other 
books, but these hands were likewise original!v 
selected from a large number of deals taken 
from actual play. 

The hands chosen all contain more than one 
instructive point, and the opportunities for the 
coups which they contain arise through normal 
and correct play and not through fortuitous 
errors. 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 





PROBLEM LXXXIV 























There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Answer in the July number 











The hands illustrate the kind of bridge that 
is actual/y played, as well as the kind of bridge 
“we would /ike to play”. Most of the brilliant 
coups broadcasted in these games were actually 
executed by the original players. For example, 
the hand which Mr. Foster says was “fixed up” 
for Mr. Work’s “brilliant finesse” was actually 
played by Mr. Work in a tournament at Saranac 
Inn. Of course, the four players whose namcs 
are attached to each radio game have not 
actually gathered around a table in the radio 
room. An invitation to “play on the radio” is 
simply a courtesy extended to leading auction 
experts. They participate to this extent: When 
Mr. Lecch has written the text of the game, 
from the annotations of the contributor of the 
hand, duplicate copies are sent for approval to 
all the participants, and any correction a par- 
ticipant may have to make is incorporated, or, 
if the part assigned him is objectionable to 
him, the deal is thrown out entirely. 

Mr. Foster’s article commences with the 
statement: “After carefully watching and tabu- 
lating the bids that lose more than any others 
at the bridge table, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is quite unnecessary to change 
the opinion expressed in the July, 1922, issue 
of Vanity Fair, to the effect that overcalling a 
no-trumper, when you have the lead, is the 
greatest loser in the game.” 

To all appearances this is a condemnation of 
overcalling a no-trumper on the right with no 
more strength than that required to overcall 
a suit bid—a practice that Mr. Foster is not 
alone in disapproving. To overcall a no-trump 





on the right, unless holding a probable game 
with less than average assistance from partner, i; 
suicidal. No player who knows the ABC of 
auction indulges in such a bid. I applaud Mr, 
Foster’s efforts in this, and in other articles, to 
disseminate such elementary education. 

None of the players to whom Mr. Foster 
constantly refers in quotes as “the authorities” 
takes issue with him in the thesis above set 
forth. But a careful reading of other articles by 
Mr. Foster discioses his belief that a player 
should NEVER overcall or double a no-trumper 
on the right. This blanket rule we most cer- 
tainly dispute. I am in entire accord with Mr. 
Work, that to give Vawity Fair’s readers such 
advice is quite unsound. 

Mr. Foster endeavours to substantiate his case 
by quoting three deals from the Radio Games, 

In these three deals he would have the second 
hand remain silent in the face of the dealer’s 
no trump bid when second hand holds each of 
the following hands: 
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j\ ACH of these hands can be expected to go 
E game with average, or less than average, 
assistance from partner. I should like to ask 
Mr. Foster: Should a player abandon all idea 
of trying for game with these hands, merely 
because a no trump has been bid ahead of him! 
A player passing any of these hands in such a 
situation could be justly and severely criticised 
by his partner. 

This is what actually happened in the three 
hands: 

In the first hand, the second hand player bid 
four hearts over the no-trumper. He made his 
contract and game, although the no-trumper 
held 4% quick tricks, twice the minimum re- 
quired for a no trump. Mr. Foster would pre- 
vent second hand from scoring game by 
opening trumps. Ingenious as this idea may be 
from the “double-dummy” standpoint—when 
all four hands are seen—it was not a lead that 
would be made by expert players. Deals can 
always be found in which a bizarre lead wou!d 
turn out to be the best possible opening. But, 
for every one such deal, a large number are 
wrecked by a blind opening of trumps. 

Since game might have been stopped in 
hearts by a bizarre opening, Mr. Foster argues 
that the second hand should have passed and 
led against the no trumper, which he would 
have set for 130 points, While it is true that 
the second hand can be confident of setting 

(Continued on page 126) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


A New Star From Budapest—Lya de Putti 


F late the American films have been brightened considerably by lumi- 

naries of the continental film world who have ventured to these shores 
to seek their fortunes in Hollywood. A recent and exceedingly welcome 
addition is Lya de Putti—a rara avis among film ladies—an actress who 
can act. It was Miss de Putti who succeeded to Pola Negri’s popularity 
with the filmgoers of Central Europe when the magnificent Negri abandoned 
continental films in favour of more splendiferous America. A vaudeville 
entertainer by profession, Miss de Putti made a modest beginning on the 
screen by appearing in a minor, very minor réle in a film grandly called 


Soldiers of the Emperor. This was, of course, contrary to the general 
custom of having all film actresses begin as stars. However—the war inter- 
vening—Miss de Putti went to Germany when the fracas was over to 
alternate her time between the films and the dance floor of the Scala in 
Berlin. A farseeing German film director perceived in her a future star 
of the cinema. Thrust forthwith into a stellar réle, she had what might be 
called a justifiable success. Her last German picture was Variété, a 
picture of exceeding excellence, in which she played opposite that fine 
actor, Emil Jannings. Her first American film is The Sorrows of Satan 
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By MARTIN 


TWO ON THE AISLE 


Their faces ready to reflect every pass- 
ing emotion that takes place on the 
screen, George and Helen calmly await 
the start of the super-feature film, 
Sinning Souls. The three piece sym- 
phony concert orchestra plays Smiles 
—flick, flick, and the picture begins 


ENTER THE HERO 


“Far out on the golden plains, communing 
with none but earth and sky, roves Grover, 
the bluff cowboy, with Brandy, his faithful 
pony-pal. In his singing heart he treasures 
the love of Daisy, a shepherdess rich and 
lovely.” (Note if you please Helen’s interest) 














Demeter, 









ENTER THE HEROINE 


“Alone on a grassy hillside, dreams Daisy. 
Tenderly she comforts her pet ewe lamb, 
while far below in the flowered 
vale grazes her flock of snow-white lambs.” 
Close-up of sheep’s face expressing high re- 
gard for Daisy. (Observe, please, George’s eyes) 
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THE PLOT THE TRAP AND IN THE MEANTIME truls 

“Down at Greaser Mike’s saloon, Eustace, the “Grover, his kind heart unable to resist a “Eustace, meanwhile, is at Daisy’s ranch. It w 

confidence man, coveting a secret oil-well on pathetic plea, falls into the sinister trap when ‘Elope with me!’ he cries. ‘No,’ she pantingly of 7 

Daisy’s ranch, plots with Carmencita, a danc- Carmencita lures him to the saloon with a rebuffs him, ‘I am true to Grover!’ ‘But of J 

ing daughter of old Mexico. She agrees, for tale of a heartless landlord. Believing her to Grover,’ sneers the dastard, ‘is not so true is | 

twenty dollars, to entice Grover away, leav- be his long-lost sister, he clasps her to his to you. Look!’ ” Switchback to Greaser Mike's, in tl 
ing the innocent Daisy unprotected.” George heaving breast.” (George and Helen are both showing Grover embracing Carmencita. (A 
seems to envy Grover a little too much made uncomfortable by the proceedings) very nervous moment for George and Helen) 
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THE CRISIS THE RESCUE CAME THE DAWN ho 

“*Oh, it is horrible!’ cries Daisy, and swoons. “*T see it all now,’ cries Grover, ‘you are rot “Time, the crucible, has swept five sunlit gre 
Eustace carries her unconscious form to his my sister!’ Unarmed as he is, he springs up years away, and Grover and Daisy are alone 

chambers, above the saloon. There, he at- the stairs, wrests the scoundrel away from in their garden. ‘Brandy!’ calls Grover, and ere 

tempts to overpower her. She, reviving, can Daisy, and knocks him down the stairs to around the corner of the ’dobe house trots fa 

only scream.” (George and Helen are much Carmencita. Embracing the still panting the faithful steed, with five laughing tots fu 
affected.) “But Grover harkens to the call Daisy, Grover reaffirms his love for her.” on his back.” (But George and Helen are 

and flings the clinging Carmencita from him” (George and Helen are tremendously relieved) already half-way up the aisle headed for home) Sa 
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1866—W HAT DANCE IS THIS?—1926 


This illustration, from Harper’s Weekly for October 13, 1866, may or may 
not throw some light on the mooted origin of the Charleston. It is entitled 
A Pretty Caper, and shows a gentleman demonstrating a popular stage dance 
step of that time. It seems at any rate to resemble our Charleston closely 


FROM HARPER'S WEEKLY 


The Sophomoric Salon 
Where Our College Aristotles Find the Abiding Spirit of Education 


By ELMER J. BETH (Winner of Vanity Fair’s $500 Prize) 





— 





DITOR’S NOTE: This article by Elmer C. 

Beth ’27 (University of Wisconsin) is the win- 
ning essay in Vanity Fair’s recent College Humour 
Contest, in which prizes aggregating $1000 were 
offered for the three best humorous articles by 
American college undergraduates. Out of some 250 
essays, the judges, Anita Loos, author of the amaz- 
ingly popular Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, John V. A. 
Weaver, the poet and playwright “in American”, 
and George S. Chappell, the humorist, selected Mr. 
Beth’s entry as the most amusing as well as the most 
truly representative of the undergraduate of today. 
It was awarded the first prize of $500. The author 
of The Sophomoric Salon is a Junior in the School 
of Journalism of the University of Wisconsin. He 
is presently editor in-chief of a humorous column 
in the college journal, the Wisconsin Daily Cardinal. 


HE college undergraduate alone keeps 

alive today the fine art of conversation 

that has flamed down the ages. In his 
dormitory or his fraternity house or his campus 
bar, he sets up his salon, a shrine consecrated 
to the timeless pursuit of Truth. Here these 
surviving Solons of an unenlightened America 
engage in the traditional rites of the art that 
began with the first rude gestures of communi- 
cation between man and man, with the first 
mutterings of language. 

Against incredible handicaps, conversation 
has persisted wherever two or more were 
gathered together in its name; it has defied 
its unsympathetic audiences, primitive vocabu- 
laries, the rebukes of those who suggest that 
artists go to work. As if to vindicate the 
honour of the profession the names of the 
great conversationalists are remembered rev- 
erently even today. At the centre of every 
famous conversational puddle has been a Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Socrates, Christ, Mohammed, 
Samuel Johnson, Voltaire, Marlowe, Hazlitt, 


Madame de Staél, Leconte de Lisle of the 
Parnassians, or D’Annunzio. 

Except in our colleges, these puddles have 
dried away, leaving an arid sierra of clubs, 
Rotary luncheons, cabarets, and soda fountains. 
Conversation has all but expired. If it were 
not for the colleges, conversation would have 
vanished completely in the historical limbo 
of the mummy, the saloon, the buffalo. In 
the college, however, the idle group still assem- 
bles. The soil where may be begotten philo- 
sophical inquiry is perfectly compounded. Here 
the young men may come together, reflect, pro- 
nounce, consider, refute. Forsooth, there is 
nothing else to do... . 

College life is a strung necklace of meet- 
ings, crowds, assemblies, classes, groups. From 
the moment the ex-high school valedictorian 
dolorously resigns himself to the rear of the 
line before the registrar’s office until he again 
punctuates the end of a long gueue that moves 
slowly forward to pluck the ultimate sheep- 
skin, college life is never a solo. 

The community feeling is thrust upon him 
when he signs his contract at a rooming house 
or joins a fraternity. The college man has 
from that moment on just about as much 
privacy as a chorus girl. It is not collegiate 
even to pull down the shades. 

Groups, groups, groups! In the morning, 
there is the bathroom group, starring the last- 
minute shavers who swear and fume the while 
they grimace at a bespeckled, distorting mirror. 
At breakfast there is another featuring the 
junior who can read the morning college paper, 
knot his bow tie, review three pages of Spanish, 


whistle 1 Don’t Care What You Used to Be 
and anathematize the janitor service . . . while 
he genteelly breaks his fast. 

There is the lecture group in which the 
prettiest girls sit beside the least presentable 
men. There is the “quiz” section group where 
the earnest instructor is befuddled by the 
foolish, interminable questions of unprepared 
students. There is the between-classes group 
that gathers to smoke and to observe the latest 
in women’s hosiery. There is the dance group 
led by the sweet thing who does not or does 
know that she ought not do those quick turns. 
The church group which changes its religion 
in accord with the advertised sermon subjects; 
the locker-room group with its Turkish towels, 
its explicit exposure of physique and its cold 
shower enthusiast with the polar bear constitu- 
tion; the Orpheum group that whistles and 
yells for a third encore from Jimmy De Voe 
and his Loud Speakin’ Papa. 

But of all college assemblies, none is so 
unaffected, yet so collegiate, as the conversa- 
tional group which is no truckler to caste, class, 
individual, or temperament. Wherever three 
or four students come together under the 
one roof, a session is inevitable. Like rumours, 
no one ever starts them, they are always of 
humble origin, and they become invariably 
more pitiless as the clock goes round. They 
flourish at any hour, but like the social lizard, 
they accomplish more after dinner, 

The most orthodox way of opening a session 
is to begin a discussion of some particular 
woman whom one of the local blades has re- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI 


(Below) Because he is regarded inter- 
nationally as the first and greatest of the 
pioneers in modernist sculpture; because 
he is a Rumanian who has for ten years 
resided in Paris; because he has achieved, 
through simplification and through elim- 
ination of detail, something very like the 
essence of form in sculpture; because like 
the sculptors of the middle ages he began 
life as an artisan and then became an 
artist; but, finally, because, in his recent 
visit to America, his art was acclaimed 
after twenty years of struggling for rec- 
ognition of its essential artistic principles 


CHARLES SHEELER 
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ARNOLD GENTHE MARCEAU 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Because, after selling tacks in a 
hardware store, promotion made her 
the singularly intrusive society editor 
of the San Francisco Call; because, 
what with a Mother to guide her 
and Charles G. Norris busy upstairs 
writing another Pig Iron, her ménage 
can be depended on for two best- 
sellers annually; and, finally, because, 
though always introduced to audi- 
ences as that “‘sweet motherly author- 
ess’’, she packs a dirty wallop in the 
new croquet of nineteen twenty-six 


JAMES J. WALKER 


Because he has proved New York’s 
most popular mayor; because he was, 
in order, Assemblyman, Senator, and 
Democratic leader at Albany from 
1910 to 1925; because he composed 
many popular songs, including Will 
You Love Me in December as You 
Do in May; because he was an ama- 
teur actor and a semi-pro baseball 
player; because he sponsored legis- 
lation for 2.75% beer and legalized 
boxing; and finally because his hu- 
mour has made him a social favourite 3 
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J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
Because he has, by his own 
efforts, become as well 
known as his famous 
father; because he has 
persistently refused to be- 
come an industrial capi- 
talist; because, believing 
that the needs of this age 
are spiritual, rather than 
material, he has made 
charities on a vast scale 
his daily study; but chiefly 
because he is now gener- 
ally recognized as_ the 
greatest living patron of 
the arts, and a most nota- 
ble collector of the best 
in Oriental and Occidental 
tapestries, porcelains, an- 
tiquities, and painting 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


EMIL JANNINGS 


Because he is unquestion- 
ably the foremost charac- 
ter actor on the screen 
today; because he was one 
of the leading actors in 
Max Reinhardt’s troupe be- 
fore motion pictures 
claimed him for the famous 
réles which he created in 
Deception, Othello, The 
Loves of Pharoah, The 
Last Laugh, Variété, and 
a host of other important 
films; because he was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., though 
brought up in Germany; 
but chiefly because he will 
soon come to America to 
reside permanently and 
make films for Paramount 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEVICK 
ROGER WETHERED IN ACTION 


The Walker Cup, for which teams of golfers representing 
the United States and Great Britain annually compete, 
has been a potent factor in the amicable sporting relation- 
ships between the two countries. Roger Wethered (shown 
driving above) is a brilliant, hard-hitting player, and will 
be largely relied upon by the British team at St. Andrews 








The Walker Cup Match 





Some Comments on International Golf 
By BERNARD DARWIN 
R. T. JONES AM waiting this article heart. After all we cannot have been such bad John Ward (I am afraid he GARDNER 
‘ ring eentenage ei in a room with a piano _ hosts (though we know our failings in that di- is dead now), who was the oo oe 
ateur Champion- atoneendandaphonograph rection) if he feels like that. 1 imagine that referee in my match, look- and 1915, Rob- 


si al ad Sect 


ship, and a truly 
greatgolfer, Bobby 
Jones should be a 
mainstay of the 
American. team 


at the other, and the united 
teams of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge making no inconsid- 
erable noise. It is the eve- 
ning of the first day of the University Match 
and the two teams are staying in the same hotel 
and generally fraternizing. It is the friendliest 
possible scene, though tomorrow’s fray will be 





the Walker Cup matches that we remember best 
are those in the other fellow’s country. At 
least 1 know it is so in our case and | can only 
hope that it is so in that of the American 
players. Certainly it is so in mine and a whole 
series of little pictures from the National are 
fixed forever in my mind. Most of them are, 
I fear, egotistical and of no interest to any of 


ert A. Gardner 
will this year cap- 
tain the American 
Walker Cup team 
for the third time 


ing at a discreditable old 
spoon of mine with the grip 
in rags and the binding 
round the neck hanging in 
festoons. I can hear him say, “Well, 1 never 
thought to see any man play in an international 
match with a club like that.” There is the 
author of Mr. Dooley telling me that he had 


: stern and bloody, and, though it may seem irrel- them save myself. Still they are very pleasant watched me lose the first three holes in a row 
4 evant, I mention it because it reminds me of © —Haec olim meminisse juvabit. There is old and could not endure it any longer, at which, 
; another friendly and delightful occasion, the by the way, 1 do not wonder. There is Mr. 
| Walker Cup match at the National Golf Links Bob Gardner saying to me in the 35th green, 
4 of America in 1922. It is so wonderfully pleas- when I had Jaid my long putt dead or nearly so, 
4 ant to remember that time when we were all “Well, you must win now” (which I believed to 
4 staying together—the two teams—at the Club ke wholly impossible). The pleased and un- 
7 2 house or with kind hosts round about, and We concealed surprise at my winning a match, 
# j were all friends together. It is sometimes said, which I entirely shared in, was quite delicious. 
= } as I think unjustifiably, that international con- There is myself having suddenly and most alarm- 
: tests do more harm than good, and breed more ingly to make an open air speech when the cup 
F quarrels than friendships. But even if this be a was presented by Mr. Byers to Mr. Fownes. In 
rule then there is at least one exception to prove that case, the impression is blurred, for I can- 
a it and that is the Walker Cup. It has been not in the least remember what I said, any more 
‘ played for three times, and I have been present than I can remember what I said at a most 
d at two of the matches, once as a spectator and memorable dinner in the evening. These little 
ft once as a player (an unworthy substitute) and pictures are, as I have said, of no interest save 
n . - . 
; i I am very sure that when Mr. Walker gave his to myself, and yet I venture to mention them 
; cup he did a noteworthy thing for international for this reason, that every other member of our 
sport and international amity. side on that occasion must have his mind stored 
Only yesterday I had a letter from a friend with just as many pictures of his own, and a 





in America who played in the St. Andrews 
match of 1923 and hoped that possibly he 
might come as some kind of reserve or camp- 
follower this time. Well, he is not coming and 
his sorrow at not doing so is so obviously un- 
feigned, that it gives me a little glow at the 





CYRIL J. H. TOLLEY 


One of the most powerful drivers 
in golf, Cyril J. H. Tolley will 
again be a member of the British 
team. His great length off the tee 
makes him unusually dangerous 


contest that can provide at least ten people— 
and I hope twenty—with so many delightful 
little memories must be wholly good. 
The match in 1923 at St. Andrews was just 
as friendly and ‘intensely exciting—yet I have 
(Continued on page 115) 














ALONG THE HIGHROAD 


The smart traveller on her way down Long 
Island or up the Coast frequently chooses 
one of the dégradé striped or shadow-plaid 
woollen coats for motoring. The model at 
the left ranges in colour from darkest leaf- 
brown to light beige; that at the right is 
in tones of orange, grey, and brown with a 
harmonizing scarf of crépe de Chine. The 
hats are the popular “vagabond” model 
of fine suéde felt; models from Knox 
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The Well Dressed Woman Goes Down to the Sea 


In or Out of the Water, the Resort Costumes of the 


Well Dressed Woman Retain Their Air of Effortless Chic 


HE secret of the Well Dressed Woman 

lies not alone in dressing perfectly, but 

also in dressing her réle perfectly. If 
she rides over a “dude” ranch in Wyoming, her 
costume is as utilitarian and severely unadorned 
as a man’s, with a flame of colour for its only 
décor. \f she goes fashionably to church of a 
Sunday morning at Newport, she is utterly the 
femme du monde, dressed with an elegance 
that is as nearly elaborate as she ever permits. 
If she swims or sits on the sands of any of 
the smart beaches from Mount Desert to 
Southampton, her costume is strictly a beach 
costume; moreover, it is a beach ensemble, 
which is even more important, for the Well 
Dressed Woman permits herself no casual selec- 
tion of any parasol or any bathing-cap. She 
knows precisely the correct accessory and un- 
erringly adopts it. 

This season, bathing suits are rather coming 
into their own in the light of the ensemble. 
The great importance of this effect has been 
easily recognized in other costumes, but the 
effect of the beach costume as a whole has had 
little consideration. Now, every detail must 
be considered from this one point of view, 
else the costume is a failure. This, indeed, is 
the one point that distinctly marks the bathing- 
costume of 1926, rather than any radical 
change in the suits themselves. 

As for the suits, the smartest version of the 
classic dress type is a simple printed or plain 
crépe slip with the fullness below the hips, 
worn over plain trunks of silk or wool. Some 
of the smartest new feminine suits have gone 





BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


This is the type of costume that is a 
chic and suitable part of any country or 
Tesort scene. It has a cashmere jersey top 
in natural colour with a _ box-pleated 
crépe de Chine skirt and tie of the 
same; imported from England by Best 





entirely masculine this year, among them the 
matching beach coat and bathing trunks of the 
same material worn with a plain jersey top. 
These outfits are newest in plaid or striped 
flannel with plain tops, although the plain 
bright colours are also smart. 

The all-important accessories begin with the 
beach wraps. Among the first of these are the 
fringed shawls. Having practically dominated 
the new evening mode, these shawls have in- 
vaded beach fashions in kasha, silk, or rubberized 
crépe de Chine, with silk fringe. Knitted blan- 
kets are very good if they are swathed about one 
at precisely the correct angle. But neither of 
these can outshine the linen bathrobes lined 
with terry cloth and printed in colours that 
proclaim their chic in emphatic tones. The 
lounging pyjamas, always of practical and com- 
fortable cut and fabric, are reserved for wear 
on private beaches over one-piece suits. 

Parasols, both large and small, raise a bright 
defense against the sun in striped or printed 
linen, bright coloured cottons, or straw. Crépe 
rubber is most frequently used for bathing slip- 
pers, though the wooden sandals with wide 
leather straps have gained some footing, as well 
as the newest bathing slippers which are of pan- 
ama straw and can be worn right into the water. 

For the mode of the beach that does not 
enter the sea, the costumes are generally the 
same as those for the country—the cardigan 
sweater over a striped sweater or plain dress, 
variations of the jersey jumper and crépe skirt, 
and a preponderance of the small Reboux 
“fisherman” or “vagabond” hat of pliable felt. 
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SKETCHES BY SAALBUKG 


BAILEY’S BEACH, NEWPORT 


































1 the A bathing ensemble in the masculine 
f th manner for a young girl includes a 
the white jersey shirt with trunks and bath- 
top. robe coat of gaily striped flannel; Bon- 
iped wit Teller. The lady in the centre 
: Re wears a Shetland wool sweater trimmed ) 
plain with the crépe de Chine of the skirt, J 
all in canary-yellow; from Best. She ‘< 
Z carries a green-and-tan striped um- 
1 the | brella; from Franklin Simon. A large 
> the knitted blanket with chevron-stripe de- 
d sign in shaded colours is a smart 
ate beach wrap when worn in the manner 
> ine § illustrated above; Saks-Fifth Avenue 
‘ized 
slan-  f 
one 
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ined 
that 
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vide 
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ater, 
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és MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS AT SOUTHAMPTON 
: Even so brief a thing as a bathing-suit demands skill The figure at the left wears a black jersey bathing-suit 
1gail in its cut. This model of royal crépe de Chine has an with wide trousers and one of the smart wraps of boldly 
ress unusual semicircular godet; from Best. The Spanish printed linen with terry cloth lining; from Jay-Thorpe. 
) gerne: : : : y 8 
kirt shawl that accompanies it is of kasha with silk fringe The boyish young person next to theright wears a bath- 
’ in jade-green; from Franklin Simon. The standing robe of conventional lines in blue, green, and white 
youx figure wears a finely woven corded sweater in natural linen lined with white terry cloth, from Best. The 
Felt, colour with navy-blue stripes and pleated crépe de Chine loose-fitting lounging pyjamas are of green cotton éponge 
skirt in the extremely popular natural colour; from Best with darker green trimming; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 
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MERCEDES OLDSMOBILE 
A custom body built by Le Baron mounted on a powerful The Oldsmobile touring car is a medium sized, moderate 
Mercedes chassis makes this car, built for Mr. Williams priced open car of excellent design and proportions and 
P. Burden of New York and Newport, one of the smartest may be had in a variety of very attractive colour combina- 
of the new open cars. Note the sweep of the front fender tions which are unusually suitabie to summer touring 
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oe. ‘ : : > tan 
every well-known manufacturer is now show- § an 
— ing models in open cars that are more inter- 9 toy 
ae : : . 3 
—— Se a = an any whic ave appeare N if 
eae, a —— = esting than any which have appeared for some apy 
time past. In every case these new cars look § ‘ia 
i oie “ 4 
more like custom jobs than stock models. There 9 44, 
CONVERTIBLE KISSEL CAR are two reasons for this. First of all the designs @ aed 
The Kissel car runabout is of the convertible type, which means that it can of the new touring car are of an excellence ‘ io 
be driven as an open or closed car, and the windows at the side may be . : ; oe ee Be eae i 
dropped into the doors or used as w:ndscreens, as well when the top is down hitherto not attained, I hey have a ee, sport ing 
as when it is in position, thus adapting the car to any sort of weather ing Jine to the fenders, a higher radiator and on 
e 
| 
£ 
THE NEW CHRYSLER EIGHTY 4 
One of the new-comers in the open touring car field is the Chrysler Eighty, which is a very fast and 4 
beautifully designed car. The upholstery on this model is particularly attractive and the back seat is 
so deep and comfortable that it seems the height of luxury and rides like the proverbial arm-chair 
Lu 
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ORAWINGS BY J. W. WILL!AMSON 


AJAX “THE JUNIOR EIGHT” 
The little Ajax, “Built by Nash’ is displayed in the New The Junior Eight Locomobile runabout, driven by Miss 
York showroom painted in an attractive battleship grey. Isabelle T. Pell of New York, is painted white with a 
with a neatly made cover for the top when folded back, and black stream line on the body and black fenders. With 
in every way it presents the appearance of a sporty car this car Miss Pell uses a black broadcloth initialed robe 


bonnet, and a shorter type of close-couple body 
which gives a longer and more rakish appear- 
ance on the average chassis than is possible 
with a seven passenger touring car. Secondly, 
the new touring car is painted in a great va- 
ricty of attractive colour combinations, giving 
an individuality to models of the same make 
of car that often quite changes their appear- 
ance. The most popular colours for touring 
bodies seem to be the various shades of grey and 
tan and the lighter shades of green and blue 
are a close second. Another point in the open 
touring car of today that adds greatly to its 
appearance is the well designed top which can 
be neatly folded back and covered with a well 
fitted envelope of khaki or leather, and more 
and more one notices that the younger genera- 
tion prefer to motor with the top of the tour- 
ing car down. In fact, the most modish car 
on the road today is the open touring car. 





CADILLAC SPORT TOURING 


The four passenger sport model Cadillac is one of the smartest cars on the 
road today, and the choice of colour combinations in which this car may be 
ordered are so varied and numerous that each one has an individuality 
all its own. Wherever seen they strike a new and effective colour note 























THE WILLS ST. CLAIR TOURING CAR 


The original design of the new Wills St. Clair touring car was modeled in clay instead of drawn and it 
may be this fact that makes it one of the very smartest touring cars ever turned out in stock models. The 
high bonnet and the stream line on the body are noteworthy. It can be ordered in several colour combinations 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 














FOR SPORTING WEAR 
Trousers for tennis and golf are being 





wide waistband used in 
into which the trousers 
small pleats very full 
This is the newest cut 


made with a 

place of a belt 
are gathered in 
across the front. 


HE grey felt top hat is being worn a 
great deal in London this season, not 

only on formal occasions but also for 
every day wear with morning clothes, an im- 
portant detail being that it should have a black 
band and not a grey one. It looks extremely 
smart with a grey whipcord morning suit and 
is a pleasant change from the ordinary silk 
top hat. Hats play a far more important part 
in a man’s appearance than is generally imag- 
ined and it is very important that a man 
choose a hat which is becoming. For town 
wear there is not a great deal of choice in the 
matter of style, for the well dressed man prac- 
tically confines himself to either a top hat or 
bowler with only an occasional use for the 
homburg. Many of the best known men about 
town have evolved shapes of their own which 
are quite inimitable, and as they would not 
suit anyone else than the wearer, the average 
man should patronise one of the old estab- 
lished firms of hatmakers such as Hilhouse or 
Lock where they can be sure of obtaining a 
well made hat of the correct shape. The main 
features of a bowler hat are its light weight 
and hardness. The crown should be fairly low 
and the dome crown should be slightly wider 
at the top than the bottom. The brim should 
be about an inch and a half in width and 
should curl at the sides with the edges bound 
There have been intermittent 
attempts to introduce coloured bowlers such 
as grey or brown, but these are not very popu- 
lar except among racing men. There are some 


in a stout silk. 


A Vogue for White and Grey 





THE STYLE IN HATS 


The grey top hat is being much 
worn in London this season with 
a grey whipcord morning coat. A 
top hat instead of a crush hat is 
the smart thing for evening wear 
and the boater straw is again popular 


signs this summer of a revival of the straw 
boater and they are being worn made of a 
very fine straw with smooth edges. They 
should invariably have a black silk band, the 
only exceptions being the colours of such a 
well known cricket club as the I Zingari, the 
Guards Colours of dark red and blue, or the 
Old Etonian ribbon, but these, of course, can 
only be worn by members of either the I. Z., 
the Guards, or Old Etonians. 

The outstanding feature of men’s clothes 
for summer wear is the vogue for grey, and 
in particular grey flannel. There is nothing 
quite so smart for town wear in hot weather 
as a grev flannel suit and it is equally suitable 
for almost any fashionable summer resort. The 
latest model lounge suits in this material are 
being made with a loose fitting double breasted 
coat, unlined and with outside patch pockets, 
and they are cut a little longer than before. 
Indeed nearly all lounge coats and overcoats 
show a longer length though they still retain 
their tubular effect with as little material used 
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PLUS FOURS 


The popular combination of grey and white 
makes a rather striking effect when it is 
assembled as shown above. White wash 
neckties and white golf stockings are 
especially effective for country wear 


in the making as possible. Trousers are like- 
wise being made of excessive length and should 
fall over the shoe. They retain their breadth, 
and a few men have their flannel trousers made 
with a considerable number of small pleats at 
the waist and rather a wide waistband. Trousers 
made on this model certainly hang very much 
better and look very smart when worn without 
a coat either for golf or boating, as they have 
a “finished” appearance in themselves and do 
not look as if they need a sweater or coat to 
complete the costume. The Englishman has 
taken a long time to recognise the value of 
comfort in country clothes and was loath to be 
seen in a loose shirt and a pair of trousers even 
on the golf links, but this subconscious streak 
of prudery seems at last to be disappearing. 
Another innovation is the wearing of grey 
flannel knickerbockers for country wear, which 
at any rate are new to England and there 
is a new vogue for white stockings which is 
very smart. A very smart turn out worn by a 
well known man at a recent country house 
party consisted of a grey flannel knickerbocker 
suit, a white silk shirt with a silk polo collar 
attached, a white silk knitted tie, white wool 
stockings worn with very dark brown brogue 
shoes. The wearing of white ties with summer 
suits had a considerable vogue last year and 
will be no less popular this year. They are 
usually made of a washing material, as it 1s 
most important that they be spotlessly clean. 
The French have a word—soigné—which 
(Continued on page 118) 
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“The Broadway Limited’’—speeding smoothly 
through the night—New York to Chicago in 20 
hours—creating new standards for swift, safe, 
luxurious travel. . . 


“The Greyhound’—St. Louis to New York— 
driving through snow, through storm, through any 
weather—building new records, new traditions, for 
dependable, fast-moving freight. . . 


Superlative achievements in pleasing the public! 


Yet these are only two examples of the service— 
passenger and freight — that America’s great 
transportation system, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is giving the nation. 


“The public be pleased!’’"— say the skilled, 
loyal workers of the Pennsylvania. And today one 
of every six freight cars in America is running on 
a Pennsylvania Railroad track—one of every five 
passengers is riding, and riding safely, on a 
Pennsylvania train. 


public be 
pleased! 


The Broadway 
Limited 
20 hours— 
New York to Chicago 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup—made only of fruit 
that hangs sun-ripened on the vine—enriched and 
seasoned with golden butter, tasty herbs and 
delicate spices—every piping hot spoonful a treat 
to the appetite. . . 


Campbell’s Mulligatawny—a soup redolent of 
the Orient—the savor of curry, and citron, and 
tamarind—every single, spicy drop a challenge and 
a delight to the taste of anepicure. . 


Superlative achievements in pleasing the public! 


Yet there are nineteen other famous Campbell’s 
Soups—a soup for every taste and occasion—a soup 
distinguished for its flavor, its wholesomeness, 
its economy. 


‘The public must be pleased!’’ is an ever-present 
realization among the skillful, high-trained personnel 
of Campbell’s kitchens. And today millions of 
persons are eating Campbell’s Soups regularly. 





12 Cents A CAN 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 











Look FOR THE RED-AND- WHITE LABEL 
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HE grcy felt top hat is being worn a 
deal in London this season, not 


only on formal occasions but also for 


great 
every day wear with morning clothes, an im- 
portant detail being that it should have a black 
band and not a grey one. It looks extremely 
smart with a grey whipcord morning suit and 
is a pleasant change from the ordinary silk 
top hat. Hats play a far more important part 
in a man’s appearance than is generally imag- 
ined and it is very important that a man 
choose a hat which is For town 
wear there is not a great deal of choice in the 
matter of style, for the well dressed man prac- 
tically confines himself to either a top hat or 
bowler with only an occasional use for the 
homburg. Many of the best known men about 
town have evolved shapes of their own which 
are quite inimitable, and as they would not 
suit anyone else than the wearer, the average 


becoming. 


man should patronise one of the old estab- 
lished firms of hatmakers such as Hilhouse or 
Lock where they can be sure of obtaining a 
well made hat of the correct shape. The main 
features of a bowler hat are its light weight 
and hardness. The crown should be fairly low 
and the dome crown should be slightly wider 
at the top than the bottom. The brim should 
be about an inch and a half in width and 
should curl at the sides with the edges bound 
in a stout silk. There have been intermittent 
attempts to introduce coloured bowlers such 
as grey or brown, but these are not very popu- 
lar except among racing men. There are some 
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is being much 


The grey top hat 
worn in London this season with 
a grey whipcord morning coat. A 
top hat instead of a crush hat is 
the smart thing for evening wear 
and the boater straw is again popular 


signs this summer of a revival of the straw 
boater and they are being worn made of a 
very fine straw with smooth edges. They 
should invariably have a black silk band, the 
only exceptions being the colours of such a 
well known cricket club as the I Zingari, the 
Guards Colours of dark red and blue, or the 
Old Etonian ribbon, but these, of course, can 
only be worn by members of cither the I. Z., 
the Guards, or Old Etonians. 

The outstanding feature of men’s clothes 
for summer wear is the vogue for grev, and 
in particular grev flannel. There is nothing 
quite so smart for town wear in hot weather 
as a grev flannel suit and it is equally suitable 
for almost any fashionable summer resort. The 
latest model lounge suits in this material are 
being made with a loose fitting double breasted 
coat, unlined and with outside patch pockets, 
and they are cut a little longer than before. 
Indeed nearly all lounge coats and overcoats 
show a longer length though they still retain 
their tubular effect with as little material used 
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PLUS FOURS 


The popular combination of grey and white 
makes a rather striking effect when it is 
assembled as shown above. White wash 
neckties and white golf stockings are 
especially effective for country wear 


in the making as possible. Trousers are like- 
wise being made of excessive length and should 
fall over the shoe. They retain their breadth, 
and a few men have their flannel trousers made 
with a considerable number of small pleats at 
the waist and rather a wide waistband. Trousers 
made on this model certainly hang very much 
better and look very smart when worn without 
a coat either for golf or boating, as they have 
a “finished” appearance in themselves and do 
not look as if they need a sweater or coat to 
complete the costume. The Englishman has 
taken a long time to recognise the value of 
comfort in country clothes and was loath to be 
seen in a loose shirt and a pair of trousers even 
on the golf links, but this subconscious streak 
of prudery seems at last to be disappearing. 
Another innovation is the wearing of grey 
flannel knickerbockers for country wear, which 
at any rate are new to England and there 
is a new vogue for white stockings which is 
very smart. A very smart turn out worn by a 
well known man at a recent country house 
party consisted of a grey flannel knickerbocker 
suit, a white silk shirt with a silk polo collar 
attached, a white silk knitted tic, white wool 
stockings worn with very dark brown brogue 
shoes. The wearing of white ties with summer 
suits had a considerable vogue last year and 
will be no less popular this year. They are 
usually made of a washing material, as it 1s 
most important that they be spotlessly ciean. 
The French have a word—soigné—which 
(Continued on page 118 ) 
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The Newest 





SUMMER WEIGHT GOLF HOSE 


Golf hose and sweaters of a very light 
weight are a necessary part of a man’s 
summer turnout and this pair of white 
golf hose from Sulka’s reflects fash- 
ion’s edict from London for white golf 
hose. However, sweaters and golf hose 
to match continue to be popular and the 
above combination from Kaskel & 
Kaskel made of cashmere and silk is 
delightfully cool. The French voile 
handkerchiefs with coloured borders 
and hand-rolled hems are from Eldridge 


ROLLS RAZOR 
This new type of safety razor imported 
from England is fitted with an old- 
fashioned hollow ground steel blade 
and a honing stone and razor strop. 
One of the advantages of this razor is 
its permanent blade which is guar- 
anteed for five years thus making it 
unnecessary to continually buy new 
blades. From M. M. Importing Co. 


Luxuries for the Well Dressed Man 


Seen in the Fifth Avenue Shops 








LOUNGING SUIT 


The man pictured is wearing a Summer 
suit of lounging pajamas from Dobbs 
made of a fabric which does not easily 
wrinkle and which is noted for its cool- 
ness, the unusual length of the coat 
doing away with the necessity of a 
dressing gown. The European tele- 
phone, seen so much in the films, has 
at last been made available for all 
the world by Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. 


WAISTCOATS 




















The stiff bosom shirt with button holes 
set quite close together first shown in 
Vanity Fair in March, 1926, is an in- 
teresting novelty in dress shirts, and 
the double-breasted white pique waist- 
coats on either side of the shirt are 
distinguished for the cut of the rolled 
lapels and the placement of buttons. 
For day wear, when worn with either 
a cutaway or a lounge suit the double 
linen waistcoat in tan or grey is 
extremely smart. From F. R. Tripler 
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GREY TOPPERS 


To relieve the more or less sombre ap- 
pearance of the conventionally attired 
male member of the spring wedding 
party, the usual silk top hat can be re- 
placed by the grey top hat so popular 
in London this season and also worn at 
important race meets. This very ex- 
cellent model is made by Scott of 
London and imported by Saks, Fifth Ave. 
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EDWARD ZIOR, for 27 years a Gorham Master Craftsman, 


putting the finishing touches on a Cinderella Coffee Pot. 


Introducing 
THE NEW CINDERELLA HOLLOW WARE 


ROM the first the popularity of Cinderella flatware 
F proved that the Master Craftsmen had again sounded 
a new note in silverware design. Now comes the Tea and 
Dinner Ware to match. In the same motif as the flatware CINDERELLA 


—as distinctive—as handsome—as genuinely beautiful. PATTERN 
Y , 1 ‘ll be glad h nS h Cind 1 _ in Sterling Silver 
our jeweler will be glad to show you both Cinderella Tienes SEIS 


hollow ware and flatware. __ Dessert Knives 6 for $21.00 
Dessert Forks 6 for $20.00 


Tea Set. 3.2 2 $450.00 
(5 pieces without kettle or waiter) 
Waiter 2538" long $375.00 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ate NEW YORK, N. Y. sistas” apersglanalle 


complete list of prices. 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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The shoe with the plain tip is The Thames Oxford, made in White 
Sport Wilo with Black trim, Leather Sole, Price $7.50 


The Wing tip Oxford is The Fairway made in Smoked Sport Wilo 
with Tan trim, and Cleated Rubber Golf Sole, Price $8.00 


We make it very easy for you to get these 
shoes and enjoy the satisfaction that they will 
give you. Please ask for them at your Dealer. 
—If he hasn’t them just write to us and we 


will see that you receive immediate service. 


CHURCHILL & ALDEN Co. 


Makers of Fine Shoes 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





VANITY FAIR 


Glances at Pugilism 


(Continued from page 73) 


haunted Broadway. It was at this 
time that he coined a phrase which has 
since been twisted about and used in 
many ways... “I would rather be 
a lamp-post in New York than the 
Mayor of Denver.” But nevertheless, 
he now lives in Denver, a shadow of 
himself, serene in the memory of his 
belligerent past. Strange, indeed, as 
a better man once said, are the uses of 
adversity. Young Corbett matched his 
brain with the mightiest of human 
tornadoes—and won. He has not done 
so well with life. 

Even the most stolid pugilist betrays 
nervousness on the day of, or directly 
before a battle. Battling Nelson patted 
the rope with his gloved hands before 
the gong rang. James J. Jeffries was 
sullen for several days preceding a 
fight. Ketchell laughed and talked 
even as the gong rang. He felt him- 
self invincible. This feeling, com- 
bined with his great ability, carried 
him far. Kid McCoy was nervous for 
several rounds, then settled into the 
coolest of punishing bruisers. Jack 
Johnson smiled his “golden smile” at 
all times. Even under the burning sun 
of Reno in the “battle of a century” 
against Jim Jeffries, the black ruffian 
smiled in the faces of thousands who 
wanted to see him annihilated. 

When the phlegmatic Jeffries rose 
from the canvas in the second round, 
Johnson asked Jim Corbett, who was 
in Jeffries’ corner . . . “How’d you 
like that, Misteh Cohbett?” After the 
second round Jeffries was_ helpless. 
The white champion was literally a 
baby in the hands of his black master. 
He threw his two hundred and thirty 
pounds of bone and muscle against 
the greatest defensive pugilist that ever 
lived. But Johnson, under the an- 
tagonistic eyes of another race, bat- 
tered and laughed his way to a crown. 

Jack Dempsey will not talk on the 
day of battle. Fretful and high strung 
—he dashes out of his corner at the 
first clang of the gong. From then 
on ... his record tells the story. 

Much has been said about the bru- 
tality of the prize ring. Writing as 
one who has stood before many vicious 
maulers, I do not remember hav- 
ing been conscious of hurt during a 
contest. 

The jaws rattle, the knees sag, and 
the body turns red and raw; but I 
believe that even the most stolid bruiser 
is keyed up to such a high emotional 
pitch that he does not feel the punish- 
ment at the time. 

A knockout, of course, is a curtain 
that falls before the brain. It is per- 
haps the most merciful thing that 
could happen in the ring, but it is 
deeply injurious to a pugilist’s career. 
He might explain away a lost decision 
toa promoter ... but not the knockout. 

There have been pugilists who have 
never suffered a knockout. They are 
in the minority. Jack Dempsey, the 
present heavyweight champion, has 
only one against his record. It was 
delivered by Jim Flynn, a fighter 
from Dempsey’s native state, Colorado. 

Jack at the time was a gangling lad 
who was none too well nourished, be- 
ing little above a hobo at the time. 
Flynn, a great second-rater, known in 
the vernacular of the ring as a “trial 


horse” was at the height of his career, 


Dempsey knocked him out later. 

Some pugilists never survive a knock. 
out—that is, it closes their careers, 
Others, of tougher fibre, will weather 
through a half dozen, and then go 
along for years without suffering 
another one. 

There is a certain spot on the jaw 
which connects with a cord to the 
brain. I am now using the explanation 
given by fighters. A blow heavy enough 
to break the jaw might not connect 
with what bruisers term “the button” 
—that turns off the current of con- 
sciousness from the brain. 

If a man suffers many knockouts on 


the jaw, it is soon known that he has 


a “glass jaw”. And fighters, like 
generals, play for the weakest point. 

Criqui, the French featherweight 
who knocked out Johnny Kilbane in 
New York several years ago and won 
the World’s Championship, had had a 
glass jaw. He had been knocked out 
by several light hitters in Europe be- 
fore the War. A bullet ripped through 
his jaw. It was repaired with sheep- 
bone by the surgeons. This protected 
“the button”. He became invincible 
when he took to the ring again. Kil- 
bane, not knowing his weakness had 
been overcome, rattled terrific blows 
on the Frenchman’s jaw like sledges 
on a roof—but in vain. 

Whether or not pugilists have duller 
sensibilities than other men has always 
interested me. Lord Byron was proud 
of his ability and boxed frequently 
with Jackson, a famous bruiser of his 
day. John Keats was far more pug- 
nacious than most boys. Roosevelt had 
all the qualities of a great pugilist, 
save that his sight was weak. 

Heenan, the great American bare- 
knuckle fighter of the Civil War 
period, was a man of fine sensibilities. 
He fought Sayers, the Englishman, 
two hours and twenty minutes. The 
result was a draw. This was in 1860. 
Sayers hit Heenan in the ribs, and the 
London Times correspondent said that 
the blow sounded “all over the meadow 
as if a box had been smashed in.” 
Thackeray saw the fight and reported 
it for the Cornhill Magazine. 

There is only one way to learn the 
heartbreaking tricks of the ring, and 
that is by absorbing them. In the 
language of fighters, one boxes for 
years and then, “they come to you”. 

Learning to judge distance is an art. 
Deadly knockouts are often avoided 
by an almost imperceptible movement 
of the head. 

Before a high class pugilist strikes, 
his muscles are taut like a tiger’s be- 
fore springing. When the blow is de- 
livered, the muscles suddenly become 
flexible, and the blows are thrown 
with the weight of the fighter’s body 
behind them. That is, when a man like 
Jack Johnson hit, it was like a black 
sledge weighing two hundred pounds 
colliding against his antagonist’s anat- 
omy. Well trained pugilists fight care- 
fully at the beginning of a long fight 
until they get what is known as their 
“second wind”—the lungs, the heart, 
the eve and the muscles codrdinating. 
Barring a knockout, they can fight on 
for sixty or eighty rounds like wound- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 62) 


gets in ner car and returns to the hotel, 
asking to be called when the manager 
arrives. The rest of the cast, having 
no cars and being in make-up, wait 
around patiently for another hour. 

At a quarter to one a.m. another 
telephone message from New York 
bears the interesting news that Mr. 
Samuels after all has decided not to 
come to Stamford and will they go 
ahead without him. Mr. Stilton’s 
observations on this information are 
absolutely indescribable, and they be- 
come positively apoplectic when, as 
the curtain is finally about to rise, it is 
discovered that the star is not present, 
no one having called her. Finally the 
assistant stage manager has to fetch her. 

Eventually at 1:35 a.m. the curtain 
triumphantly rises, though Miss Par- 
tridge is neither in the best of form nor 
the best of tempers. However, five or 
six of the fifteen scenes are valiantly 
fought through, until suddenly, at 
ten minutes past four a.m. the lights 
all go out. As it is practically impossi- 
ble to conduct a dress rehearsal in pitch 
dark, the director decides to call it a 
day (though to the cast it has seemed 
more like a month). Joyfully they all 
troop back to the hotel in the dawn, 
having nothing whatever to do but 
sleep till eleven o’clock, when they 
continue rehearsing till six or so, the 
curtain going up on the first public 
performance about eight. 

Exactly at the published hour the 
curtain rises on Heart’s Clouds, of 
which the title I forgot to mention has 
been changed at the last moment to 
The Earth is a Box. No one ever 
quite knows how the curtain goes up 
on the first night, but in spite of lack 
of scenery, lack of properties, lack of 
lines by the actors, and sometimes even 
lack of actors themselves, the curtain 
somehow rises at the scheduled hour 
and the show is somehow got through. 
So with Hear?s—I mean The Earth 
is a Box, 

The manager, I regret to say, has 
not even turned up for the first per- 
formance. I had explained previously 
that he thought the play pretty terrible 
in the first place, did not think it had 
a chance in the world, but was posi- 
tive it would make a great motion 
picture which would be worth at least 
$50,000 to him. As the play’s pro- 
duction progressed, his original im- 


pression was more than confirmed, and 
he decided to have as little to do with 
it as possible. However, just as he is 
sitting down to dinner on the opening 
night, Mr. Stilton calls him up from 
Stamford, saying they have a huge 
house and the first act has been re. 
ceived with cheers. In case he might 
have made a mistake, Mr. Samuels 
gets straight into his car and speeds to 
Stamford, arriving for the conclusion 
of the second act (or twelfth scene), 
As he enters the theatre, he hears a 
great burst of applause and cheering 
as the curtain comes down. Quickly 
rushing back stage, he leads on to the 
cheering audience the star, the author, 
the principal members of the cast 
(most of whom he has never met till 
now), and concludes by making a fine 
emotional speech, in which he declare 
that he had always had faith in this 
beautiful work of art, and although he 
did not and does not think it commer- 
cially valuable, still he is only too 
willing to lose money if by doing so 
he can give the public fine plays. He 
is greeted by an avalanche of applause 
which convinces him that, in addition 
to having produced a good moving 
picture for Gloria Swanson, he has 
also produced a profitable play. Dur- 
ing the progress of the last act, he 
stands at the back of the theatre with 
his director, Mr. Stilton. 

“You know, Dave,” he observes, “I 
bin mistaken about this show. I didn’t 
think it was woith a damn.” 

“T still think it’s terrible,” responds 
Mr. Stilton. “And what a cast. Christ- 
mas! All you can hear from here is 
the prompting. I don’t know what's 
the matter with the audience.” 

The last act is now over and dogs 
not receive quite the ovation the pre- 
vious ones did. ‘This may be partly 
due to the fact that something always 
prevented it being reached in rehearsal, 
so that the stage manager’s voice, vig- 
orously prompting the cast, may have 
become monotonous to the spectators. 
The manager, however is satisfied. 

“TPs a cinch, Dave,” he comments. 
“We'll take it on the road for a few 
weeks and fix it up, get that sap to 
rewrite it here and there, and it’s good 
for a year in New York.” 

Then he returns to town, feeling he 
has done a good evening’s work, even 
if he has missed his dinner, 


Glances at Pugilism 


(Continued from page 88) 


up automatons carrying battle in their 
hands. 

The lungs ache the next day from 
the awful strain. The jaws and kid- 
neys are as sensitive as wounds. 

A man may, like the Englishman, 
Bombardier Wells, have all the quali- 
fications of a great pugilist and have 
a “glass jaw”. 

As a rule, foreign pugilists never 
become masters of “in-fighting”’, which 
is less spectacular and more deadly 
than long range fighting. 

A blow from Dempsey, travelling 
six inches “in close” and unperceived 
by the audience, can knock a man cold. 
He is such a master of his body that 
he can “throw” his hundred and ninety 


pounds that distance. Even in deliver- 
ing an “uppercut” (an upward blow 
to the point of the chin) he will stand 
in close and lift his body with the 
punch. 

Pugilism, in spite of the syndicated 
preachments of the moralists, and even 
in spite of its blackguardly environ- 
ment, is far more popular today than 
any time in its history. Its parasites 
nearly drove it from the American 
scene. Forced to the compromise of 
honesty through necessity, and through 
the laws made in different states which 
regulate boxing and put it in the 
hands of honest boards, there is no 
telling to what degree of popular 
favour it will yet attain. 
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s&s Navy and Army together have honored Packard with orders for new aircraft engines total- 
ing nearly four million dollars. The new motors, proven supreme by exacting government 
tests, are a tribute not only to Packard leadership in power plant engineering but also to the vision 
and sympathetic cooperation of those men who bear the responsibility of our national defense. 


2 = Packard’s motor building supremacy is as available to the private citizen as to the United 
States government—in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. Ask The Man Who Owns One. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Love Powders 


(Continued from page 52) 


I departed without any family scenes 
or tears; on my leaving she just bade 
me goodbye with these simple words: 
‘You cannot live without me. Your 
chest will burn for me.’ 

“It was a true prophesy. I was no 
sooner on the steamer that was taking 
me home when a change took place 
in my health. I was no longer accus- 
tomed to living among Europeans. I 


began drinking. I drank more and 
more. After passing Ceylon I was 


seized by fits of vertigo. In Aden I 
had vomiting fits. In Suez, fever. 
I felt I would never reach Europe. 
Invisible demons were calling me back 
to the land of the Atjehs, In Egypt 
the doctors told me to get to Switzer- 
land as quickly as possible. I did not 


listen to them but took a steamer in 
the opposite direction. Returning to 


this hut my health came back as if 
by magic. What civilization had not 
been able to do for me, this obscure 
life among the natives accomplished. 
I rushed back to my faithful com- 
panion. In Singapore I had had news 
from her. She herself was preceded 
by greetings she sent me: a lock of 
hair and a bone, the symbols of loy- 
alty. These were waiting for me at 
the post office. I found her, even more 
beautiful, dancing and spinning about 
the house like a buffalo around a 
sugar cane press.” 

After telling what his friend had 
said, Van Brok added: “When I was 
back in Batavia, my journey at an 
end, I felt tortured at the thought of 
such a fine young man being engulfed 
like that and losing his foothold. So, 
unknown to him, I prevailed upon 
the manager of his firm to have him 


sent to Madagascar 34 
“He did not stay there long,” 


gravely ventured another one of the 
guests, Sir Errol Dennys, of the Indian 
army and a medical authority. “Or 
else he died there,—your Dane.” 

“Why don’t you let me finish my 
story; —Well, you have guessed cor- 
rectly,” said Van Brok. “As a matter 
of fact, I received a cable from 
Antananarivo three weeks ago, saying 
the Dane was dead.” 

“Died of poisoning. Wasn’t my 
post mortem correct?” concluded the 
rubicund British officer. “I, too, have 
lived a sufficiently long time in these 
parts to know. . It’s an ancient 
custom in the country of the Atjehs 
for the women to take insurance, not 
on the life, but on the death of the 
man they love. At the first oppor- 
tunity they administer an_ insidious, 
slow-working poison to their coin- 
panion, a poison whose effect they 
take good care to suspend by period- 
ically giving an antidote. This anti- 
dote is assimilated by those who eat 
of their cooking; usually it is de- 
rived from herbs which are stewed 
into the local variety of curry. All 
is well as long as one does not travel 
away. But if one is seized by a desire 
to go away, as in the case of your 
friend, the poison acts by itself alone, 
and there is nothing to do but give 
it the right antidote, or soon one 
passes on to another world. Amen.” 

“A very symbolic tale,” I observed, 
the literary man in me asserting his 
rights. 


“I knew a Frenchman in the dip. 
lomatic service,” observed Sir Errol 
Dennys, “on whom a Malay cook,— 
and not a woman this time—played 
a similar trick in Siam. You will 
see that bachelors are not the only 
ones who are thus menaced. This 
minister had to have his cook follow 
him wherever he went, because having 
him once he had to have him always, 
Yes, even to Europe on his holidays, 
Well, it is possible to get along with 
a chef, but a woman... ? Like the 
saying of the ancients: ‘Nec sive te 
nec tecum vivere-—neither with nor 
without you can I live. Nevertheless, 
even after forty, a native woman is 


still potentially a dangerous sorceress, i 


The moral of this tale: Distrust your 
local curry, particularly if the curry 
is excellent. Beware of those beauti- 
ful fruits, those nice Cytherean apples 
with the faint odour of turpentine 
which your host may slice for you 
with a poisoned knife... .” 

“Like the one he is offering you at 
this moment,” concluded Van Brok, 
laughing. “That is an idea for sery- 
ing a fruit compdte to my guests. ...” 

“Tt isn’t so much that the women 
of this region are such fatal charac- 
ters—Lady Macbeths of the tropics, 
whom the romancers, thirsting for 
local colour, seize upon,” began the 
manager of the Sumatra Bank, “it’s 
more that the men are such very weak 
creatures in this portion of the globe. 
Do you know that in a certain section 
near here there are governments of 
native women, or matriarchates, where 
the handmaiden is in the position of 
the master, while the males, indolent 
and lazy, are kept locked up in their 
harems, getting fat and serving no 
purpose except that of propagation? 
Of course, there are no Whites there! 
So long as a European does not leave 
his club, his ventilating system, and 
his refrigerator, all is well; the 
Western morale is saved. But when 
he begins taking pleasure in native 
society, begins to live like the natives, 
ceases to go back home on vacation, 
he soon turns into an amphibious be- 
ing. He is born and reared for the 
solid and hard earth of our western 
civilization, but nevertheless he at- 
tempts to live in waters troubled by 
an equatorial mentality. How many 
of our representatives and corre- 
spondents have I known who thus 
disappeared in the interior, denying 
themselves the curiosity and even the 
sympathy which we might have had 
for them. You can recognize them 
at ten paces. Their physique changes, 
their skin turns brown, their eyes 
show a tendency to become oblique, 
their nose flattens out. . . . They are 
the fathers of innumerable bastards. 
I give you my word, they even begin 
to resemble the natives. Then they 
are enshrouded by the cloak of in- 
different languour, which may burn 
less than Nessus’? tunic, but sticks to 
the wearer just as implacably. Lack 
of red blood corpuscles, collapse of 
the nervous system, non-resistance to 
the diseases of the Orient, and even 
pleasure derived from its poisons, and 
you have the striking spectacle which 
these apparitions offer when one et- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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counters them. I shall tell 
rather incredible tale which in some 
ways resembles the story Van Brok 
just told us, only carried ad absurdum. 
It is about one of those apparitions 
I just mentioned, a man by the name 
of Max Westenberg, who came of a 
good family in Leyden. 

I was on a journey to make some 
investigations and stopped at Siboroét 
where Westenberg was managing a 
lacquer and wax factory. He was 
the only European in that part of the 
country, a small, pale man of about 
fifty years of age. He offered me 
the most charming hospitality during 
the five days which it took to accom- 
plish my mission. On the evening 
before my departure, Westenberg 
induced me to go for a ride on the 
water; he was managing the native 
boat himself. We passed under the 
trunks of the big cocoa trees on the 
banks, blue in the moonlight, serrated 
in spots by gashes, dead palms, search- 
ing for a breath of air. In the moon- 
light we rode over coral gardens, beds 
of submerged stones, and it seemed 
as if the surface of the water reflected 
a sky quilted in constellations never 
seen before. Suddenly, Westenberg 
suspended his paddle, the water drip- 
ping from it. 

“For a few days you have partaken 
of the life I am living here,” he said 
to me. “You have made the ac- 
quaintance of Bata, my native serv- 
ant. You know with what jealous 
care she surrounds me and I am not 
exactly the amorous old fool of the 
classical comedies. . . . Heavens, she 
is sixteen years old and I must admit 
I am rather attached to her. I love 
her copper coloured skin, set off by 
barbaric pictures. Her entire body is 
tattooed, except for the palms of her 
hands and the soles of her feet, her 
dress is of lurid red bark and her 
floating scarf is made of sliced banana 
leaves and her hat of green plants, 
which resembles the cone-shaped head- 


you a 


gear children make from a_news- 
paper. Like a millionairess she wears 


a dress for only one day; all she has 
to do is to pluck a fresh one every 
morning. I paid five oxen to her 
father for her, and that is quite a 
handsome sum. In short, all would 
have gone splendidly, if I had not 
been seized one evening, two months 
ago, with vomitings, a burning sen- 
sation at the back of my throat and 
spasms of the glottis, which made me 
fear that strangulation would follow. 
In the morning these afflictions ceased. 
I thought perhaps I had eaten some 
bad fish. But from that time on I 
was suffering from fits of vertigo 
almost every day... .” 

“Did you notice anything unusual 
in your household?” I asked. 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Are you sure that nobody in your 
adopted family is plotting to add your 
head to their hunting trophies?” 

Westenberg was silent for a while. 

“Well, it’s like this,” he finally 
answered, as if this confession cost him 
a considerable effort. ‘Several days 
ago I was taking my siesta after 
lunch; coffee was served for me on the 
table. Some slight noise woke me up; 
I opened the shutter a little and saw 


my pretty Bata who had just fur- 
tively dumped a white powder into 
MY CUD. 6.” 

“Obtain some of that powder for 
me.” 

“Pll give you a sample tomorrow, 
I found a little which had been spilled 
into the saucer.” 

“Pll take it along and have it 
analysed in Batavia. I will save you 
in spite of yourself.” 

“Well, after all, it may only be 
sugar,” commented Westenberg. 

A week later I wrote him to come to 
Java and see me as soon as possible, 
When he entered my office I had the 
impression, even more distinctly than 
I had on his island, that he was a man 
sinking hopelessly into the tropical 
void. He ‘was that hell on earth,—a 
lost man. 

I was very sensible, very matter-of- 
fact, and went straight to the point. 

“After analysing the powder which 
your dear Bata concocted for you, it 
proves to be poison right enough . . 
pulverized bark. The criminal inten- 
tion is obvious enough, my dear 
friend.” 

And, taking upon myself the initia- 
tive in this business of salvation, 
because I knew very well that he had 
not enough energy left in him to put 
the knife to the wound himself, I 
handed him a warrant for the arrest 
of his native companion. 

Westenberg remained motionless 
and pensive. He wiped his forehead 
and said: 

“J, for my part, am not preferring 
any charges.” 

I answered that he did not have to 
make a single move in the matter, that 
the Queen’s Court of Justice, where I 
had friends, would attend to every- 
thing. 

“This is very annoying,” he said, 
“—-most annoying. Bata is very 
faithful to me, very devoted. I 
assure you, I have nothing to reproach 
her with .. .” 

“Except an 
POU. 5c” 

“My dear fellow .. . first of all 
it’s only an attempt—an attempt that 
has failed. And, furthermore, you 
Europeans are really too cold in your 
judgments. You do not understand 
the native mind. Those people are 
mere infants; they need simple laws. 
To be quite frank with you, I like 
Bata, and she knows what I am accus- 
tomed to. I would like to return there 
and go on living with her.” 

“Living, in your case, is just a 
phrase,” I interrupted. “Because, if 
you go back to partake of another cup 
of coffee she prepares for you, you 
may be speeding yourself on your way 


attempt to murder 


to heaven.” 

Westenberg was silent. 

“I am going to ask you a funny 
question,” he said at last. “Could you 
give me the name of a chemist who 
can prepare a preventative dose? —an 
antidote? When I find myself worse 
I shall take some of it, without telling 
anybody. In that way nobody will 
be able to interfere with my _hap- 
piness. Neither you, nor she. And 
that might then go on for years, 
yes... until my death . . . I mean 
to say, my natural death... ” 
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THERE is a woman so fastidious she has been known to 
spend hours dressing for a ball . . . so artistic she has 
furnished her home with rich treasures from the ends of 
the earth . . . so sagacious that she handles her own 
considerable financial affairs. She drives, or is driven 


| in, a Rolls-Royce on every motoring occasion. 


Only this best car, from every point of view, could 
please a nature so many-sided, so discriminating, as 
hers. The perfection of every last detail of her town 
car pays tribute to her costume and her destination. 
At the wheel of her roadster she delights when the 


silent motor whisks her over pike or country by-road 





with equal comfort, equal ease. Whenever she looks 
at one of her Rolls-Royce cars, she finds pleasure in the 
clean, distinguished lines—the proud cut of the bonnet 
which seems to welcome the road. And, though this 
consideration certainly comes last, she is glad to realize 
that her town car, purchased six years ago, is as satis- 
factory in appearance and performance as the roadster she 
bought this spring. She is convinced that serenity, super- 
lative comfort and safety more than compensate for high 
initialcost! Aone-hundred-miletrial trip will bearranged 
at your convenience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue 
at 56th Street, New York. Branches in principal cities. 











D. you know that your 
florist can telegraph a potted 
plant anywhere for you, as 


well as cut flowers? 






Do You Still Send Her Flowers? 


A SUGGESTION TO HIM: Keep always 

fragrant that priceless love with a 

beautiful bouquet on the anniver- 
sary of her day of days. 


ay it wi flowers 
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Painted by Pruett Carter 


of 1S Merlin 


~more can not be said 


for her wedding day—a perfect tribute to her 


or our beloved daughter 


Today she is your very own. Tomorrow another’s. 
For her, all life is rose colored—its vistas deep 
with happiness that calls. Do you remember? 
Her treasured hopes run high. What shall she 
carry from you to tell her of the love which since 
her babyhood has never waned? 

More beautiful and more welcome to her, perhaps, 
than any other token of such love is sterling silver. 
Everlasting, ever useful, it will tell her daily that 
your hearts have followed her. 

STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


—__£2 7S. 










Once a famous bride of Colonial Virginia 
received this lovely Creamer and Sugar Bowl 


loveliness. They are treasured today in the 
Clearwater Collection, Metropolitan Museum 
—but others, equally exquisite, await you 
among the treasures of your jeweler. 


Of course the word “steRLING” means solid silver—through and 
through. Silver so marked bespeaks the genuineness of your gift. 








CIhe NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 














Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 





Their Own Home 


UST as they visioned it dur- 

ing those wonderful hours of 

shopping. Here is their new 

furniture, its warmly glowing 

Ris finish subtly giving them a wel- 
puco come. And their pleasure, their 
This mg on an pride, is more secure when they 


article of furni- 


cana eager remember that this beauty will 


ance of a finish 
that grows more 


beautiful with use remain day after day. For, vis- 
ioning the years to come, they 
insisted that the articles of 
furniture which were to be their 
intimate companions must be 
finished with Duco. They re- 
membered that the charm of a 
Duco finish remains unmarred 
by time—assuring them of en- 
during beauty. 











Me 

















Send for de luxe book 
“Furniture, Yesterday and Today” 


Every home lover should possess this 64-page book, 
written by one of the foremost authorities on furniture, 
Julius F. Gayler, R. A., Member, American Institute 
of Architects. Profusely illustrated trom furniture in the 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and other sources. Send money order, check or 
stamps for soc, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. , Inc,, 
Box B, Parlin, N. J. 


_I| THERE IS ONLY ONE DUCO-DU PONT DUCOL!. , 
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Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “‘80”— 


Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire 
wheels standard equipment; w 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe 
four- passenger, $3195; Sedan, five- 
passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-pas- 
senger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, 
$3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 

All models equipped with full 
balloon tires. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive 
time-payment plan. More than 
4300 Chrysler dealers assure supe- 
tior Chrysler service everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are pro- 
tected against theft by the Fedco 
patented car numbering system, 
pioneered by and exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be coun- 
terfeited and cannot be altered 
or removed without conclusive 
evidence of tampering. 











UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 
AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
80 MILES PER HOUR—92 HORSE-POWER 


Chrysler Imperial “80” 
Sedan-Limousine 
$3695, f. o. b. Detroit 


ae Terese 


YOU OWE YOURSELF “” RIDE 


IN THIS FINEST of CARS— 


We offer you the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” as, literally, the finest of cars. 


And we ask you to expect from it more 
than the finest of previous fine cars 
has ever offered. 


At first glance, you cannot fail to note 
a new perfection of design—a fleetness, 
if you please, of line and a taste and 
beauty in coloring that accurately pred- 
icate great things. 


You will next be fascinated by a luxury 
and attention to the niceties of detail 
that excel the finest craftsmanship of 
America and Europe. 


But, after all, these are externals, and 
the Imperial “80” serves you even better 
in the serenity of its operation than in 
the eye-appeal of its unusual grace and 
beauty. 


Not alone does the Imperial “80” give 
you thespeed ability of 80 milesan hour, 
and all of the surety of 92 horse-power, 
but the way it transports you at all 


speeds and on all roads is a revelation 
of the supreme state to which Chrysler 
has brought the art of motor car design 
and manufacture. 


We might well be accused of exagger- 
ation should we attempt to describe the 
superlative ease of Imperial “80” motion 
—the way it flows from a snail’s pace to 
60, 70 and 80 or more miles per hour; 
the way it flashes in and out of traffic, 
nimbly distancing the fastest and finest 
on the road; itsincomparablesteadiness 
even at highest speeds and on roughest 
pavements. 


You must know the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” to experience the utmost in lux: 
ury, suavity and enduring soundness 
which the highest skill in fine car 
building now offers. 


We invite you— indeed, we urge you, 
to ride in the Imperial “80”—confident 
that you too, like the hosts who already 
acclaim it, will pronounce it the greatest 
car you have ever known. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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The New STRAW HAT 


FROM ENGLAND 


The hat illustrated has been made in 
England to our special order. Its new 
brim-and-crown proportions are those 
approved by sportsmen and university 
men and observed at the resorts of 
Florida this past winter. $4 to 6 


The suit, cravat and shirt illustrated 


are equally new and correct 
Leghorns and Panamas 
Fraternity and organization hat bands 
BOOKLET 1926 SENT UPON REQUEST 


Orders by mail and inqutrics given prompt 


and careful attention 


ER-[RIPIER & [0. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 43) 


inspire the one as inspire the other. 
Eighty-dollar a day hotels, if they 
can get it; as good night clubs and 
gambling houses as anywhere else on 
earth. And so on, and so on. Anda 
perfect roar and clatter of cars and 
buses the day and night long. And 
always wretched restaurants—outside 
the best hotels. 

Yet, outside in the lagoon or lake, 
blue waters facing 


addition to these, the younger and 
more restless or more ambitious (com- 
mercially) of all the doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, ministers, chiropractors, et 
cetera. They crowd the restaurants 
and roads to and from the different 
cities or resorts in the state and fill 
the smaller and less pretentious of all 
the homes and apartment houses. Also 
they greet you in all the stores, and 
pack the few mov- 








both cities. And 
any number of de- 
lightful yachts— 
lighted and with 
diners, dancers, 
drinkers aboard. 
And in the ga- 
rages, expensive 
cars. And great 
houses on the ocean 








Theodore Dreiser 


Writes 
The Final Article of 
This Important Series 
“The Future of Florida” 
in the July Issue 


Oo 
VANITY FAIR 


ing picture thea- 
tres and real estate 
concerts, race or 
baseball meets, as 
the case may be— 
and fill the few 
churches—as well 
as the beaches or 
lake resorts at such 
hours as they are 














side — but with 
high walls. And cocoanut palms wav- 
ing in the wind. And hibiscus. And 
water hyacinth. 

As for the rest of the state— 

There are Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg—lesser Miamis and Palm Beaches 
—although by some thought more 
beautiful. And apart from that the 
lake region in Central Florida, which, 
apart from Orlando, intrigues me not 
a little. Already that little city of 
twenty-two thousand is almost, if not 
quite, as blary and crushy, if not as 
vulgar, as those others. Ah, by no 
means as vulgar, though. More sim- 
ple and homelike, if anything. And 
then, there are Ocala, Palatka, Haines 


City, Gainesville — well, business 
towns. Do you like Waycross, 
Georgia? Then, you might like these 
places. 


As for the type of people going 
to the state, or now there—well, it 
is decidedly impossible to generalize 
about anything as complex as that. At 
the same time, distinctly, there are 
some keys—or bits of evidence which 
will tell you something. Among the 
first of these are the car licenses—as 
well as the models of cars, of which 
there are not less than two or three 
hundred thousand roaming about the 
state at one time, and these derive 
from every single state and province 
in the United States and Canada— 
Alberta and Saskatchewan—as_ well 
as Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Yes, Florida has been sold 
to them, too. And Nova Scotia and 
Maine, Quebec and New Hampshire 
—along with Texas, Wyoming, Min- 
nesota and Michigan—they are all 
there—although, in Florida, where, 
if anywhere, the best judges should 
live, they calmly announce that all 
of Georgia but two have come down 
—and those two stayed up there to 
look after the roads. (After travel- 
ing the Georgian roads you will be- 
gin to believe it.) And after Georgia 
—Ohio and Indiana have perhaps 
most contributed to the swelling popu- 
lation in every part of the state. Cer- 
tainly I was personally impressed by 
the feeling that for the most part I 
was encountering the middle class 
American as he is to be found from 
coast to coast in drug store, garage, 
restaurant, laundry, hardware or 
other store or plant—either as owner, 
manager, clerk, stenographer, window- 
washer, or what you will. And in 





free. And _ they 
move and talk and think and plan 
exactly as these people do anywhere 
—hello-ing and back-slapping and 
shaking each other by the hand at the 
same time that they talk real estate, 
the opportunity for profit in this or 
that—and also of religion, travel, 
sickness and death. In that sense at 
least I could see no difference between 
Fort Lauderdale or Orlando or 
Ocala, Florida and any other place 
in America from Oskaloosa to Ma- 
nunka Chunk—the _ back-slapping, 
hand-shaking, whistling and money- 
dreaming American as he is now, ever 
has been and probably—(may one 
predict from the past?) ever will be 
—nation without end. E pluribus 
Unum. In God We Trust. 

But one thing that does arrest the 
eye and the mind, and that is the num- 
ber of real estate agents—or realtors 
—as they so nobly dub themselves— 
that one encounters traveling through 
Florida. It—as well as they—grow 
fantastic. Their signs! Their lyric 
enthusiasm. The bluffs and lies of 
some of them. Truly they are a tribe 
and they even look and dress alike 
—well fed, well clothed, cool, specu- 
lative,—a little song to sing or story 
to tell. And the number and _ the 
grandeur of their offices. In every 
city and town of Florida it was my 
observation that they occupied from 
twenty-five to forty per cent of all 
of the best or most pretentious of all 
the stores and offices in all of the 
most prominent—meaning the most 
central—locations. And the equipment 
of the same! The rugs, the flowers, 
pictures, maps, grandiose wicker fur- 
niture, desks, mirrors. By far the 
greater majority of the smaller hotel 
lobbies and club entrances could in 
no way compete with them. And they, 
themselves, in their light, smart clothes 
and swaying their palm leaf fans. 
Upon my word! Did ever realtor in 
all time or place before ever attain 
to such grandeur and security? Cer- 
tainly theirs have been the bonanza 
days—down there. For, of course, 
real estate was and still is, even now, 


in the air and the blood. It is like 
a contagious disease. It gets you 
whether you will or not. Even the 


man or woman who runs a restaurant, 
a cigar store, a barber shop, a hotel, 
deals in real estate as a side line and 
has a little snap or plot which is in- 
(Continued on page 100) 
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THEY are not to be found among the cool 
and sparkling emeralds .. . or the heav- 
enly sapphires . . . or the fiery diamonds 
. .. or the softly colored pearls. For 
they are locked securely in the heart of 
this organization, these unseen jewels— 
integrity, responsibility and truth. 

Since William Elder Marcus founded 
this firm nearly fifty years ago, it has 
gained an enviable place in the regard 
of the public. It has been honored 
each year by an ever-increasing number 
of distinguished customers. Year after 
year, it has made plainly apparent to 
buyers of precious stones the actual 
money-value of dealing with a respon- 
sible and established firm. 

In this business, as in few others, 
conditions arise where the word of an 
expert is worth far more than the 
opinions of a hundred amateurs. 
Searcely distinguishable differences, 
minute shadings of color, infinitesimal 
imperfections—these pass unnoticed by 
even the more careful buyers, The eye 
of an expert and the word of a reputable 
organization are the only real guards 
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JEWELS 


against unwise jewel investments. And 
the reason that customers of Marcus & 
Company never regret a purchase is 
because they are given, from the begin- 
ning, the full and complete truth about 
the articles that interest them. 

The jewel markets of the world are 
patiently and carefully searched for 
merchandise that will merit and receive 
the full endorsement of this organiza- 
tion. Responsibility for every indi- 
vidual sale is cheerfully assumed. The 
truth is regarded as the cornerstone of 
this business. And it must be quite clear, 
even to the casual observer, that the con- 
fidence of this firm in its own merchan- 
dise is unshakable. 

During fifty years of selling pearls 
and precious stones to many notable 
families, something of this confidence 
has entered into the minds of an extraor- 
dinary number of people. For it is 
true that Marcus & Company are as 
well known for their unseen jewels as 
for the lovely and precious stones that 
enchant their customers anew each 
season. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 
At the Corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 


© 1926 
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eA Piece of 
Siistoric Philadelphia Silver 


This Inkstand 
from which was signed 
The Declaration of Independence 
and 
The Constitution of the United States 
was made by Philip Syng, Jr. 
in Philadelphia, 1752 


/ HE CALDWELL COLLECTION 
oF SILVER includes the finest 
productions of America, England, 


France and Holland. 


It contains articles for every use 
to which silver has been adapted. 


It is especially rich in silver table 
services for the various styles of 
period furnishings. 


Visitors to the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


are Cordially Invited to inspect the Caldwell Store 
with its Exceptional Collections and Appointments. 


J, E.CALDWELL & Go. 








CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 98) 


troduced in the first lull in the con- 
versation: “Here is something less 
high priced and more certain of a rise 
than some of the other things you 
have been shown.” You cannot, by 
any chance, get rid of this unless you 
take a long and solitary walk to where 
solitude truly is. And even there the 
blare of it will haunt you after a time 
—like an unescapable murmur. 

One would think that the natural 
beauty of the state might be of some 
interest to the native, as well as the 
traveler, but it does not seem so. If 
they tell you of a famous tree that 
one might well go miles to see, they 
speak of the value of it. In fact, they 
have a sign on one of the largest ban- 
yan trees in the state, near Fort Lau- 
derdale, that informs the visitor that 
its worth is just about $2,000,000. If 
they speak of lakes, canals, harbours 
to be made, it is usually about what 
has been expended in the making or 
what is about to be expended. Noth- 
ing of the intrinsic beauty. 

And what a situation these same 
boomers and speculators have brought 
about. Their chief error, in under- 
taking to make of Florida a paradise 
for millionaires—at their expense— 


was that in the matter of advertising 
their great find they overplayed their 
hand. They proceeded, as you know, 
to invite all and sundry to come and 
either help build or enjoy what was 
needed to make it into what they 
planned at the very time that they 
were trying to create the impression 
that all the necessary luxury for those 
who were seeking luxury only was 
already in place. But apart from a 
few—and by then somewhat anti- 
quated—hotels at St. Augustine, Day- 
tona, Palm Beach and Miami, there 
was really nothing in place. 

As a matter of fact, the population 
of the state—up to about four years 
ago—a state, be it remembered, as 


large as New York and Connecticut . 


combined and one-half as large as 
Italy—was not much over 800,000, 
about one-third of the population of 
Brooklyn. So late as 1880, every- 
thing south of St. Augustine, which 
is in the extreme northern part of the 
state, was a howling wilderness. Palm 
Beach and Miami had not even been 
charted. Tampa had only six or seven 
hundred inhabitants and no railroad 
communication whatsoever. 
(Concluded in the July Issue) 


The Coldest Profession on Earth 


(Continued from page 68) 


but Camille with the gilt peeled 
off. In a sodden way it did its Ber- 
liner best to be honest. But oh, those 
beautiful, bland presumptions, those 
social distinctions which knew no 
waver, those vast, humourless cumuli 
of trite old dicta concerning the 
wages of sin. I speak with the author- 
ity of no heinous past behind me, 
alas, but I am willing to stake that 
the worst wages of the worst sin is 
ennui. 

Just now, we are in a shoal of plays 
which throw back the gates of those 
districts where the lights shine tradi- 
tionally red. The Chevalier Belasco, 
having spent all last year taking off 
his hat to his ideal of the fallen 
woman, has managed to burnt-cork 
her and serve her up again in a new, 
noisier glamour. Al Come-Out-of-the- 
Bedroom Woods has Shanghaied us 
far away to a land where gold-leaf, 
incense, idols and all the other mag- 
nificences of Chinatown - on - the - 


Bowery turn grit into grandeur, lust 
into lavishness, and where the sandals 
of her whose footsteps go down into 
Hell are exotic, exquisite and splendid. 

The attendance on these plays is 
hugely of women, of—to all intents 
and appearances — virtuous and 
proper ladies. Why? Perhaps it is a 
chance to gloat. Perhaps it is the great 
release. Perhaps it is the delight to 
play at being wicked women ... 
but safely, cutely, on the right side of 
the footlights, as little children may 
play at being polar bears on the right 
side of the bear-cage’s bars. 

And perhaps it is simply that im- 
memorial satisfaction which ladies take 
when they think of prostitutes as they 
would think of Purple Cows—and 
know that they would rather see than 
be one! As a matter of fact, the.cold, 
dreary, tiresome toil of her wicked 
sister’s life is what every woman 
knows and knows she knows. That 
is the secret of Mrs. Polichinelle. 


King Vidor 


(Continued from page 46) 


The Last Laugh, Gypsy Blood, The 
Stroke of Midnight, and others, which 
have the harmony of great music. 
The first named picture, suggested by 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, was 
blended with emotion, poignant and 
alive. These pictures were not acci- 
dental, but were the product of minds 
and hearts that suffered in the making. 

King Vidor made of Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s Wild Oranges a perfect pic- 
ture. He kept the novelist’s colour 
and deviated from the book just 
enough to heighten its dramatic qual- 
ity for the herd. Hergesheimer ex- 
pressed the highest admiration for 
the director’s work, perhaps the only 
time on record when a novelist was 


pleased with the direction of his story. 
Intellect and understanding had met. 

This director sees life as the artist 
of narrative should see it—in terms 
of the picaresque. At twenty-five 
he had done more to advance motion 
pictures than any other man in the 
world. His Jack Knife Man was 
Mark Twain writing with a camera. 

He has the greatest future of any 
man in pictures. He talks a world 
language. He has the ingredients of 
the artist. He knows how far he can 
go with his public. 

Behind the mask of the Christian 
Scientist with the Oriental expression 
a great soul is hidden. It is worth 
discovering. 
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WHEEL COMPANY 


Here are the wheels of destiny... 


HEY are steel — because, of all 

things, the wheels of a car ought to 
be strong. They carry the load and take 
the bumps. When a wheel is smashed, the 
accident is likely to be a disaster. 


So Budd-Michelin Wheels are steel — 
for safety. 


Steel makes possible a wheel of new 
design —an exclusive convex form that 
permits the placing of brakes and king pins 
within the wheel, for better braking and 
easier steering. 


Steel makes possible a demountable 
wheel, in place of the old demountable rim. 


{ Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... 


When a tire goes flat, the wheel is removed 
by unscrewing the self-locking nuts at the 
hub. A fifth wheel, carrying the spare tire, 
is slipped in its place. A three-minute job! 


This arrangement saves tires! The rim is 
a part of the wheel, permanently attached, 
perfectly aligned —so the tire always runs 
true. And the steel disc radiates the 
destructive friction-heat from the tire, 
cooling it —adding to its life. 


The extra wheel dresses up the rear of 
the car. It is useful as an additional 
bumper, saving the body from knocks. 
And it’s always ready for an emergency. 


With Budd-Michelin you see 
wheels instead of unsightly brakes . 
You see clean, stream-lined, beautiful 
wheels, that harmonize with the stream- 
lines of the car. Your brakes are better 
protected by these wheels, from mud and 
water and dust. 


New safety . . . new convenience... 
new beauty—these are the three great 
contributions of Budd-Michelin to the 
automobile. These are reasons why you 
will want your next car on Budd-Michelin 
Wheels. 


Here are the wheels of destiny! 


Philadelphia 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Improper Drama—Old and New 


(Continued from page 64) 


of much of our urban (please Mr. 
Printer, don’t make this urbane!) 
comedy than in its obscenity or gross- 
ness of speech. The Restoration drama 
was passionless, full of dry, disillu- 
sioned humour, and mightily prized 
the wise crack. In the early years of 
this century our American drama, 
whether grave or gay, was seldom 
passionless. Often it was motivated 
(oh, frabjous word, almost as beloved 
by critics as was “the blessed word 
Mesopotamia” by the pious old lady!) 
by the zeal of reform. The grim real- 
ists emulated Ibsen or Pinero (neither 
of whom was a realist, to be sure), 
and the comedians emulated that ear- 
nest comedian, Henry Arthur Jones, or 
even that super-Puritan of the millen- 
ium, G. B. Shaw. 

Those who were neither realists nor 
comedians trotted out the syrup 
pitcher. But in these latter years of 
the jazz age, or my old eyes and ears 
deceive me, the new generation is 
weary of realism, bored by reform, 
and indifferent to syrup. Life goes 
gaily, at least on its surface, and a 
sense of the correct form for a “wise 
guy” to possess is much more prevalent 
than a sense of social responsibility. 
We are all full of a great desire to 
“express ourselves”, to be sure. But 
that chiefly means to do what every- 
body else is doing, especially if it used 
to be forbidden. And the comedies of 
today which seem most popular, most 
a spontaneous reflection of our age, 
are comedies of the wise guy, ironic 
jabs at the poor fish who isn’t in on 
the know, comedies written in the style 
of our new conversational speech 
(which to be sure is some distance 
from the language of Congreve!), 
satirical not of any of the fundamental 
evils or follies of life, but of all those 
things, especially hick things, which 
annoy the wise guy in his triumphant 
and unsentimental progress down 
Broadway. There is to such comedy, 
—in spite of the obviously false hokum 
it often injects (with its tongue in its 
cheek) to catch the pennies of the poor 
boobs who aren’t wise guys but who 
have money with which to buy theatre 
tickets—a kind of hardness and glitter 
which in spite of the vast difference in 
style is curiously akin to the hardness 
and glitter of the Restoration plays. 

Another analogy between our day 
and the days of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
is found in the position of women. 
Meredith once said there could be no 
comedy between the sexes unless 
woman was the intellectual equal of 
man. She was just that—or better— 
in the Restoration comedy, and so pre- 
sumably in Restoration life. 

Consider Millamant in The Way of 
the World, the shining queen of all 
those gay and irresistible Restoration 
belles. Recall the terms under which 
she consented to an engagement, and 
her stinging, “These terms subscribed 
to, if I continue to endure you a little 
longer, I may by degrees dwindle into 
a wife.” There is a whole volume of 
social history in that one word, “dwin- 
dle”. It was more than two hundred 
years before English speaking women 
could again snap it out with convic- 
tion. Even Lady Teazle dwindled 
into a wife quite meekly at the end. 

And as for the females of the nine- 


teenth century, they rushed toward 
matrimony with gurgles and soft cries, 
and boasted that their place was the 
home. But the young female of to. 
day has much of Millamant’s inde. 
pendence and intellectual sparkle and 
ability to stand up to any man and 
give as good as she takes—or better, 
The jealous husband was a stock joke 
of Restoration comedy, not because he 
was a husband, but because he was 
jealous, because he was boob enough 
to assume that because he was a man 
he could command a woman’s moods, 
a woman’s actions. As late as the 
plays of Jones and Pinero, the assump. 
tion is implicit that a man can (and 
should) do just that. But it won’t go 


today. Ask any flapper. Pinero is old. . 


fashioned. The Way of the World, 
for all the aristocratic elegance of its 
style, seems much more modern. 

But there is one vast difference be- 
tween the real Restoration and our 
1926 model. Although both are in 
part the result of a reaction from un- 
due suppression of the natural man 
and in part the result of a new sophis. 
tication imposed on a much simpler life 
of the past, the real Restoration was 
almost exclusively aristocratic and 
English; our Restoration is democratic 
and cosmopolitan. The men who 
wrote, and the audiences who witnessed 
the comedies of the late 17th century, 
were exclusively aristocrats, belonging 
to an elegant and leisured minority. 
The style they affected was an aristo- 
cratic and elegant style. The dialogue 
in Congreve’s plays glitters like a dia- 
mond because that was the way the 
people he knew tried to talk. And 
because England was, after all, ruled 
by caste, this style filtered down to 
the nation. It brought the Renaissance 
to England, it. created the eighteenth 
century, its rationalism, its unity. 
Etheredge and Congreve, in a very 
true sense, were the parents of Walpole 
and Chesterfield, of Chippendale and 
Thomas Gray. 

The style of our new Restoration js 
neither aristocratic nor elegant, in all 
conscience. A wise guy greets his wren 
— “Good mornin’, Min”; and, “Hello, 
you dirty bum”, is her reply. Not 
exactly the “Madame, your most obe- 
dient,” of Sir George Etheredge, is it, 
nor his lady’s curtsey of melting silk? 
The polished and two-edged repartee 
which pricked pretension as a needle 
pricks a toy balloon becomes today the 
wise guy’s cliché—“So’s your old 
man”—which, after all, is not an 
argument, nor even an epigram. The 
wise guy’s collars may be coloured, 
but neither his cuffs nor his manners 
are adorned with lace. He has come 
up out of the cosmopolitan welter of 
our urban democracy, and style for 
him is smartness, not elegance—free- 
dom is hot and riotous, not smilingly 
cool and regulated by classic unities. 
He will cheerfully sit in a chair that 
would give Chippendale heebie-jeebies 
and not even know it is ugly. It is 
hard to fancy him the spiritual parent 
of an eighteenth century, of Chester- 
field and the architect of Homewood 
or the White House. 

Philip Barry tried to write an aris- 
tocratic high comedy this winter, with 
dialogue of delicate and polished Eng- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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..s AND WHEN 


YOUR PITCHER 


IS PRICELESS 


SOME day you may well say of this 
stately pitcher of International Silver- 
plate — ‘“‘Neither love nor money 
could buy that pitcher now — it’s 
priceless.” You will continue to de- 
light also in the shining surfaces, the 
gracious contours, the artful designing 
of your tea things, your chop and vege- 
table dishes, your candlesticks—if you 
buy International Silverplate. 


Associations of daily living shared 
with International Silverplate only 
serve to make it more prized, more sat- 
isfactory. Here is worth-while silver- 
plate. Itlasts. Constant use increases 





INTERNATIONAL SILVERPLATE 











its value to you, for it is soundly con- 
structed. Among the variety of pieces 
and designs choose those whose beauty 
most appeals to you, whose usefulness 
will be most effective in your own 
home. Look for the International 
name when you purchase silverplated 
hollowware for your own use or for 
gifts... . You can put your trust in 
things that bear that name. 


Send for the free booklet, “Silver- 
plate and Why it is Fashionable.” 
Write for booklet HW35, International 
Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





of Canada, Limited 
Hamilton Toronto 
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PMAULT 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPREZION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 




















A FRENCH CAR OF SUPREME BEAUTY AND MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION FOR THOSE AMERICANS WHO APPRECIATE 
THE BE/T GIFTIZ OF THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


FULLY EQUIPPED RENAULIS PRICED FROM 
$1950 TO $12000 INCLUDING THE TAX. 


AT MONTHLERY, (FRANCE), ON OCTOBER 13% 1925,A 40 HP RENAULT STOCK 
CAR ESTABLISHED 6 NEW WORLD RECORDS OF SPEED AND RELIABILITY. 


RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK-~/ERVICE AND PARTJ-776 -786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
vW 
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“LOVELY bevond words!” Exclamations like this come 
so naturally and so sincerely when you see and hear these 
superb Wurlitzer Art Grands. For, the rich, luxurious 
beauty of these superb pianos finds its match in the golden 
tone for which Wurlitzer has always been known. Filteen 
authentic period designs. Hand carved decorations exquisitely 
wrought. Finish is perfection itself. And you can buy any 
Wurlitzer Art Grand—with or without the famous Apollo 
Reproducing Action—on convenient monthly payments. 
$850 and up at all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere. 
WURLITZER GRAND PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores: NEW Y« »W dan nd Street + BUFFALO, 674 4 t VELA? 1017 Fuclid Ave. 
CHICAGO, 329 S. W sik As e PHILADELPHIA 10 1 Che tnut St. + CINCINNATI, I mE "E ib: st ry ST. LOUIS. 1006 Olive St, 
SAN FRANCISC 50 Stockton Stree zt peceaars 8148. Broadway 
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Italian ‘Renaissance 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 
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She said it for a lifetime! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER ISANINVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


aA aA aA 
IStwenty-first birthday. The thresh- 
old of young manhood. 


“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE” 
Lady Elgin for her. Lord Elgin for 
him. A gift that is a life-long expres- 
sion of affection and good wishes. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide 
style-variety, priced from $15 to $1700. 


~ NAME 


Send for the Tiny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free 


To mother, the occasion calls for some- 
thing more than short-lived recognition 
—the celebration of a day. It calls fora 
commemoration of her affection that shall 
live with him all through his life. 

Her birthday gift must say, not merely 
“T love you,” but, “I love you forever 
and aye!” 

There’s a wealth of such gifts to be had 
at your jeweler’s. Practical gifts and daily 
useful, enduring gifts and good to look 
upon. 


ADDRESS 


For instance, a gold or silver pocket 
knife or signet ring, to be engraved with 
his own initials. Cuff-links for his first 
stiff shirt! A scarf pin with the talisman 
stone of his birthmonth. Or a toilette 
set in sterling or plate. 

Or there’s a real Elgin Watch! Even at 
a small price! An Elgin that will keep the 
time for him faithfully until he is ready to 
deed it to his own son, to make room for 
a costlier and handsomer Elgin. 

If you’ve a gift problem, drop in and 
talk it over with Dr. Jeweler. 

Consultation’s free! 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 87, Elgin, Il. 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


ay , for the most part, by people 
long accustomed to fine car ownership. 
That is why the good things they are saying 
about the car are so impressive and convincing. 


Wiis SAINTE CLAIRE, FNe. 
Marysville, Michigan 
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Naskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
Shirts ~ 


with Long Pointed Soft Collars Attached 


Cut in our own work- 
rooms from imported 
custom shirtings with the 
same care as we have de- 
voted to custom shirts 
for fifty-nine years. 
White grounds with col- 
ored stripes—also plain 
colors. Ready to wear. 
$6.50 to $7.50 








The brim is slightly 
wider this season, and 
can be turned down or 
up—the crown is some- 
what higher. In natural 
tan with harmonizing 
ecru or beige band. 
$12.00 


esummer-weight Pajamas 


with Convertible Collar 


Though made of light 
weight material, these 
pajamas possess better 
wearing qualities than 
most heavy ones. The 
convertible collar can 
be opened loosely, or 
buttoned as shown. 
The body is white— 
collar and cuffs in 


pastel shades. $8.50 





Orders by mail receive careful attention, Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


KASKEL & KASKEL 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


CHICAGO: 


304 Michigan Ave., South 


Palm Beach 





VANITY FAIR 


Sincerity in Art 


(Continued from page 41) 


when genuinely “inspired,” the majority 
of human beings are. Stilted, conven- 
tional, full of stock phrases and time- 
worn, unmeaning rhetorical tropes, the 
average love letter of real life would 
be condemned, if read in a book, as 
being in the last degree “insincere”. I 
have read genuine letters written by 
suicides just before their death, which 
I should, as a reviewer, have pilloried 
for their manifest “insincerity”. And 


“yet, after all, it would be difficult to 


demand of a man a higher proof of 
the sincerity of his emotions than that 
which he furnishes by killing himself 
because of them. Only suicides of talent 
write letters that are artistically “sin- 
cere”. The rest, incapable of express- 
ing what they feel, are compelled to 
fall back on the trite, “insincere” 
rhetoric of the second-rate novel. 

It is the same with love letters. We 
read the love letters of Keats with a 
passionate interest; they describe in the 
freshest and most powerful language 
the torments of a soul that is conscious 
of every detail of its agony. Their 


“sincerity” (the fruit of their author's 
genius) renders them as interesting, as 
artistically important as Keats’s poems; 
more important even, I sometimes 
think. Imagine now.the love letters of 
any other young apothecary’s assistant 
of the same epoch! He might have 
been as hopelessly in love as was Keats 
with Fanny Brawn. But his letters 
would be worthless, uninteresting, 
painfully “insincere”. We should find 
their slightly superior counterpart in 
any of the long-forgotten sentimental 
novels of the period. 

We should, therefore, be very chary 
of applying the epithet “insincere” to a 
work of art. Only those works are 
insincere in the true, the ethical sense 


of the word, which are—like Greene’, - 


like Catulle Mendés’—deliberate for. 
geries and conscious pastiches. Mest of 
the works which we label as “insin- 
cere”, are in reality only incompetent, 
the product of minds lacking in the 
(for the artist) indispensable gifts of 
psychological understanding and ex- 
pression. 


Other People’s Prejudices 


(Continued from page 71) 


conventions, which are supposed to be 
of some use to him, is enormous and 
without end. Many of our conven- 
tions have not even the excuse of be- 
ing supposed to do us some kind of 
bodily or spiritual good. The conven- 
tion which brands a man who wears 
brown shoes with a tail coat as being 
beyond the pale of decent society is 
without utilitarian justification. We 
have invented this social law in pure 
watonness, for the mere fun of exer- 
cising our inventive faculties. 

This habit of inventing taboos and 
ceremonies, conventions and _ social 
snobberies would be harmless enough, 
if it were not for the fact that these 
products of man’s exuberant fancy 
and ingenuity become transformed, by 
the action of early training on a 
fundamentally sociable and therefore 
suggestible nature, into prejudices 
passionately held and creeds indomi- 
tably believed in. Each human com- 
munity inherits a system of prejudices 
and is constantly engaged in inventing 
new ones. Every child finds himse!f 


The Improper 


surrounded from birth by the fancies 
of his forefathers petrifidd into the 
form of gods whom it is incumbent 
to worship. Many of these fossilized 
imaginings are, of course, socially use- 
ful; many more are neither valuable 
nor harmful, but merely fantastic; 
some are positively harmful. But to 
those believing in one set of preju- 
dices, even the best of those belonging 
to another pantheon will seem re- 
pulsive, silly and immoral. 

There will. always be prejudices; 
for man is imaginative, suggestible 
and passionate. There will always be 
prejudices; does it follow, therefore, 
that there will always be dissension 
and mutual dislike? Not necessarily, 
I think. Prejudices might be used to 
bring together, not to separate. It 
would be possible by a world-wide 
system of education to create a uni- 
versal prejudice in favour of truth, 
rational behaviour, freedom and toler- 
ance. It would be possible, I repeat. 
But the desirable consummation seems, 
at the moment, exceedingly remote. 


Drama—Old and New 


(Continued from page 102) 


lish, and critics and wise crackers 
alike turn thumbs down, because he 
was too full of language. The 
female star of the play, I hear, came 
before the curtain and intimated the 
same thing. The Yiddish humours of 
Milt Gross, the wise cracks of the 
Marx brothers, the patter of Jimmy 
Gleason’s pug, are what reflect our 
Restoration speech. Sir Benjamin 
Backbite spoke lovingly of a neat rivu- 
let of text meandering through a 
meadow of margin, which was a ver- 
bal counterpart of the broken pedi- 
ments over Georgian doorways. Jimmy 
Gleason’s pug retorts, “Is zat so?” 
which is the verbal counterpart of the 
rubbish can in Bryant Park, or the 
decorations in so many of the Shubert 


theatres. When the Restoration pro- 
duced a musical comedy, Purcell wrote 
the music. Now Irving Berlin does. 

What is going to happen when ur- 
ban democracy, often just up from 
the slums, is in the saddle and rides 
our Art? What is going to happen 
especially to the English language, the 
mighty English language in which 
hitherto for centuries our literature 
has been written? I’m sure I don’t 
know. My guess is that it will per- 
haps survive. If it has survived Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s assaults, it can probably 
survive Milt Gross and George Kauf- 
man. At any rate, there’s no use in 
wailing for the aristocrats to come to 
the rescue, because there aren’t any 
any more. 
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*| CA Song in Silver 


oy i i noe is music for the eye just as there is music for the ear. 
ed Every woman who loves her home, or plans it as a bride-to-be, 
v | knows for instance, that her dining room can become a melody. 
eh For you, sensitive to beauty, we have de- 
ath, signed this new and harmonious setting 

to accompany a gift of “Treasure Solid 


ler- 
Silver””—the “Treasure Highboy.” 


eat. 
ms, 


Closed, (in the dining room above), an 
exquisite William and Mary cabinet, in- 
spired by the early American highboys. 





Opened, a fairyland of “Treasure” Solid 
Silver all in the William and Mary Style. 


What an imperishable love song in silver 
such a gift would be! 


It is Sterlin » 2 More cannot besaid 
& BC 





vi ASS illustrated —complete fl 

plete flat silver for twelve 

co- 4 people, 238 pieces, and 36 pieces of Dinner Hollow- ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. TheMilliam 

bly ware—$2450. Smaller “Highboy’”’ Sets for as little as 16 NORTH KENWOOD STREET L M Style 

uf- ff $375. This cabinet is 42 in. wide, 62% in. high and ; ; eee tre and Marg Ogee 
19 in. deep. Made of choice Walnut with Satinwood Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


inlay, strongly constructed, beautifully designed and 
to | superbly finished. Write for photographs and full GREENFIELD > - MASSACHUSETTS 
details about ‘'Treasure Highboy’”’ Sets. Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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or birthday or graduation 


What could be more appropriate as a token of friend- 
ship than a set of Krementz Correct Evening Jewelry? 
Chaste and simple, beautiful and lasting. There is 
something, too, about a dress set which makes it an 
exquisite and rather intimate gift. It is worn on events 
and occasions, at the times and in the clothes in 
which men look and feel their best. Correct jewelry, 
coming as a gift from you, is subtle flattery, a delicate 
attention. 


The recognized form for correct evening jewelry is 
as follows: the vest buttons must always match the studs 
and links. This is absolutely essential for tuxedo or 
full dress wear. White mother-of-pearl jewelry is 
correct for full dress; dark mother-of-pearl for tuxedo. 


Name of a dealer near you and style booklet 
with correct dress chart will be sent upon request. 


KREMENTZ @® COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 





This link shows the design 
of Full Dress Set illustrated 
—No. 1488, W hite Mother- 
of-Pearl Centers, Rolled 
White Gold Plate Rims. 
Consists of pair of links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons. Price, 
complete, $11.50. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Dr. Crippen 


(Continued from page 60) 


wife’s reputation, he had been de- 
liberately deceiving her friends. He 
knew well that she had gone away, 
and, he feared, it was with another 
man. (There would have been noth- 
ing unexpected in this; Mrs. Crippen 
had more than once expressed—theo- 
retically and practically—her prefer- 
ence for other men.) 

The detective and the Doctor lunched 
together, amicably, and at the end of 
the long summer afternoon, spent in 
dentistry and dictation, the officer ac- 
cepted his host’s invitation to make a 
thorough inspection of the house at 
Hilldrop Crescent. Miss Le Neve was 
still in residence. Together the two 
men went upstairs, downstairs, into 
the garden, and all over the place. 
They visited the coai-cellar; I wonder 
if either of them had read, and if 
either of them remembered then or 
later, the similar situation in Poe’s 
story of The Black Cat. (The Crip- 
pens had had two cats, by the way, 
but I do not know where they were 
at the time of Inspector Dew’s visit. 
They disappeared, and one of the 
bitterest of the Music Hall Ladies has 
uttered her dark suspicions concerning 
them. ) 

The detective was almost completely 
satisfied; the statement was plausible; 
nothing at the house gave any indica- 
tion that it was other than perfectly 
true. Dr. Crippen was composed and 
affable. The investigation seemed to 
be at an end. Three days later, how- 
ever, Inspector Dew decided to return 
to the office to ask a few more ques- 
tions; he learned then that Dr. Crip- 
pen and Miss Le Neve had left London. 
The flight caused the detective to re- 
new his suspicions; he returned, day 
after day, to the empty house; he set 
his constables probing, digging, search- 
ing everywhere. On the third day he 
discovered that one of the bricks under 
a wood-pile in the cellar floor could be 
raised. He lifted it, moved a few 
more, and commenced to excavate in 
the earth beneath. Very soon he came 
upon what the Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department called “some- 
thing very unpleasant”. There were 
portions of a human body. The head, 
the entire skeleton, and all four limbs 
were missing,—and they have never 
been found. There were not even 
means of determining the sex of the 
person who had been buried, and it 
seemed impossible to make any identi- 
fication whatever. 

Meanwhile, all over the world, the 
hue and cry was raised for Dr. 
Crippen and Ethel Le Neve. Their 
names were famous in a week; the 
subject for songs in variety theatres, 
and for ribald jest elsewhere. Many 
will remember that hot July, sixteen 
years ago, and the gossip about the 
fugitive Doctor. Inspector Dew was 
derided, as a badly fooled policeman 
who had let his man slip through his 
fingers. Ladies grew pale with rage 
in denunciation of “that beast of a 


doctor”, not so much because he was’ 


supposed to have murdered his wife— 
that did not seem to annoy then— 
but because “he had cut her to pieces 
afterwards”. For a week and a day 
Scotland Yard was bombarded with 
letters and telegrams as never before: 


the fugitives were seen and recognized 
in every city in Great Britain, in all 
European capitals and most provincial 
towns. Finally, late one night there 
arrived at the Yard a curious wire- 
less message from the Captain of a 
ship at sea. If Inspector Dew left 
instantly, he could catch a faster ship, 
the Laurentic from Liverpool, and 
arrive at Quebec in time to intercept 
two very interesting passengers who 
were already on the ocean, bound 
for Canada. Here was a problem. 
The officers had followed up so many 
false clues! There were promising 
reports to investigate from both Spain 
and Switzerland; should Dew, the 
only detective who knew the case 
thoroughly, and had met Dr. Crippen 
face to face, be sent 3000 miles away 
on what might be another useless 
chase? The decision was made, and 
the Inspector sailed next morning on 
the Laurentic. 

This was what had _ happened. 
Eleven days after Dr. Crippen left 
London, the ship Montrose sailed from 
Antwerp for Quebec. Captain Kendall 
had seen and read the circular ad- 
vertising the desire of the London 
police for Dr. Crippen, and the Cap- 
tain was no mean detective. Within 
two hours of sailing he noticed that 
two passengers called Mr. John Robin- 
son and his son were unusually affece 
tionate when they thought they were 
alone together. Master Robinson’s 
trousers were very tight over the hips; 
they had been slit a little in the back, 
and were kept up, not with belt or 
suspenders, but with safety pins! Poor 
Miss Le Neve, her masquerade as a 
boy was hardly more deceptive than 
that of Huck Finn as a girl. Her 
enemies, the Music Hall Ladies, 
might have been no more naturally 
gifted for this disguise than she was 
—but at least they would. not have 
made that error of the safety pins. 
Captain Kendall tried other schemes 
to test the disguises, and sent his wire- 
less message crackling back} he even 
recorded the titles of the books which 
Mr. Robinson was reading,—a touch 
which strongly appeals to me. It was 
the first employment of wireless in 
such a chase. At Father Point, in 
the St. Lawrence, Inspector Dew 
climbed aboard, with his warrant, his 
hand-cuffs, and the prescribed re- 
mark of the Englishman who must 
live up to the national reputation for 
imperturbability: “Dr. Crippen, I be- 
lieve?” 

The trial at the Old Bailey was 
not an easy matter. The circumstances, 
of course, were black against the 
Doctor. When he went upon the wit- 
ness stand, and endured a long cross- 
examination by the Crown counsel, he 
had to begin by admitting that he 
could not teli where his wife was; 
and that he had not heard of anybody 
who knew where she was. He had 
pawned some of her jewels and given 
others to Miss Le Neve. Finally, there 
was the crowning blunder of the 
flight from London in disguise, as 
soon as the police had begun to in- 
vestigate. Had he not made that mis- 
take he might be living 
Inspector Dew was practically ready 

(Continued on page 110) 
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MADGE KENNEDY— 
a smile of apprectation 













































Packed for a Month 


No need co force it to 
close—the locks extend 
— the hinges extend. 
Simply put in every- 
thing, close the lid, press 
it down — click, click, 
click—all firm and snug, 
securely locked in any 
one of its fourteen sizes. 
Yet there’s still plenty 
of room for that inevita- 
ble last-moment“‘more”’ 
and no matter how full it 
is packed it never bulges. 





SUITCASE 
ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 










561 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS 


(at 46th Street) 


LONDON BERLIN 





- Packed for a Week 


THE REVELATION SUITCASE COMPANY, INC. 
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The same Revelation serves every suitcase need 
—the short trip or the long journey. Being 
automatically adjustable to fourteen different 
sizes, it always fits its contents, great or small, 
with the exact degree of snugness necessary to 
prevent either crushing or tumbling about. 


That same Revelation takes the place ot several 
ordinary suitcases of different sizes. 
That same Revelation will secure you the best attention 
and service in any part of the civilized world, identi- 
fying you as a traveler who appreciates what is most 
smart as well as most practical in hand luggage. 
(H. R. H. The Prince of Wales is one of many noted 
travelers using the Revelation.) 

That same Revelation will last you a lifetime. It’s 
guaranteed for twice the life of ordinary luggage. 


At better class department stores and luggage shops 
throughout 


the United States and Canada 


Priced from $12.50 to $250. 











Packed for a Week-end 


NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 
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If you cannot conveniently see a demonstration, 
mail the coupon for the Revelation catalog. 
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REVELATION SUITCASE COMPANY, Inc. 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me catalog of Revelation Suitcases. My 
name and address are written below in the margin of 
the page. 
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Kroydon Clubs ~ 


Unique Features 
of Construction 


ROYDON Golf Clubs embody certain new 

features which provide added power and greater 
accuracy. The “Kroydonite” process for hardening 
and water-proofing wood clubs gives tremendous hit- 
ting power and durability; the use of drop-forged, 
heat-treated steel makes Kroydon Irons dent-proof, 
and insures additional distance and better direction. 


These features have so completely won the approval 
of leading “pros” and amateurs, that in two recent 
U.S. Open Championships Kroydon Clubs wereused by 
the winners and by over 40% of the other contestants. 








Royal — Model 93 
With Face Plate 


Driver — Brassie — Spoon 
A hard hitting club with a broad 
head and medium striking sur- 
face. Colored Kreyalin insert in 
face-plate. 










HICKORY 
SHAFT 


$12.00 





















mnt: $e Kroydon Jigger — Model M-8 
i “ aes Made of hardened, heat-treated 
stores. Write steel. Shallow face and heavy 
for Cata- sole, give power enough for a 
ie Siege long carry. 
logue THE 
KROYDON HICKORY SHAFT $6.00 





STEEL SHAFT 





Co., Hilton, $7.50 








The New Woven Grip— 
Easy on the hands 





Soft, springy and comfort- 
able. Slightly adhesive sur- 
face, won’t slip. Woven 
on the shaft of each 
club. 















Made in 68 Models 


Kroydon Golf Clubs 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Dr. Crippen 


(Continued from page 108) 


to abandon the search after the first 
investigation at the These 
things were hard to explain, and might 
have established a “moral certainty” 
of his guilt. But that is not legal 
proof; the Crown had to show that 
the remains found in the cellar were 
those of Belle Elmore, and to connect 
her husband with her death. As the 
teeth found in the furnace proved the 
fact of the death of Dr. Parkman, 
so the proof of identity in this case 
rested upon one bit of evidence. It 
was shown that Miss Elmore, in life, 
bore the long scar of an abdominal 
operation, and such a scar was found 
on one of the fragments of flesh in 
the cellar. Moreover, Dr. Crippen, 
two weeks before the disappearance 
of his wife, had bought, for no satis- 
factory reason which he could supply, 
five grains of the deadly poison hy- 
oscin; traces of this poison were found 
in the body in the cellar. Expert 
testimony was produced in his behalf, 
to dispute these conclusions, but on 
the whole, his witnesses broke down. 
A portion of a pyjama jacket was 
found with the remains; it was pretty 
conclusively shown that this garment 
was Dr. Crippen’s. The jury were 
out less than half an hour; they 
brought him in guilty, and he suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law on 
November 23, at Pentonville prison. 
A month before his execution, Miss 
Le Neve was tried, as an 
after the fact, and was acquitted. 
There remains the mystery of Crip- 
pen’s conduct and character. To the 
public, he was a brutal and_heart- 


} 
nouse. 


accessory 


less wretch; but nobody who came 
in contact with him for one minute 
thought him anything but a quiet, 
mild and courteous man, No act or 
word of unkindliness to any living 
person could be produced against 
him. In Court he was a marvel of 
composure; in prison he touched 
everyone by his unselfish devotion to 
the woman he loved. His concern for 
her safety was his sole thought after 
his arrest. It takes a very stern moral- 
ist indeed not to find a genuine pathos 
in the letters which passed between 
them. Beerbohm-Tree drove about 
London, the day of the hanging, 
murmuring from time to time, “Poor 
old Crippen!” and this sentiment was 
shared by many persons who were 
never mawkishly sentimental about 
a commonplace murderer. 

To the jury the motive for the 
crime seemed simple enough. To crim- 
inologists and to some lawyers it has 
been more difficult to discover, and 
various explanations have been sug- 
gested,—some of them fantastic. Mrs, 
Crippen, if she died by hyoscin, died 
painlessly. Why, if her husband 
plotted her murder, did he not try 
to pass off her death as an accident, 
the result of poison unintentionally 
taken by herself? So far as it has 
ever appeared, there was absolutely 
nothing in the character of Dr. Crip- 
pen, either before or after that night 
of the 31st of January, to indicate 
sufficient malevolence to allow him 
to harm a mouse. In the gallery of 
extraordinary murderers he is one 
of the greatest puzzles of them all. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


The answers to the annoying questions printed on page +2 are 


hereby supplied: 


1. Addis Abeba. 

2. Spion Kop. 

3. Bathsheeba. 

+. In the head. 

5. The Town of Titipu. 


6. Strength. 


8. Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of 


9. Pierre. 


12. Mendelssohn. 

13. Santa Maria, Nina, Pinta. 
14. Jutland. 

. King Lear. 

16. Seven. 


17. From Gray’s Elegy. 


19. Alton B. Parker. 


protests of infuriated subscribers. 





7. Thalia, Euterpe, Clio, Calliope, Polhymnia, Melpomene. 
Cleves, Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr. 


10. Any student who has ever matriculated. 


11. Between the tendons back of the knee. 


18. “Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” 


20. The Rev. Richard Harris Barham. 


Beginning next month Vanity Fair will publish a series of such 
annoyances and may even continue the series until discouraged by the 
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Showing the Way to Airplanes 
As Well as to Motor Cars 


Something better than old-time cooling methods had to be found 
for airplanes. Dependability, safety, power, efficiency —all demanded 
it. Franklin success suggested air-cooling. It was tried—and is now 
being rapidly adopted. By the finest automotive engineers in the world! 


What Franklin has done for aviators, it has long been doing for 
motorists. Not merely by providing a cooling system which never 
requires even a’ thought, but also by setting the pace in other phases 
of engineering and performance. 


For.Franklin copper-radiation air-cooling leads to other exclusive 
construction principles, easily explained and demonstrated, which 
create notably greater riding comfort, handling ease, operating 
economy, and speed over the road. 

To these advantages are coupled the growing prestige of its un- 
compromised quality, and the acknowledged style supremacy of its 
de Causse designs. Aviation’s adoption of air-cooling is only the 
latest proof of Franklin’s leadership in progress. 


Franklin comes fully equipped, ready for the road. Add 
only tax and freight to the list price. Convenient terms. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“Forty miles before we hit even a service station! 


We'll be in a nice fixif we have a blowout, with no spare!” 
“Pm not worrying about blowouts; weve got Kelly-Spring fields on all around. It’s the gas Pm thinking 
about.” 
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This Sport Tour- 
ing, designed by 
ib, Brunn, gives a 
& newconception of 
BR open car beauty. 





It has many un- 
usual refinements 
and conveniences. 
LINCOLN MOTOR 
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Division of 
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DANDRUFFr 





Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
Cc. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through per- 
sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). 
Many people, for instance, and especially 
children, are free from the disease until 
infected by actual contact with dandruff 
bacteria. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
but easy to check. 


Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 

The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the 
disease and to heal the scalp. 


Do something about it! 


Danprurr is a danger signal. If you have it you 
should do something about it. 


Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. Chil- 
dren, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff until 
actually infected by some contact. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


LISTERINE 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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O@he name Howard on the 
dial of a watch shows that 
an investment has been made 
sufficient to secure the finest 
and most precise pocket 
time-piece that can be had 
There is no such thing as a 
low priced Howard Watch 
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‘A National Institution Eg From Coast to Coast *} 


—Prrowning k King & ce 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 





The FAIRWAY 


A Panama of unusual 
quality with a soft rolling 
brim that may be shaped 
either up or down at the 
discretion of the wearer. 


TEN DOLLARS 


l ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
| 319 So. Main St. 
) BOSTON 
407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO ; 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
} CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Ht 1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
| CHICAGO 
| 12-14 W. Washington St. 
i CINCINNATI 
| 4th & Race Sts. 
| CLEVELAND 
| 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
| EVANSTON, ILL. 
524-26 Davis St. 
| 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 











Lafayette Sq. 











The GLENDALE 


The highest type of Custom 
Made Straws shown with 
neat but distinctive striped 
bands in a variety of colors. 
A product of Bonar Phelps 
Co. 

FIVE DOLLARS 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Position of Ibsen 


(Continued from page 55) 


Now, whatever else Ibsen lacked, he 
never lacked meaning. He gave it to 
you in full measure, pressed down and 
running over. This at the time was a 
surprising novelty in the theatre. It 
knocked the old Scribe formula, then 
inscribed over thé portals of every 
playhouse, to smithereens. Scribe (and 
his innumerable imitators) gave you 
plenty of plot and no meaning. The 
theatre became the last refuge of 
empty folly and futility. Read the 
six volumes of Théophile Gautier on 
it—I won’t say read Scribe, for he is 
unreadable—and you will be sorry for 
both yourself and Gautier. It was the 
abomination of desolation. The con- 
sequence was, people with even a mini- 
mum of intelligence lost the habit of 
playgoing. . . . And here was a new 
fellow, a mere Norwegian, actually 
inviting, nay, compelling you to think! 
Oddly enough (yet explicable from his 
early experiences asa theatre-manager) 
Ibsen himself had begun, technically, 
as a disciple of Scribe. He eiabo- 
rated plots and lavished coincidences. 
But he soon broke away to become 
himself, and Mr. Archer finds the line 
of cleavage in the middle of a play 
—hbetween the second and third acts 
of A Doll’s House up to the taran- 
tella scene the audience had had the 
usual thing, the conventional stage- 
play, but when Nora and Helmer 
quietly faced one another at a table to 
discuss tremendous questions, marriage, 
parenthood, the position of woman 
and her right to revolt, the audience 
sat up! When Nora slammed the 
front door, she may be said to have 
shut it on all the old drama. I do not 


say that the crazy old fabric was anni- | 


hilated, but what you felt was, that, 
after Ibsen, no plays could hencefor- 
ward be written in quite the same old 
way. They would have to mean some- 
thing, to bring the interior of the 
play house into some relationship to 
the great world outside. Ibsen him- 
self more than met the expectation. 
He supplied several meanings, some 
of them difficult enough to make your 
head ache, and some of them so rec- 
ondite, so mystical, that the world is 
still puzzling over them. Why did 
Rosmer throw himself so docilely into 
the mill-race? Are we to fight the 


world single-handed, like the Gentle. 
man in An Enemy of the People? Is 
truth-at-any-price a dangerous dos. 
trine as Gregers Werle found in The 
Wild Duck? Is there any symbolic 
significance in the “homes for happy 
human beings” and the other “archi- 
tectural” details of The Master 
Builder? Or in Mrs. Solness’s “Nine 
Lovely Dolls”? 
The time has come, the Walrus said, 
to tell of many things, 
As why the sea is boiling hot, and 
whether pigs have wings. 
We no longer worry about Ibsen’s 
meanings, still less about the “mes- 
sages” into which they were promptly 


converted by the wild but now extinct - 


tribe of Ibsenites. They serve their 
purpose, they raise the art of drama to 
a new level, far above the mere craft 
of yarn-spinning. They struck their 
blow in that unending war I spoke of 
last month, the great Liberation War 
of Humanity. This sounds ominously 
like an epitaph, but it is true that we 
need now only to consider him his- 
torically. Yet I think Walter Raleigh 
was wrong when he wrote “He won't 
wash”, The answer is, that for his 
own time he did wash. Not that this 
means that his plays will, save as 
curiosities bear revival. Come to 
that, whose propaganda plays ever 
do? They die with the death or the 
satisfaction of the demands they ad- 
vocate. 

But Ibsen has left us one legacy that 
is still of high value. He brought to 
a new perfection a technical method 
as old as the Oedipus Tyrannus, and 
which was his chief contribution to the 
art of dramaturgy. I mean his retro- 
spective method, his way of develop- 
ing an action not from its beginning 
but from its crisis. Letting the pre- 
vious history of events gradually, as 
it were, leak out, and then precipitat- 
ing the action to a final catastrophe. 
The value of this method lies in the 
concentration of the interest, in the 
unity and compactness it gives to the 
whole work. . . . I say so much out 
of a sense of duty. But, to be frank, 
Ibsen is a little too grim, too hyper- 
borean for my personal taste. Give 
me the joie de vivre and the Ziegfeld 
Follies every time! 


“«Aa—A rgh” 


(Continued from page 50) 


then ghastly green, and lastly, snatch- 
ing a hat and false whiskers, it sud- 
denly turned red-white-and-blue and 
marched off-stage as Uncle Sam, amid 
the blare of the orchestra and tu- 
multuous applause. Later, for an 
encore, it came on again and turned 
black, rendering a “Mammy Song”; 
and since that day albumin has always 
been used as an antidote for mercurial 
poisoning. 

There is little else in this volume of 
the Encyclopedia deserving of special 
mention, with the possible exception of 
an imaginary character (described on 
page 516), supposed to have formerly 
resided on this continent, whose cour- 
age and ideals form a very inter- 
esting contrast to contemporary life. 


This character is called an American. 

Maturity will no doubt give the 
author a better control of plot struc- 
ture and sequences, and more confi- 
dence in his characters, so that he will 
not feel it necessary to bolster up his 
own convictions with numerous refer- 
ences to other authorities. In the 
meantime, we should like to congrat- 
ulate him on a gay, lively, readable 
and entertaining Encyclopedia, and 
we look forward to seeing what he 
can do with further practice and ex- 
perience. It is our humble predictioa 
that, when all our modern fiction has 
yellowed and crumbled to dust, this 
Encyclopedia will still remain on the 
shelf. It can remain there forever, 
for all we care. 
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PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
UR well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in whom _ you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 


P.S.We offer an immaculate copy of 
MARK TWAIN’S 
“PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” $15. 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 











Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


oe hl 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 








The Walker Cup Match 


(Continued from page 79) 


not so many memories of it, just be- 
cause St. Andrews lacks, if I may so 
term it, the “snugness” of the National. 

When I am at St. Andrews, although 
it is a noble place and I love it, I 
yet feel I am only one of the general 
public and I like the first feeling better 
than the second. Yet that match at 
St. Andrews was by far the best match 
of the three that havé taken place be- 
cause, as I must own with shame, it 
was the only one in which Britain 
made a close thing of it. So close a 


thing was it that with one round to go * 


the cup seemed to be ours. We had 
gained one point, which ought to have 
been of infinite value, in the four- 


‘somes, and then we were up in the 


majority of the singles at lunch time. 
The more enthusiastic of Britons 
thought that the cup was ours. I did 
not wholly share that view for I knew 
some of the British players who were 
up and some of the Americans who 
were down, and I thought the positions 
might be reversed. Still I was full of 
hopes. And then came one of the 
finest collective spurts that ever was 
made by an entire team. Those that 
will best be remembered were those by 
Mr. Francis Ouimet and Mr. Fred 
Wright. Mr. Ouimet was two down 
with three to go against Mr. Wethered 
and Mr. Wethered finished with the 
most unswerving orthodoxy in 4, 4, + 
which is to say par, par, par and that 
four at the seventeenth is as difficult a 
par four as any in the world—yet he 
only succeeded in halving the match, 
for Mr. Ouimet finished in 3, 4, 3. 

Mr. Wright was very nearly as 
good. He was two down with three 
to play to Mr. Holderness and _ his 


_ enemy gave him one chance by driv- 


ing into the “Principal’s Nose”. Mr. 
Wright took that chance, won the hole 
and then finished with a four and a 
three and won those also. I can still 
see him holing his last putt. It was by 
no means a short one, but he looked as 
if he was going to hole it,—and hole 
it he did. And all the American team 
on that afternoon always looked as if 
they were going to do what was de- 


. made them win the match next day. 
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manded of them. It was a wonderful 
united effort. I remember very well, 
at the end of the first day’s play, when 
everybody else was tired and going 
home, the American team fell in, as if 
for parade, and disappeared into the 
distance to practice. We were inclined 
to deem them lunatics, but it was a sort 
of lunacy that we admired and were 
afraid of, and I have thought since 
that it was the same spirit which also 
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CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 


A week or two after the appearance ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


of these words in print (on June 2 
and 3), this year’s Walker Cup match 
will be taking place, again at St. 
Andrews. Great as the excitement and 
the crowd were last time, I feel sure 
that they will be greater this time. 
Not only is the general interest in golf 
constantly on the increase, but the par- 
ticular interest in American golf is 
even more so. When the first Ameri- 
can team came here—to Hoylake— 
in 1921, the man in the street only 
knew the names of some three or four 
of the side. Today he not only re- 
gards Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Gardner 
as really old friends and wants to re- 
new. acquaintance with a rather less 
old friend in the great Mr. Bobby 
Jones, but he knows all about Mr. Von 
Elm and Mr. Gunn, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who are the three new men on 
the side. And so, most of Dundee and 
a good piece of Edinburgh and several 
excursion trains from Glasgow and of 
course all St. Andrews, man, woman 
and child, will be there to see it. 

Before that match at St. Andrews I 
hope to take part, personally and not 
as a spectator, in another festival with 
the American golfers. The Walker 
cup team is coming to stay with us at 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society at Rye as they did in 1923. 
We played a match with them and 
mighty proud we were because we 
halved the match with them. But on 
this occasion the play is not the 
thing. The real thing to be done is 
to pledge each other in the silver cup 
which our honorary American mem- 
ber, Mr. Fritz Byers, gave us. 


When really Smart Clothes 
do so much for a man— 
“and are so easily had— 
how can any business man 
be content with mediocrity! 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
























Suits Ready To 
Wear $34.50 Up 


[yd since you began to buy good 
clothes you’ve been looking for a 
store like this. For all_ages—but for 
young men especially. The thing they 
want—you can’tdescribe it, but it’s here. 


Ainsleigh 


21W.46 NEW YORK 
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MLUROCK 


315 FIFTH AVE. 


OR years we have been priv- 
leged to serve many of the 
well dressed gentlemen of New 
York, special attention being 
given the correct designing of 
garments for dress, business and 
sport wear. 

Monthly visits of our represen- 
tative enable us to offer the same 


De high-grade service in the follow- 
ox ing cities: 
CLEVELAND $ TEUBENVILLE WHEELING 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO YOUNGSTOWN 


Tailor 


NEW YORK 


Write for Itinerary 











FOR LOUNGING » BEACH OR BATH 


— |. oon ¥ 

Colorful robes as worn at our best beaches. 
= An aid to restful relaxation over a pipe and a 
book. Made of light weight flannel in pleas- 
ing pastel shades: French Blue, medium 
Blue, tan, brown, grey or cedar green. All 
fast to light and to water. 











Well tailored convertible collar which buttons snugly 

around the neck for warmth or may be opened to ex- 
Pose a manly chest. n all ‘round robe combining 
comfort, style and utility. 


Price $20 postpaid 


In ordering by mail, please state color 
preference and size. 


Comfortable soft leather slippers in 
blue, brown or black... .-. $4.00 


Briggs 


UNUSUAL FURNISHINGS SELECTED WITH TASTE 
2339 Broadway, New York 
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“And so they 


were married — 


rom the bachelor’s 

dinner to the bride’s 
cake — discriminating 
people leave every de- 
tail of wedding hospital- 
ity to Louis Sherry. 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street, 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 








The distinctive appearance and quiet 
harmony of Luxenberg clothes come 
through the skillful uniting of con- 
servative style and smart fabrics. 
$32.50 to $42.50 
Write for free style booklet 


CLOTHES 


37 UNION Da p-vpsmee NEW YOR 
7th Si 





What of The French Franc? 


(Continued from page 59) 


French budget fails to balance by a 
matter of 2,392,000,000 francs. This 
presents the indication of further 
inflation and certainly does not augur 
well.” 

Pll tell the cock-eyed world it 
doesn’t. It augurs an awful spell of 
sickness for me, that’s what it augurs. 
Of course this “inflation” is over my 
head. The more the franc is inflated 
the smaller it gets, which is ridiculous. 
And the amounts they talk about! 
Billions! Why, if I should dump in 
my whole lot it wouldn’t help France 


a bit. I am done, hamstrung, fini... 
And why should it always be 
France? Tell me that. Weren’t there 


other nations in the War? Germany 
is supposed to have taken a beating, 
lost most of her trade and all of her 
colonies, yet we don’t hear any squeals 
from the mark. “The very paper I 
have quoted said, “Marks were easy 
at 23.81.” If there is any easier mark 
than I have been I'd like to meet it! 
Pounds sterling are all right. Italian 
lire and Belgian francs are all right. 
Even rank outsiders like pesetas, escu- 
dos, drachma and milreis are doing 
nicely. The Polish zloty is as lively 
as . . . well, you know how a zloty 
can act but the franc just lies 
there and throws one sinking spell 
after another. It is a disgusting exhi- 
bition. 

For a time I hoped that the end 
would come quickly. I longed for 
the day when the franc would go out 
with a puff, like the old Russian 
rouble. Then France could start all 
over with a new money-unit, a deci- 
meter or something, and get along 
nicely just as Russia has done. Then 
I ran across a horrid headline: 


“FRANC DOOMED, 
SAY BANKERS HERE” 


Let me quote a few of the move 
awful passages that followed. 
“Crumpling under an_ endless 
stream of selling orders from Paris 
the French franc yesterday fell to 
3.42 cents, as low as it has ever sold 
in its history and with no help in 


sight. France itself is prospering. 
Merchants and _ industrialists, as a 
class, are enjoying the usual benefits of 
inflation. The unionized workers, who 
are not bondholders, wiil lose noth- 
ing by the dilution of the currency. 

“Finally, the State. itself, which 
should be the natural protector of the 


franc, gains more than it loses by 
every decline in its value since the 


inflation of the franc does not affect 
the dollar bonds held by French in- 
vestors in American securities.” 
There is the whole ghastly thing in 
a nutshell. When I first read this 
article I went out of my head. I 
raved. The French people, as a nation, 


were out to do me. While I was 
buying their worthless francs they 


were buying dollars, »y dollars... 
with their francs! But there was even 
more. The article further hinted at 
what it called a “minus value” for 
the franc. In other words, if I don’t 
watch my step, I will soon be owing 
the French Government money. Now 

ask you, can you beat it? I have 
suspected something foul from the 
fact that just as soon as Caillaux or 
Peret or Briand seemed about to get 
the blooming budget nicely balanced 
he was thrown out and the whole 
works crashed again. 

There is only one thing to do, get 
out of the franc market myself, and 
quit France cold. I am sick of carry- 
ing her on my shoulders. I had thought 
of taking my wad and running over 
to Paris to get what I could for it 
until I heard of the way they are 
going after Americans. They have 
taxis “pour Américains seulement” 
on which the meters start at 500 
francs. Not for me. I won’t give 
the devils the satisfaction of getting 
me both going and coming. No, what 
I am going to do is to dump my whole 
collection on the market for what I 
can get, which ought to be just about 
enough to get me out to Oregon. 
There I am going to find Paul Low 
and hang him to one of Oregon’s 
proudest apple trees. 

The franc will then probably rise! 
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Troon—Distinctive English three- 
button model. Full shouldered, peaked 
lapels, tapers snugly at hips. 
Deat—For town and country wear. 
Shculders broad, allowing ample free- 
dom for arms. Full knickers. 


Tailored to Order—Up to $65.00 


Ranks ne. 


562 Fifth Avenue, } NewYork 


Entrance on 46th 











MONOGRAMMED STATIONERY 
B D M A 


@ | 


(Monograms Half Actual Size) 
Monogram or Name and Address 
Like Die Engraving 
Lustrous Raised Letters (Not Privied) 

In Black, Blue, Jade Green (Gold or Silver 50c 

additional) 

Exquisite Vellum Paper ‘‘Club’’ Size 6% x 5% 
100 folded sheets, 100 envelopes, $9 
lettered. OR 100 single and 100 en- 
velopes lettered and 109 plain sheets 

“De Luxe’’ Tuxedo Linen ‘‘Social”’ Size 8 x 612° 
100 folded sheets, 100 envelopes, $3 
lettered. OR 100 single and 100 en- 
velones lettered and 100 plain sheets 

Color of Paper: White, French Grey, Buff, Blue. 

Strathmore Bond “‘Monarch’’ Size 
100 sheets, 7% x 10%, and 100 en- 
velopes, 4 x 7%, all lettered, and 
50 plain sheets. White or Grey paper 

(Lettering the entire 150 sheets, add 25 cents.) 

Above prices include name and address on 

sheets ané euclopes OR Monogram on sheets 


with plain envelones. A 50c Jor address on 
envelopes with monogrammed sheets. 


Specify style of monogram desired. Also initial 
of surname so that we can design monogram 
correctly. 

Sent Postpaid within a week. Enclose check 
or M. Vest of Miss. add 10‘¢. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. V, New York 



































Albert Leonard George.3n: 


608 Madison Avenue 


Silk Scarves of Crépe 


O other scarf is quite so adapt- | 

able to any type of shirt, or suit, | 
as those of but one colour. | 
We offer a new solid colour scarf of | 
unusual character. 
soft, smooth, lustrous crépe and lined | 
throughout with the same quality 
crépe, in a contrasting shade. 
lining, a new 
tive feature, greatly improves the 
wearing qualities and contributes to 
the smartness of the scarf. 

Fourteen Beautiful Shades 
BLUE: 
BROWN: 
RED: 
Reseda Green, Royal Purple, 
Grey and Black. 


It is made of a 


This 


departure and distinc- 


Marine, Mediterranean and Yale. 
Tobacco and Champagne. 
Coral, Garnet, Venetian and Scarlet. 


Gold, Pearl 


THREE FIFTY EACH 
Ten Dollars for Three 
Postpaid 





New York 

















them we offer the same 
model in English twill 
broadcloth $6.50, Import- 
ed white madras $5.50, 
and Scotch Cheviot $4.50. 





The smartest shirts —of Irish linen!! 


OOL, long wearing and smart, these 
shirts are particularly suitable for sum- 

mer days in town 
ioned by our experienced custom designers 
and finished entirely by hand. The mate- 
rial is Irish linen especially imported by us. 
These shirts are exclusive with us and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
Ictter 
charge lends particular individuality. 


They may be obtained ready-to-wear as 
illustrated, with plain collar attrached to 
fasten with pin or with button down collar. 
Cuffs are single to button. 
postpaid. 


In ordering please specify—1. Material wanted. 2. 


size. 
For those who prefer monogram. (Print out). Monogram obtainable only in 
block letters (blue). 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
15 East 40th St.. 


Fash- 


and country. 


Your three- 


monogram, embroidered without 


Price $6.59 


Collar 


Sleeve length. 4. Type of collar. §. Initials or 


Established 1899 
New York 


Shirt makers—Importers—Haberdashers 
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All’s Right with the Theatrical World 


(Continued from page 48) 


number of theatres in New York, and 
from the very much longer runs in 
other large cities, has better than 
compensated for the loss of the so- 
called “road” business. In other 
words, taken as a whole, the theatre 
seems very far from dead or dying. 

Another, and_ very noticeable, 
change which has come about—I’m 
not sure how much the movies have 
had to do with it—is in the public 
reception of plays and musical pieces. 
Formerly a production could be what 
I might call a “mild success”, and get 
along quite comfortably. But there 
aren’t any more mild successes. A 
production is either a knockout, or it 
is a failure. That is true in New 
York, and it is even more noticeable, 
I think, on tour. The big success 
makes a lot of money in New York 
and it makes a lot of money in other 
cities, too. But if it isn’t a big suc- 
cess it doesn’t make money anywhere. 
I’m free to admit that this change 
works a certain hardship on many 
people, and on many worthy plays. 
But I don’t quite see who is to be 
blamed, or what is to be done about 
it, because it seems to me largely a 
result of our modern era. With so 
many theatres, so many kinds of 
amusements, so many rival distrac- 
tions, it requires a loud noise to get 
the ear of the public. The play which 
makes the loud noise—I mean, of 
course, which has about it the authen- 
tic air of a big success—is the play 
the public will go to. They won’t 
go to the others. Blame whom you 
like for it—that is the fact; and to me 
it seems, as I said, the result of* the 
time-spirit, not of any individuals, 
nor of the movies. 

Some people, I am aware, blame the 
system of guarantees demanded by 
New York theatres. These guaran- 
tees are so high, they say, that the 
ordinary attraction, capable of do- 
ing perhaps a profitable little busi- 
ness for its producer, is none theless 
unable to stay in New York. The 
theatre owners, they declare, are 
unwilling to take a gamble on the 
play with the producer. Even this is 
only half true. Theatre owners in 
New York—and I can speak with 
some authority here—are willing to 
take a gamble with the producer when 
they are moderately sure the pro- 
ducer has a success. They go out 
of town and see the try-outs, and 
endeavor to pick successes. Any pro- 
ducer with a success can get into New 
York without any guarantees, and 
stay there. The reason the theatre 
owners cannot take a gamble with 
the producer on all occasions is be- 
cause it costs a great deal of money 
to erect and run a theatre in New 
York, there are never enough suc- 
cesses to go around, with seventy-five 
theatres to fill, and, unless the theatre 


owner demanded a guarantee from 
plays of uncertain drawing power, he 
would very soon be bankrupt. I don’t 
see how you can get around that, ex- 
cept to reduce the number of theatres; 
and the moment you did that, you’d 
reduce the opportunities for new 
plays to get a hearing. 

There is, I admit, something to be 
said for closing a certain number of 
theatres elsewhere than in New York. 
I can think of cities—which I won’t 
name—where there are rival theatres, 
neither one of them _ prosperous 
enough perhaps to spruce itself up 
and give real battle to the great movie 
“palaces” which have been built in 
such towns. Competition is supposed 
to be a good thing, but occasionally 
it doesn’t work for the best interests 
of the theatre. Perhaps some day a 
way will be found to eliminate com- 
petition in places where a united front 
would mean a better theatre. 

And that brings me, in closing, to 
the road again, and to a suggestion 
for any cities which now complain 
that they are deprived of spoken 
drama. We—that is, the theatre 
owners and booking offices—cannot 
afford to maintain theatres any longer 
in towns where we cannot play, let 
us say, to a week’s business. The 
theatre which housed a show once a 
weck, perhaps, is no more—or prac- 
tically no more. We don’t book such 
places because there is no theatre in 
them now to play in, or because busi- 
ness is too uncertain and costs too 
high. But—we still have the plays, 
and we would still be glad to book 
them, if we could be fairly certain 
of business, and if we didn’t have 
the expense of maintaining a theatre. 
In other words, any community 
which really wants plays has only 
to build and equip a municipal or 
community theatre, which can be used 
for all sorts of community purposes, 
and we will send to it any plays we 
have, which it wants, and will prove 
that it wants by patronage. 

New York is the producing cen- 
tre of the country, but New York 
can no longer shoulder the burden 
of maintaining the local playhouses 
in the smaller places, especially against 
the competition of the new and ele- 
gant movie palaces. If there could 
be codperation—if we could furnish 
the productions and the cities furnish 
the theatres, there might conceivably 
once more be a very considerable re- 
juvenation of the so-called “road 
business”, and the spoken drama could 
be taken again to the smaller places. 
I think myself there is going to be 
considerable of such coéperation in 
the future, and I think it will be a 
valuable thing for all concerned. 

But meanwhile, cheer up! The 
drama isn’t going to die. It will last 
quite as long as the movies. 
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New York 
Office: 
Telephone, 
Caledonia 
8850 


Automobile Service 


for Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that 

our fleet of luxurious 6-seater Daimlers, with 
chauffeurs in private livery, constitutes 


The Finest Car-Hire Service in Europe. 


Head Office: 
Knightsbridge, 
London 
Cables, 
Daimlerdom, Knights 
London 


DAIMLER HIRE LTp., 
244 Madison Ave. New York 








Patronised by H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


TOM HILL 







26 BROMPTON RD. 
(OPPOSITE TATTERSALL’S) 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 1 


CATALOGUE AND MEASUREMENT 
FORMS SENT ON APPLICATION 


HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Leta. 


Inventor of the Seamless 
and Lace-Stud Legging 
Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors 


J 





Breeches Makers, 
Specrtatist 1n HicH-Cuiass 


BOOTS & LEGGINGS 
for HUNTING, POLO, 
RIDING, WALKING, 
Etc. 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 
(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 





TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘HORSIFIED."' PICCY. 
LONDON 























Cameron-Smith 


& 
FMarriott £2 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 


LEVERHULME COLLECTION 


which arrived in perfect condition 


We feel that we can confidently offer our unique services, of 
assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 
England this year. 


Offices—6, 8 & 10 Cecil Court 


Phone— 
Gerrard 3042 
3043 


St. Martin’s Lane 
London, W.C. 2. 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V, 


CAS 
aieee 
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By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 











MANUEL TRANSFORMATIONS 


Whatever is needed in the way 
of Postiches can be found 
“Chez Manuel” 


PARIS 20, rue de la Paix 
HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
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expresses the very essence of a well 
dressed appearance. It really means 
“well kept” in all its senses including 
scrupulous cleanliness down to the 
minutest detail. 

White sweaters and cardigans are 
also very popular and afford relief from 
the flamboyant colourings affected dur- 
ing the last few years. There are a few 
men who include white flannel suits in 
their wardrobe, but in England there are 
comparatively few opportunities for 
their wear, chiefly owing to the vagaries 
of our climate, but also owing to the fact 
that, unless such suits are wornat exactly 
the right moment and on the right oc- 
casion, they are apt to look theatrical. 

It is a fact, at any rate in London, 
that the moment a new mode in men’s 
dress is adopted by the stage, the well 
dressed man ceases to use it. The ad- 
jective “theatrical” if used in connec- 
tion with clothes damns them for ever- 
more. It is probably for this very 
reason that the numerous coloured 
flannels, pastel shaded suitings, and 
intricate and fanciful patterns have 
disappeared as quickly as they came. 
Even the turtle necked sweater, which 
certainly had its good points, has be- 
come a little theatrical and conse- 
quently is dropping into disuse, and its 
place being taken by the old fashioned 
cardigan waistcoat. The present day 
young man about town is doing his 
best to look ancestral, and has not 
only adopted a rather old fashioned 
note in his general appearance, but has 
realised that the clothes and accesso- 
ries produced by old fashioned firms 
in an old fashioned way have a cer- 
tain quality about them, we might al- 
most say a certain atmosphere, which 
it is quite impossible to obtain in ma- 
chine made goods produced en masse. 
To take boots for example, it is con- 
stantly pointed out that none but an 
expert can tell the difference between a 
handsewn boot and a well made ma- 
chine sewn one. Although it is not 
particularly obvious, still the difference 
is there. Handsewn boots and shoes are 
even now considered something of a 
luxury and are in the near future 
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ROM one of the finest makers in 

England come these pajamas and 
robes. If you demand the utmost 
smartness and durability as well as per- 
fect comfort in your accessories, you 
will appreciate them. 
The pajamas are tailored from the best 
English broadcloth, the coolest material 
for summer. In coloured silk finish 
stripes on white background: blue, 
green, tan, lavender and red. Price $10. 
postpaid. 
The robes, for beach and bathroom, 
are hand made of the finest light-weight 
British flannel. Backgrounds are light 
blue, tan or grey with a choice of con- 
trasting stripes. Price $20. postpaid. 


In ordering, please mention chest measure, approxi- 
mate height and weight and colour preferences. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 











likely to become even more so, for the 
younger generation of bootmakers are 
being brought up in an age of ma- 
chinery under the impression that 
time is money. Nevertheless there are 
in London a few really old firms who 
still maintain the finest traditions of 
their craft and amongst them is Max- 
well of Dover Street, whose business 
began over two centuries ago. This 
firm attained their first success as spur- 
makers, and were fortunate enough to 
attract the notice of the Prince Regent 
(afterwards George IV) by an inven- 
tion knownas the “Spur-Box”, a socket 
worked into the heel of the boot con- 
taining springs by which the Spur was 
held or withdrawn from the boot 
automatically. The “Spur-Box” is 
now in universal use. Before this 
time military spurs used on Welling- 
ton boots were always screwed on to 
the heel, a very clumsy and awkward 
method. From the manufacture of 
spurs to boots is not a far cry, and 
today Maxwell’s not only make boois 
and spurs for the Prince of Walzs 
and several other members of the 
Royal Family, but for very nearly 
every cavalry officer in the British 
Army. Another firm founded about 
the year 1750 who have recently re- 
ceived a warrant of appointment to 
the Prince of Wales are Messrs. Swaine 
and Adeney, the famous whip and 
walking stick makers of Piccadilly. 
At the present moment there is a mode 
for the malacca cane, especially for use 
in London. These usually have a 
flush mount in either gold or horn, but 
silver should be avoided as nearly all 
the cheaper sticks are silver mounted. 
The connoisseur will have a “one 
piece” malacca which is comparatively 
rare. Besides whips and crops and other 
gear for riding, driving and the hunting 
field, Swaine’s make polo sticks. There 
is also a novel idea which a great many 
sporting men indulge in, and that is to 
have the head of their favourite dog 
carved asa handle to their sticks. Swaine 
and Adeney have a particularly able 
carver in wood, who carves these heads 
with great ability anda fine sense of taste. 
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By 
Appointment 


Ladies’ Carved Head 
“Tom Thumb” Umbrellas 


SWAINE*ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 

















«© By Appointment 
c} TO THREE GENERATIONS iS 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY LTD. 
Wedding Presents, Antique Silver, 
Gold Plate, Fine Jewels. 








One of a set of four exceptionally fine 
George III salt cellars. 
Weight 23 ozs. Outside diameter 3¥2" 


Price $200. the set. 
Photograph-, dates and exact specifications 
of suitable pieces sent if desired. 
There is no duty on antiques. 


510 saat Street, London, W. 1. 


near Park Lane 











Woollies 
Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose 
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without 





Uniform made by us in 
185Ir 


Adjoining 
American Express 





HUMPHREYS & CROOK L?: 


HAYMARKET. 
LON DON 


4-piece sports suit 


Socks 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 
all over the world 

trying 


3, HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


from $60 
$5 to $20 


them on. 





Sports Clothes in 
1926 


Opposite 
Carlton Hotel 
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Civil Military & Naval Jailors 
of OLD BOND St LONDON: 
By appointment to H. M. the King of Spain 


A \ 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CLOTHES 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


NDIVIDUALITY is the one infallible touchstone which distinguishes 
quality from mediocrity in clothes. 
In the subtle points of style the House of Pope and Bradley has set the 

















fashions of the West End for the last two decades. More is necessary, however, 
before complete exclusiveness can be rightly claimed. 

To achieve this complete exclusiveness for the last six months I have been 
at work on the origination of a scheme unique in the history of tailoring. 

In future, all materials shown by this House will be designed and manu- 
factured exclusively for Pope and Bradley, and will, of course, be unobtainable 
elsewhere in Britain. 

With the collaboration of the finest British manufacturers, my own original 
ideas of special weaves and blending of colours have now been carried out to 
perfection. 

It is difficult to avoid superlatives, but it is true to say that these cloths repre- 
sent an exceptional advance in the art of cloth production. 

There are literally hundreds of different shades and tones; the taste of the 
meticulously dressed man, either modest or gay, is provided for, and each par- 
ticular cloth has a life and colour of its own. 

In order to maintain exclusiveness and individuality, no more than four 
suit lengths are woven of each design, and of a large number of those now on 
view at Bond Street only one suit length has been specially designed and woven. 
Such an expensive process of manufacture has never before been attempted, 
except in isolated cases for Royalty. ; 

In the ordinary course, it would be necessary to charge prohibitive prices 
for these cloths, but there will be no increase upon those usually charged by 
my House, for the reason that, although the cost of producing these new ma- 
terials has been considerable, the manufacturers anticipate that these fine ex- 
amples of British production will excite a big demand abroad, which will 
inevitably stimulate their export trade. And it is Britain’s export trade which 
is now of paramount importance. 

Any man who wishes may call and see these cloths at his leisure. 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ 1@13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
RSvaL ExcHance MANCHESTER 









































AQUASCUTUM 
WEATHERPROOFS 


Pure New Wool and Self- 
Ventilating 


Coming to London, you should 
call to see the exclusive special- 
ties in “Scutum Coats etc., for 
Men and Women. 


100 REGENT ST., LONDON, ENG. 
Overcoat Specialists Since 1851 








Is really the most thoughtful gift in the world 





to send your friends, whether they’re merely 
going past Hatteras to Bermuda or around the 


globe to China. Remember your travelling 
friends and they will ever remember you. 


Write or wire name of 
Q vorsseus giving the 
price of box desired, the 
name of vessel and the date 
of sailing. Delivery will be 
made to the steamer. Books 
and magazines of your choice 
or ours will be sent. 


BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 
are priced at $5,$10,$15,$20, etc. 


‘Ty << 








A BON VOYACE BOOK BOX 
when winds blow bi¢hat sea 


Fifth AV “Booksellers (WA | <aid we War AT St 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 








OVER 
100 
ROOMS 
\ —€ SONS e@ 
ABRIDGED 44. New Oxford S* 
CATALOGUE 
$2 A ALONDON. WC 











| Why 
the English County Gentlemen 


come to Tacon’s 


NE of the first places 

visited by gentlemen 
of the County Families 
when they come to London 
is Tacon’s, who for the last 
90 years have possessed the 
reputation of making the 
finest made-to-measure Shirts 
it is possible to procure. 






American visitors cannot do wrong 
if they follow the example set by 
the English County Families. 


When calling at Tacon’s they are in- 
vited to ask for Mr. Tacon, Junr, per- 
sonally. His long and intimate experience 
in satisfying the fastidious requirements 
of American customers will be at their 
command. 


J. W. TACON 


hile iy eae Expert Shirtmaker 
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THE ACKNOWLEDGED PREMIER HOUSE FOR 
SPORTING, TRAVELLING & COUNTRY GARMENTS 





SOLE DESIGNER 
AND MAKER 
OF THE 


“AINTREE” COAT f 4 






This style can be safely 
called the general utility 
Coat, and is adaptable for 

every purpose, whether for j 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear. Our new ma- 
terials are quite unique in 
colour and design, and whilst j 
being soft handling have | 

hard wearing properties. 


A large selection in all sizes 
and colors always in stock 





GOLF JACKETS 
and 
PLUS FOURS 
in exclusive material 
a specialty 


THE ‘*‘AINTREE’’ COAT 


37 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W, 1 
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to 
hospitality 


ELECTRIC & REFRIGERATION 





HETHER you entertain sim- 

ply or elaborately you will find 
Frigidaire a delightful aid to hospital- 
ity. Every dish served in your home 
will have a new richness of flavor, for 
Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 
original purity and freshness of all 
foods. And the Frigidaire freezing 
trays will not only provide a constant 
and ample supply of sparkling ice 
cubes, but will also freeze the most 
delicious of desserts. 








You will be delighted with the 
beauty of the new metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. They are finished in 
lustrous white Duco, trimmed with 
bright metal, lined with seamless, 
porcelain enamel. They are equipped 
with the same dependable mechanisms 
that are already giving complete 
satisfaction to more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand users. They are 
the best Frigidaires ever built—yet 
their prices are lower than ever before, 
and they may be purchased on the 
GMAC plan of deferred payments 
if desired. 


Frigidaire is built by the world’s 
largest makers of electric refrigerators. 
It is backed by the financial and 
engineering resources of General 
Motors. It offers to you the greatest 
values in the field of electric refrigera- 
tion. 


We shall be glad to send you the 
Frigidaire catalogue, together with a 
beautiful book which illustrates prize- 
winning kitchens equipped with 
Frigidaire. Write for them today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Y-41, DAYTON, OHIO 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. Y-41, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me the Frigidaire catalogue, 


and a copy of the Frigidaire Book of Model 
Kitchens. 
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That 


sixth sense which tells you 
‘these are finer towels’ 
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Ir you could hold these new Cannon 
towels in your hand for a moment, 
that sixth sense which some women 
have would tell you instantly they 
are exceptional. 

Your finger-tips would flash a mes- 
sage of soft texture. Your palms 
would convey a feeling of their 
weight and weave. Your eyes would 
delight in their snowy whiteness, 
their beautiful patterns in colors 
that are forever fast. 

But what makes them unusual is 
not their beauty alone. It is also 
their price. The Dolphin and the 
Whale towels shown above can be 





CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 








purchased for $2.00 each. Quality 
considered, the price is low. Like 
all Cannon towels, these of the finer 
kind are far better values than you 
can obtain in other brands. 


Only Cannon can give such values, 
because only Cannon manufactures 
towels in such tremendous quantity. 
The Cannon mills are the largest in 
the world—and through quantity 
production make a saving in manu- 
facturing cost which is passed on to 








the purchaser. Do you know that 
most hotels buy Cannon towels be- 
cause they realize Cannon towels 
look better and wear better than 
ordinary towels? 


From the Cannon lines shown in 
dry goods and department stores 
everywhere you may buy any kind 
of towel you wish—very inexpensive 
towels as well as those at higher 
price. There are Cannon towels in 
every weight and weave—bath towels 
and huck towels for the hands and 
face—at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $2.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 
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ON THAT DAY 
OF DAYS! 


What a tragedy if that creamy white 
satin gown or filmy veil should 
arrive at the church mussed or 
marred by stains or dirt! The up- 
holstery of that bridal car must be 
spotless. 


C & A plush, either a velour, a 
velvet or mohair is the chosen up- 
holstery for most fine closed cars 
because it can be easily kept spotless 
and will not cause wear by rubbing 
to the filmiest frocks. In addition, 
it is durable, beautiful and harmo- 
nious both in color and design. 


And now, in order to assure pro- 
spective purchasers that their cars 
are upholstered in C & A plush, 
many motor car manufacturers are 
sewing the C & A label* in the 
pocket of their closed models—look 
for it before you buy that new car 
and you will be sure that you are 
getting the finest, most beautiful and 
durable material that can be had. 

Write for a free copy of “The Plush 
Primer’. It will explain to you the im. 
portance of upholstery; how it adds dol- 
lars to the value of your car and many 
other interesting features. In addition 


it contains a list of cars upholstered in 
C G&A plush. 


Collins & Aikman Company 
Established 1845 


New York, N. Y. 
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Sending good clothes in a 
cheap trunk is like rolling a 
baby over a cliff. Both will 
undoubtedly arrive at their 
destination, but there is no 
telling in what condition. 


An attrailive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent to you on request to 
456 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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The Sophomoric Salon 


(Continued from page 77) 


cently cultivated. Her sex qualifies 
her, but if she is a member of a 
sorority, the session attaches to itself 
even vaster covering the 
whole fertile field of her sorority 
sisters. From particular women, the 
conversation turns to women in gen- 
eral, thence to codes of ethics, double 
standards, free thinking, the virtues of 
hedonism, and the birth rate in Lap- 
land. Mr. Percy Marks committed 
an error of scholarship in his Plastic 
Age when he declared that conversa- 
tional sessions are held only on the 
subjects of Women and Religion. Col- 
lege men are versatile, their minds 
are diverse, universal, and multiple 
and nowhere is their versatility more 
pronounced than in one of these 


vistas, 


sessions. 

The self-appointed and _ tacitly 
agreed chairman of the session sprawls 
in a swivel chair with a tricky back- 
spring. His feet hang precariously on 
the desk top, and a green celluloid 
eye-shield shades his face. Before 
making some particularly significant 
point, he invariably snaps his cigar- 
ette stub out the window and mal- 
treats the wastebasket. His traditional 
duty is to keep the debate within de- 
fined limits, or outside them, accord- 
ing as the controversy is local or of 
universal import. 

All active sessionists in good stand- 
ing are men with lecherous, lascivious 
pasts of adventure. He who has not 
yielded to temptation, or who has 
not at least exposed himself to tempta- 
tion, must either hold his peace and 
hope that the discussion will take a 
scientific or religious turn, or he must 
fabricate a lurid, passionate tale of 
Bacchanalian carousals, Bohemian 
abandon, or underworld burlesque. 
Some of these creatures of fiction have 
imaginations that by comparison make 
Dante and Rabelais the merest com- 
pilers of hackneyed anecdotes. 

The senior who has had only three 
engagements in his college life,—and 
those when a friend of the family’s 
came down for home-coming—pur- 
veys with authority the most supremely 
shameful exposés of women! Further- 
more, especially for the benefit of the 
neophytes in the circle, he explains 
with graphic pantomime, the recondite 
mysteries of “necking”. He appoints 
himself an impromptu omniscient 
oracle ready and willing to answer 
any question about women—past, 
present, or future. 

Every session has its innocent mem- 
ber who naively shifts the conversa- 
tion from transubstantiation to harems, 
from knickers to H. L. Mencken, 
from Flotow’s Martha to the cost of 
a “prom date”, and from idolatry to 
the organic content of moonshine 
hooch. The stupid sessionist provides 
the laughs; he is the “goat” and 
corresponds to the “feeder” of vaude- 
ville. Whether his questions be logical 
or not, scornful laughter and a con- 
descending explanation grace his 
periodic remarks. He has never heard 
of Margaret Sanger; he laughs at 
that old one about the Alpha Ze 
Delts; and he asks for details about 
the ancient scandal in which Professor 
Whatisisname was involved. 

These conversationalists shift from 


offense to defense, taking either side 
of any subject, to keep the argument 
at its first furious heat. The average 
practised member has amassed a stock 
of highly expressive adjectives and 
ejaculations which add warmth and 
force to his pronouncements. An 
occasional one will have developed a 
super-vocabulary of ultra - high. 
powered expletives with which he 
casually prefixes every important con- 
tention. Somehow, there is a con- 
tagious gusto, a descriptive potence, 
a naked audacity, a polysyllabic polish 
about collegiate swearing when exe- 
cuted by a specialist in the craft who 
has graduated out of the stereotyped 
patter of his fellows. 

Be a session ever so genteel, ever 
so vulgar, or ever so scientific, there 
is always present one with a commun. 
ity singing complex. During every 
momentary lull falling while the 
speaker takes a draught from his 
cigarette or plunges the flame of a 
match into the bowl of his ancient 
pipe, he of the musical complex strikes 
up the prelude to In the Good Old 
Steamboat Days, The King of Eng. 
land, or In Mobile. Occasionally, 
when the question at issue is inordi- 
nately frivolous, one or two of the 
philosophers seize upon the tune, sac- 
rificing it to the exaggerated articu- 
lation of the words. Usually the 
discussion is too weighty to be in- 
terrupted by mere song. If repelled, 
the song addict bides his time in all 
good humour, assured that sooner or 
later his turn will come, for no session 
is genuine without its finale of com- 


‘ munity singing. 


Stretched on the upper berth or 
perched on the trunk, there is always 
the silent, speculative fellow puffing 
in taciturn deliberation at a cigarette 
during the most heated rebuttal, and 
coldly eyeing speaker after speaker 
through half-closed, worldly eyes. 
When all have said their several dicta 
and the subject is about to be for- 
saken, Mr. Taciturn revives. In a 
measured drawl he pronounces his 
verdict. His experiences are convine- 
ing; his evidence is bald, direct, over- 
powering. The others seem to have 
been awaiting his opinion: he gives 
it. Thereupon discussion proceeds 
anew pro and con on fresh aspects or 
sheers into an unrelated field. 

Adjournment takes place when the 
proprietors of the room impolitely 
insist that the others continue their 
speculative research elsewhere, or when 
a gourmand suggests that “we all go 
out and eat”. In either case, the song 
disciple expires in one last effort, 
which usually takes the form of beers 
garden harmony. Let the Rest of the 
World Go By, Sweet Rosie O’Grady, 
and My Wild Irish Rose are variously 
dismembered and paraphrased by bawl- 
ing tenors and by catarrhal basses 
who waver between lower C and 
lower D. By now both the music 
lovers and music tolerators have fled: 
the session sags to its finale of Good 
Night, Ladies. 

I have said that Mr. Marks has 
belittled the scope of a real collegiate 
session by contending that Women 
and Religion are the exclusive topics. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The first complete set of glass dinnerware ever made! 


You may choose shining crystal, rich amber, cool green, or Fostoria 
blue—clear colors and exquisitely etched patternings. Here the 
incredible beauty of glass is combined with decoration absolutely 
permanent. Cups and saucers, even platters and vegetable dishes of 
glass, can be yours today because of Fostoria’s outstanding leader- 
ship in the art of glassmaking. In tests covering many months, this 
new dinnerware has proved far more practicable than porcelain or 
china. It is suitable for serving all kinds of hot foods and hot 
drinks. It does not craze and is very difficult to chip. Fostoria 
dishes ‘‘stack’’ conveniently. . . . The famous Fostoria stemware, 
newest footed tumblers, candlesticks, flower bowls—everything 
to match the dinnerware. Patterns are open stock. At any time, 
you may add to your set or replace pieces. . . . Send for ‘* The 
Little Book About Glassware’’—free! Address Dept. V. F. 6, The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 





Bouillon cup and 
Saucer, service 
plate, footed tum- 
bler, salt and 
pepper shakers 
shown. ... Every 
piece of glassware 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 


and white label. 
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he Vogue since 
\Ljcorge III was King 


ENT’S Brushes are chosen for their beauty, 
quality and exquisite workmanship. In 

these essentials they have met the demand of 
fashion-leaders throughout the world for the 
finest, the most exclusive—for nearly 150 years. 


Only the most carefully selected Indian Satinwood 
and genuine Siberian Boar Bristles are used in their 
manufacture, and each brush is hand-made with a 
care and individual attention that you will instantly 
recognize and appreciate. 


Made since 1777 by G. B. KENT & Sons, LTD., 
of London, England, these beautiful brushes are for 
sale in America’s smartest shops. They range in price 
from $7.50 to $35.00, with a De Luxe Brush that 
retails for $100.00. 


Sole Agenis jor the United States 
McKesson ¢% Rossins, INC.,31 Union Sq., New York 
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These two themes are commonly 
touched on to be sure—but there are 
also the infinite horizons of foot- 
ball, the technique of Chaucer, the 
evolution of man, the chemical con- 
stituency of dishwater, G. B. S. versus 
Clement Scott, the average anti- 
Volstead capacity, the case of the 
Commonwealth vs. Burke, the poems 
of Robert W. Service and of John 
Keats, and the ethics of vivisection. 
Women and Religion,—indeed: Mr. 
Marks may perhaps have had in mind 
a bowling alley rocting section but 
certainly not a college fraternity house 
seminar. ; 

I contend that every problem, be it 
ethical, technical or artistic, that will 
ever confront the human race has been 
discussed, analyzed, and definitely 
solved by our college philosophers. 
The college engineers have unriddled 
Chicago’s water problem a thousand 
times, and in as many ways; the law- 
yers predicted the solution of the 
Oregon controversy months before it 
was even considered by the Supreme 
Court; the journalists have transcended 
in guile and ingenuity the masters of 
that profession. 

Professors may burrow through vol- 
umes and volumes of research mate- 
rial; scientists may spin out their lives 
in forgotten experiments; authors may 
intellects and their type- 


urge their 


writers to the devising of a poetry of 
life and of words that shall startle the 
world; but the real knowledge of the 
universe centers in the half-dressed col- 
lege men who casually drop into a 
study room to dispose of an hour or 
two before bedtime. All the world is 
theirs. Every subject is an open book 
to them—every man is no more than 
a man to them, be he Aristotle, Einstein, 
or Clarence Darrow. They are pre- 
pared to call a spade a spade—and sun- 
dry synonyms more colourful and des- 
criptive if the opportunity presents 
itself. At will they can paint the 
world an Utopia of progress, inven- 
tion, knowledge, pleasure, and happi- 
ness—or sketch it a doomed existence, 
a hell conceived of vanity, revenue 
officers, gilded ladies, final examina- 
tions and penniless fraternity brothers, 

The ordinary young man enters col- 
lege with a meagre foundation of 
learning. The average college grad- 
uate leaves his Alma Mater with a still 
more meagre foundation of learning, 
But, unless he be stone blind and as 
deaf as a jazz orchestra leader, no 
graduate ever leaves college without a 
college education. That is to be had 
in the conversational passages of the 
night. There he may decorate the 
modern practice of the ancient art. In 
the truest sense, he will have become 
a philosopher. 


The Parlour a Torture-Chamber 


(Continued from page 42) 


in this country, springs an abrupt offer 
to bet every member present $100 that 
he cannot, in ten minutes, write down 
the names of the States of this indissol- 
uble union, will make money. They 
will all start scribbling away with the 
utmost confidence only to slow down 
as the time runs out and come to a 
miserable halt with only 46 or 47 in 
their list. Certain states—Arkansas, 
for instance, and Wyoming and West 
Virginia—are enormously forgetable. 





The same cautious sport can then 
safely offer odds of four to one that 
these assembled Bachelors of Art and 
brothers in Phi Beta Kappa will be 
unable to name the 48 capitals of the 
aforesaid commonwealths. It’s really 
a shame to take the money. 

I would not have it thought that 
we were let off with only the above 
instruments of torture. We were also 
asked to tell who made the following 
depressing utterances: 


“Roll up the map of Europe.” 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
“A pres nous, le déluge.” 

“Let us have peace.” 


“To err is human; to forgive divine.” 
“The child is father to the man.” 


And we were allowed to indicate, 
by accent marks, the proper syllable 
to stress in these words: 

nomenclature 

apotheosis 

research 

magazine 

address 

hypochondriacal 

Thus did the merry evening speed 
on its way. And there have been many 
such. Their popularity (with hosts 
and hostesses) has its obvious explana- 
tions. The thing is simple and in- 
expensive. All you need is a good sup- 
ply of white paper, plenty of pencils, 
an Evcyclopedia Britannica, a World 
Almanac and a bland indifference to 
the wistful desire of your guests to 
play something else. But there is still 
another explanation. Each guest who 
has been put on the rack at such a 
party can hardly wait to do a little 
entertaining under his own rooftree 
where he can get at that host and ask 
a few questions of him, 
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P A N A M A H AT LUXURIOUS CRAVATS 
for MEN and WOMEN Our Handsome French Silk Crepes for Spring and 
® 


Summer Seasons reveal that subtle blending of Art 
and Rich Silk which reflects Exclusive Taste in 
Ideal for golf, tennis and all out- Neckwear. Above Models are $6.09 each. State Colors. 
ing wear. Protects the face and 
neck from the sun. Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


UNEXCELLED for 
COOLNESS and COMFORT PP 
a com oi pa es ee Hat —_ can Sf. Sh & & , 
rolled and opened without breaking. 
SOLD BY FOREMOST DEALERS aia oo 


Manufactured by LONDON PARIS 
ECUADORIAN PANAMA 27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
HAT COMPANY 


New York. N. Y. 
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You will find Indiana Limestone to be 
the most generally satisfactory of building 
stones. Its beautiful light color-tones, rang- 
ing from Gray to Buff, are distinctive; its 
ability to weather the severest extremes of 
all climates and the ravages of storms has 
been proven over and over again during 


the sixty years it has been in use. 


Its lowcost, made possible by large scale 
production, and its easy availability in all 
parts of the United States and Canada have 
gained for Indiana Limestone a national 
popularity as a building stone for homes of 
distinction, sound value, and life-time 


endurance. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Distinctive Houses 

of Indiana Limestone,” shows many of the finest homes 

in this country which have been built of this material. 
A copy will be sent you free, upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 


J we discourage tiie Nis 
Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
ofnatural stone. However, 
anyone determined toclean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
rymen’s Association, Serv- 


F ALL the materials of which a house 
may be constructed, natural stone has 
zn appeal and a charm that cannot be dupli- 
cated. It imparts to homes, even when 
newly built, an age-old beauty and some- 
thing of the character of medieval castles. 













ice Bureau, Bedford, 


‘\ Indiana. 


Joseph Fly Residence, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Frazer Smith & H. M. Burnham, Architects 
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VANITY FAIR 


Overcalling a No-Trumper in Auction 


(Continued from page 74) 


the no-trumper, why should he rest 
content with 50 or 100 points when 
he himself has every chance of 
making more points in tricks and 
honors, and, in addition to that, scor- 
ing a game! 

It should be noted that, in analyzing 
these three examples, Mr. Foster takes 
the duplicate standpoint (only an 
infinitesimal percentage of all games 
are played in duplicate) and not that 
of the regular game. In duplicate, 
where rubbers are not played, the 
value of a hand is but 125 for going 
game, plus honors. Hence, when in 
doubt as to going game and in no 
doubt as to setting your opponents, it 
is usually advisable to take the sure 
penalty. But, in ordinary rubber play, 
when the value of a hand can be 250, 
plus honors, the big winnings at auc- 
tion result from trying for a game as 
long as a probability or possibility of 
a game exists, and accepting no penal- 
ties that are not the equivalent, or 
more than the equivalent, of the value 
of the game. Hence, Mr. Foster’s 
arithmetic concerning what might have 
happened is a false and misleading 
computation when compared with 
what did happen. 

In the second of these Radio Hands, 
the second hand player doubled, after 
which his partner made game _ in 
spades. The deal was selected as an 
interesting example of the superiority 
of the double of a no-trump—where 
possible—to an immediate overbid, 
since there was a game possible in 
spades, but no game in hearts, al- 
though the partner of the declarer held 
Jxx in hearts. 

Again, Mr. Foster would defeat the 
game, in spades, by opening trumps, 
this time from the K and x. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the suc- 
cess of this play depends on the inter- 
mediates in the hand of the leader’s 
partner, and there are fen possible 
distributions of the unseen interme- 
diate cards that will make the lead cf 
the spade king fatal, for every one 
that will make it successful. A very 
little change in the intermediates 
would make this lead of the spade 
king the only lead by which the oppo- 
nents could present the declarer with 
a game. In the long run such a lead 
is obviously bound to lose many more 
times than it will win. The knowledge 
that such a bid would produce such a 
lead would do much to justify the bid 
in many cases. 

Again, since the game might have 
been defeated—it wasn’t, in the actual 
play—Mr. Foster argues that the 
second hand should have been content 
to pass the bid and take the 100 per- 
fectly certain points in penalties. 

In the third example, the second 
hand doubled, and fourth hand made 
a business pass. The dealer redoubled 
asking for rescue, and, when third 
hand rescued with two hearts, the next 
two players passed. The doubler was 
now faced with the problem of 
“Which way to jump” and chose to 
go two no-trumps. Although the 
original no-trumper held 3% quick 
tricks (considerably better than a 
minimum no-trumper), the declarer 
went game, winning 155 points. Mr. 
Foster would evidently have had him 


pass, setting the original no-trump for 
150 points. Mr. Foster therefore con- 
siders that the double of the no- 
trumper was valueless. On the con- 
trary, it was of double value. In 
rubber play, in the long run the game 
is of greater value than double its 
equivalent in penalties. And the dou- 
ble, besides enabling the doubler to 
get into this game bid, gave him an 
opportunity to score a greater number 
of points, for had he chosen to double 
the two hearts rather than bid two 
no-trumps, he would have made 200 
points, less the honors which he was 
able to score by bidding. 

It will take more than the advice of 
Mr. Foster to induce good bridge 
players to surrender all hope of game 
whenever an adversary on the right 
bids no-trump. And it will require a 
much more powerful argument than 
absurd double-dummy plays to con- 
vince a sound bidder that a one no- 
trump bid, on the right, should 
be sufficiently formidable to frighten 
him away from game-going, and big- 
scoring, opportunities. 

Since the foregoing was written, I 
have received a letter from another 
of the “authorities” constantly scored 
by Mr. Foster—Mr. Ralph J. Leiben- 
derfer—who says, in the course of his 
letter: 

“Here are three hands that I held 
in a match last night, and which I bid 
over an original no-trumps on my 
right. 


HAND NO. 1 
Y, gogo s 7.4 
. 7 
> 8 
® AO 3s 7°52 
“I made four odd in spades but if 
I had passed, the no-trump bidder 
would have scored three odd with the 
spade opening. 


HAND NO. 2 


9 KJ94 
oA 2 
ae 
oe K J-9 2 


“With this hand I doubled one no- 
trump, my partner bid two spades and 
made four odd. If I had passed and 
opened spades, I would have saved 
game but with a heart opening the 
no-trump bidder would have scored 
game. The necessity for the double 
is obvious. 


HAND NO. 3 
9: AO 10 8 7 
@# A098 5 
Porm 

* 9 


“With this hand I bid two hearts 
and, when overbid with spades, bid 
three hearts. When my opponents bid 
three spades, however, I bid four clubs 
and was able to score game with clubs 
as trumps. If I had passed and opened 
hearts, the no trump bidder would 
have scored game. 

“The foregoing hands are not un- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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ADLER: RGUHESTER. 


** FOX”’ 

sat an 

me = Adler-Rochester 
model 


To Say of a Man 


«he is wearing an Adler- 





Rochester suit” is to say that 
his taste and knowledge of 
style values are irreproachably 
correct, and that he patronizes 
a merchant specializing in 
clothes and workmanship of 
supreme quality. 


ADLER: RGCHESTER. 
Clothes 


Made by 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK - ROCHESTER - LOS ANGELES 








There never was 


a Collar like 
van York 


@wit’s a Van Heusen 


¢ ¢ ¢ Ithas anonchalant 
swagger all its own. Un- 
like all other collars, it is 
made in a single piece of 
multi-ply fabric, woven on 
a curve, needing no bands 
or starch. The fold is per- 
manently woven-in. Put 
one on and wear it a day. 
You’ll discover an entirely 
new collar comfort « ¢ 


Ask your haberdasher to 
show you Van Craft, the 
negligee shirt with the smart 
Van Heusen Collar attached. 





the World’s Jmartest Collar 


12 SMART STYLES, 333 PHILLIPS-JONES, 
50 CENTS EACH. 3% NEW YORK CITY. 
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VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 





Steamer Wardrobe. 


The Pullman Case 
compact, economical. 
Packs like a wardrobe, 
carries like a suitcase. 


‘Your Indestructos 








Faull size Wardrobe for in- 
dividual or family use, iI- 
lustrated at . 003 Below, 


vee,! 


Send 
~~ on ahead 


Have clean, fresh clothes for any occa- 
sion at your destination. Travel anywhere 
and any way with clothes assurance. In- 
destructo also provides insurance against 
loss... A wardrobe, a dress trunk — and 
a Pullman case with hangers for the run- 
ning board (also fits under your berth if 
going by rail) and you enter upon your va- 
cation jaunt without worry or care. Insist 
that your dealer show you a genuine Inde- 
structo. Or write us. We'll gladly recom- 
mend the proper trunk for every need. 


~ 


awn = 





Indestructo 
Features 


. Strength 


Beauty 


. Less weight 
. Finest nickel 


fittings 


. Automatic lock- 


devices 


. Rich, exclusive 


linings 


. Reinforced con- 


struction 


8. Guarantee 


2: 


I The Insured Trunk—— 


NDESTRUCT 


at Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


wr Name 


Insurance 


THE INDESTRUCTO TRUNK COMPANY 


ite am interested in distinctive luggage Please send me literature. 





Address 





City. chap State 
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OR over a third of a century 

John Ward Men’s Shoes hav 
grown stedily in the estimation of 
those who insist upon absolute 
adherense to the dictates of good 
taste in every articl of their wear- 
ing apparel. Modld with the assur- 
anse born of long experiense— 
they ar made by craftsmen of the 
hyest order who take pride in fur- 
ther advancing a position of domi- 
nanse alredy jenerally acknoledjd. 


Shops in 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
NEWARK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Address for booklet or orders 
191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Women welcome it with open arms! 


America’s liveliest and most astonishing car. 
... The easiest to steer, and start, and park 
and handle... A car whose super-efficiency 
excels anything that ever was built of its size 
or type or class! ... 


An ideal car for the exacting woman-driver, 
no new creation ever presented to the motor- 
ing public of this country has so quickly and 
completely captured the national imagination 
as the new “70” Willys-Knight Six! 

In the Knight type sleeve-valve engine of the 
new “70” Willys-Knight Six, the principle 
of high-speed engine construction has been 
utilized with results that are absolutely 
astounding. . . . 


rye 15+ ie. 
With 2;-inch bore and a 4%%-inch stroke, 
the power-plant of this car delivers greater 
power per cubic inch of piston displacement, 


throughout its entire range, than any stock 
American motor-car engine built today!... 
The steering facility of this new car will 
amaze you. Eight Timken roller bearings 
cradle the steering mechanism with the ut- 
most absence of friction, affording an ease of 
control that a child may master without ap- 
parent effort. ... 

Don’t fail to investigate this new leader 
among smart Sixes at your earliest oppor- 
tunity... The new Willys Finance Plan 
means a smaller down payment, smailer 
monthly payments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. 


Touring $1295, Sedan $1495, f. 0. b. Factory. We reserve 
the right to change prices and specifications without notice, 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., 


loronto, Canada 
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“THIS LABEL 
IDENTIFIES THE 
CENUINE FABRIC 





Cadillac Enclosed Models Are Upholstered with 
the Finest of MOHAIR VELVET 


The strikingly beautiful appointments of Cadillac 
standard and custom built bodies represent the “finest 
art of the modern designers.” 


and for years these designers have selected Chase 
VELMO, a genuine Mohair Velvet upholstery mate- 
rial, because this luxurious travel fabric contributes 
its comfort, beauty and service to the integrity of 


the Cadillac car. 


TCHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair esa | 
That Has No Equal for Closed Car Upholstery 
Made by 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. Cuase & Co. mm Selling Agents — Boston 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, “A Glimpse Inside" 
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CZOICKEY-FREEMAN Custom- 
ized Clothes represent the 
height of fashion and satisfaction. 


Hickey Freeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 























SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 
[Ns 
0 ESIGNED for the man who 
ls wants correct style combined 





with perfect foot comfort. Easiephit 
slippers make it possible for men to give 
their feet much-needed relaxation 
and rest in the evening, and at the 
same time be more smartly dressed. 


Easiephit slippers are 
made in many styles 
and colors to match 
any color suit or 
lounging robe. 


l At the high class 
shops. 





Send for catalogue. 


; Appraising Eyes 

























\ Seile, aan de Does | + detect details—whether defects ne 
Leather SHTON; : : Pree er rg 
J I Full leather lined; ‘sa marks of distinction. Your 
flexible leather sole. waistcoat is not entirel our . i 
perty—it belongsto critical 
fetes Sve, So. Eahatdals. CaccleVattinee 
North Reading,Mass. Nel , Vesting 
Established 1855 have no fear of the most a 
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They’ve Stopped 


Send the Coupon 


Let us send you a 
full 10-day tube. 
Note how teeth 
lighten and gums 
become firm when 
those dingy film 
coats go. 


Spoiling attractive smiles now with 
cloudy teeth—you whiten dull teeth and 
Firm the Gums remarkably this new way 


ERE is a way to whiten cloudy 

teeth that leading dentists of 
the world approve. It marks a new 
era in tooth and gum care. It is 
changing the tooth cleaning habits of 
the world. 


In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Your teeth 
will be amazingly lighter; your gums 
firmer and of healthy color. 

In fairness to yourself, please try 
it. Just send the coupon. 


Teeth disfigured by film. The health 
of gums imperiled 

Dental science now traces scores of 

tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 

laden film that forms on your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 





oes 


oh ee eee nen ent tee neers ert 
Only one tube to a fam‘'ty 


London, England 


Mail coupon for 
10-day tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 383, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ices and stays. It lays your gums open 
to bacterial attack. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 
5 ° 5 

Brushing won't end it 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method is 
failing in its duty. 

Now ew methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 

It removes the film and 
Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its pow- 

er beyond all doubt. 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 





Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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Overcalling a No-Trumper 


(Continued from page 126) 


usual, but good examples of the type 
that not only should but must be bid 
over a no trump on right if the player 
hopes to get the maximum results.” 


ANSWER TO THE MAY BRIDGE 
PROBLEM 
Which Appeared in Conjunction with Mr. 
R. F. Foster’s article. 
This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXIII: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks against any 
defense. This is how they get them: 

Z starts with the jack of diamonds, 
upon which A plays the ten. B can 
discard either heart or spade. Z now 
leads the spade queen, upon which Y 
sheds a small heart. Z follows with 
the four of diamonds which Y wins, 
When Y leads the jack of clubs, B 
ducks it. Now B must make the next 


two tricks with a heart and a spade, 
or two hearts, according to his first 
discard on the diamond, losing a club 
trick at the end. 

The pretty part of this problem lies 
in the management of the defense by 
A. If he plays a small diamond to the 
first trick, Z will lead the spade, upon 
which Y will discard a club instead of 
a heart, and, by putting A in with the 
losing diamond, Y and Z will make 
six tricks instead of five. 

If Z starts with a spade lead, A and 
B can defeat the solution. Suppose Y 
discards the club jack to unblock, 
when Z leads the jack of diamonds, 
A will drop the ten and when Y wins 
the next diamond lead B can safely 
unguard his king of clubs, and. win 
two heart tricks and a spade. 

If Z starts with the winning spade, 
and Y keeps the club jack, discarding 
a small heart, as in the trunk play, 
A will keep the ten of diamonds, that 
card being the key to the whole 
situation. Now, it is A that will win 
the second diamond lead, and will re- 
turn the club, which B will duck, as 
before. 

If Z overtakes the jack he loses a 
trick to B’s king of clubs and lets in 
the hearts and spades. If the club jack 
holds, B must make two tricks in 
hearts and spades, and A has already 
made a trick in diamonds, 


Coney Island 


(Continued from page 66) 


THE POLYDIMENSIONAL 
SCENIC SPACE, THE NEW FU- 
TURISTIC CREATION for the 
theatre to come, opens new 
worlds for the magic and tech- 
nique of the theatre. 


Amen. 


And now, a few parting words as 
to the actual Coney Island, in which 
it is to be hoped that all readers of 
this essay will freely indulge at the 
very earliest opportunity. 

Essentially it remains, as we have 
said, indescribable. At best, we may 
only suggest its invincible entirety in- 
directly, or through a_ haphazard 
enumeration of the more obvious ele- 
ments—than which process, what could 
be more futile? How, by depicting a 
succession of spokes, may we hope to 
convey the speed or essence of a wheel 
which is revolving so rapidly as to be 
spokeless? No indeed; the IS or Verb 
of Coney Island escapes any portrai- 
ture. O trillion smells; the tinkle and 
snap of shooting galleries; the magi- 
cally sonorous exhortations of barkers 
and ballyhoomen; the thousands upon 


thousands of faces paralysed by en- 
chantment to mere eyeful disks, which 
strugglingly surge through dizzy 
gates of illusion; the metamorphosis 
of atmosphere into a stupendous pat- 
tern of electric colours, punctuated 
by a continuous whisking of leaning 
and cleaving shiplike shapes; the yearn 
and skid of toy cars crammed with 
screeching reality, wildly spiraling 
earthward or gliding out of ferocious 
depth into sumptuous height or whirl- 
ing eccentrically in a brilliant flatness; 
occultly bulging, vividly painted 
banners inviting us to side-shows, 
where strut and lurk those placid 
specimens of impossibility which com- 
prise the extraordinary aristocracy of 
freakdom; the intricate clowning of 
enormous deceptions, of palaces which 
revolve, walls which collapse, surfaces 
which arch and drop and open to emit 
spurts of lividly bellowing steam— 
all these elements disappear in a homo- 
geneously happening universe, sur- 
rounded by the rhythmic mutations of 
the ocean and circumscribed by the 
mightily oblivion-coloured rush of the 
roller coaster. 
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BRILL BROTHERS 


















For The Beach 


A striped worsted shirt with blue flan- 
nel shorts is the smartest combination. 


$6.50 


SHIRTS in the following combina- 
tions: Black with white, gray, maroon 
or light blue stripes; navy blue with 
white, scarlet, light blue or light gray; 
gray with scarlet; light blue with white. 
Sizes 32 to 42, price $3.75 





Blue flannel shorts as illustrated $2.75 






Snake buckle belts $1.00 













BEACH ROBES of finest English 
flannel. Cool in the sunshine, warm 
after the surf . $13.50 


Others in various beachy fabrics $5 to $25 


Orders by mail given prompt attention 










35th St. Cortlandt St. 











at 49th St. and 7thAve. Near Greenwich 


VANITY FAIR 


““Made in England” 


By STANLEY JONES 


"Y VANITY, I believe, is not 
WM inordinate for a man. But I 
do enjoy the feel and the look of 
good clothing. Especially, I had cher- 
ished a sneaking admiration for the 
well-dressed Englishman. I had, in 
my secret heart, determined that some 
day I should have a suit made by the 
most royal of all royal tailors in 
London. This looked like the day. 

Being a visitor, I cast about the 
lobby for the best-dressed man to ap- 
proach for information. The clerk 
behind the desk finally achieved this 
distinction. He simply beggared de- 
scription. All I can truthfully say is 
that he was exquisite. I prostrated 
myself on his onyx altar with a 
double humility. First, because he 
was a hotel clerk, and secondly be- 
cause he was an English hotel clerk. 

“Whom,” said I, ingratiatingly, 
“would you name as the finest tailor 
in the city?” 

Instantly the clerkish hauteur melted. 
I experienced a warm inward glow 
at having stumbled upon the only 
possible human joint in his armor. 

“Houghton-Stoughton,” he said, so 
suddenly that I recoiled with a start. 
Nodding his sleek head, he readjusted 
the gardenia in his exquisite morning 
coat. Then, leaning confidentially 
toward my palpitating ear, he whis- 
pered, “Tailor to H. R. H.” 

“Not really?” I whispered back. 

“Fact, and his father’s father be- 
fore ?im.” 

“Do you suppose I could get an 
appointment with Mr.—er, write it 
down, will you, please?” 

He did so, with a gold pencil. My 
heart swelled with pride as I gazed 
upon it. Here wasa name! H. R. H., 
too. Lord, how the boys in the office 
would cluster round. I rolled the 
sonorous syllables over my tongue. 

“Houghton-Stoughton.” 

Raising my eyes, I caught an in- 
jured expression on his countenance. 
“ ‘Hutton Stutton’, sir,” he said, “not 
‘Howton-Stowton’.” 

My brief sojourn in the tight little 
isle had been productive of many 
pleasant reproofs. I could now take 
them with a smile. In fact, I re- 
sented it a bit when they were not 
forthcoming. They were part of the 
trip, and I like to get my due. 

“Thank you,” I rejoined humbly, 
“and shall I just drop down on him?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, “just pop in on 
him.” 

That made two reproofs in five 
minutes. It looked like a big day. 

a: * * * 

This, thought I to’ myself, cannot 
be the place. Yet the number and 
the street corresponded to my slip 
of paper. Twonarrow windows, opaque 
with hallowed dust, flanked a weather- 
beaten door. The only thing that con- 
noted any possible connection with 
either tailoring or royalty was a dingy 
coat of arms embedded in the dust over 
the entrance. But the butcher down the 
street had one. 


hatters, and tobacconists, and confec- 
fectioners. In fact, any one who had 
ever sold anything to a sovereign 
had the right to hang the royal seal 
over his place of business, it seemed. 
The place looked dubious, still I 


So had the leading . 


somehow felt that it was worth a try, 

As I opened the door, a bell jangled 
somewhere in the rear of the establish- 
ment. Stumbling down four short steps, 
I found myself ina long, narrow room, 
At the farther end there jutted out a 
series of small closets, equipped with 
flyspecked mirrors. Stretching the length 
of the room was a long, wide table of 
some dark wood, worn shiny. 

“Good day, sir,” said a high voice 
to my left, as I stood blinking, 
“Rather nice out, eh?” 

The owner of the voice was tall, 
and slightly stooped, with thin grey 
hair and an inquisitive little mous- 
tache. His nice grey eyes were set 
rather wide apart in a thin, grey. 
houndy face. Striped grey trousers 
lent distinguished assistance to the gen- 
eral grey tone of things. Clearly, here 
was a super-tailor, one of a race apart, 

“Yes, not bad at all,” I assented, 
shaking the diamond globules of mist 
from my hat. Tiny puffs of dust 
exploded as each drop struck the 
floor. Tossing my hat to the table, 
I looked about for samples of cloth, 

“Deuced fortunate we are to draw 
such a day for the race, eh?” re. 
marked the pleasant fellow, rocking 
back and forth on his long, thin 
shoes. What race, I wondered. Then, 
I recalled the fact that no English. 
man relishes waiting on a customer 
until more or less personal relations, 
so to speak, have been established. 

Forty-five minutes later I hinted 
that I should like to look at some 
fabrics, if Mr. Hutton-Stutton cared 
to show—my friend held up his fine 
hand with a deprecating smile. 

“Klingley-Carstairs,” he said. He 
lowered his voice, “Mr. Houghton- 
Stoughton is up attending his grace 
at Greeswick Towers, Kinchester, 
Oldhamshire.” 

“Not his grace?” I inquired, rais- 
ing my eyebrows. 

“Quite, oh, quite,” nodded Mr. 
Klingley-Carstairs, smiling. “We spe- 
cialize in rather nice things for 
titles.’ He rubbed his hands in pleas. 
ant reminiscence of the many, many 
nice things that titled ones had 
achieved through the connection. 

“Cadger,” called Mr. Klingley- 
Carstairs, and a pale youth, mostly 
legs, popped in from a side door. Mr. 
Klingley-Carstairs flicked an elegant 
forefinger at the long wooden cabinets 
lining the walls. Young Cadger leaped 
at them. Down came bolt after bolt. 
Worsteds, tweeds, homespuns, serges, 
a veritable cascade of fabrics, in 
every conceivable shade and pattern. 
Mr. K-C received each bolt and flung 
it scornfully on the long table, ruf- 
fling out some eight or ten feet from 
the ends for my inspection. 

“The Earl of Crossley rather fan- 
cied this one,” he would say, draping 
a rich blue worsted across his fore- 
arm. Or, “We did a nice shooting suit 
from this bit for Withington-Bleck.” 

My admiring “Ohs and Ahs” fin- 
ally gave out. The pile of cloths 
had now mounted so high that we had 
to shout at one another round the 
corners. And I liked them all. At 
last, I took pity on the game but | 
weary Cadger. Catching hold of 

(Continued on page 134) 
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ity—coupled with the re- 
freshing fragrance of the Royal 
Fern—makes Fougere Royale 
the ultimate choice of discern- 
ing men. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; ream, 
50c; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vege- 
tale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50c. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Made in England” 


(Continued from page 132) 


a flying grey overlaid, I shouted: 
“This one’ll do, I guess.” 
“Splendid, perfectly splendid,” ap- 

proved Mr. K-C, rubbing it lovingly 

between his educated fingers. He 
laid the bolt aside on a chair. 

“Now,” he remarked, “that’s num- 
berone. It will do for knockabout wear, 
especially of a weekend. Whatelse, sir?” 

I was a bit taken back. For I had 
gone so far as to picture amyself strid- 
ing to business in the grey overplaid, 
and even presenting myself at in- 
formal gatherings, some of which 
might fall in the middle of the week. 
But this I lacked courage to declare. 
Instead, I took craven refuge behind 
the statement that my present ward- 
robe was suitable quite for every 
occasion, from a crossword puzzle 
suit to a stag-hunting outfit. Mr. 
K-C was hard hit, but he rallied. 

“Jarvis!” called he and a lordly 
but nearsighted gentleman entered, 
tape in hand. He surveyed my some- 
what slatlike physique with the sub- 
dued animosity peculiar to tailors. 

Managing a grim smile, however, 
he escorted me to a small platform 
between the fitting closets. 

“Now, sir,” he said, and the tape 
curled and stretched about me for an 
interminable period. When he fin- 
ally rose and dusted the lordly knee- 
caps, Mr. Klingley-Carstairs had 
covered six pages of his ample note- 
book with my specifications. I took 
my departure with the rather awe- 
some thought that here was a man 
who knew more about me than either 
my mother, or my wife! 

Two weeks later I concluded my 
business and returned to London. 
With what joy did I burrow through 
the cheery morning mist, thick as 
cotton batting. Down the four short 
steps, and into the reserved presence 
of Mr. Klingley-Carstairs himself. His 
broad back was towards me. He was 
squatting in adoration before the rid- 
ing breeches of a spidery little man. 

“That left knee is quite the best 
that we have ever done, sir. Quite!” 

The little man’s frozen blue eyes 
permitted a thawing beam to enter 
and warm the heart of Mr. Klingley- 
Carstairs. 

“Very good,” he snapped, and 
stared fiercely at his bandy little legs. 
I thought so, too. Anything that 
could be made to fit a pair of croquet 
wickets deserved unstinted praise. 

Mr. K-C greeted me warmly as the 
little man strutted into a fitting room. 

“His Honour, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rivington-Poutt,” he whispered, splat- 
tering me with hyphens. I expressed 
incredulous delight, and we sat down 
to the serious business of a conversa- 
tion. Sometime, in the course of the 
morning, I found myself in a fitting 
room, alone with my suit. 

Of course, it had that frazzled new- 
born-chickeny look to it yet. Pin- 
feather bastings zigzagged all over it. 
Stiff linen linings showed their edges 
here and there. But even in the first 
stage, there was something about it 
that made me wonder if I could ever 
carry a Houghton-Stoughton suit as it 
simply had to be carried. Well, why 
not, I asked myself defiantly? True, 
my shoulders were not so wide that I 
had to enter an average door side- 


ways, and there was that gently 
rounded protuberance nestling so coz- 
ily beneath my __ beltbuckle—“that 
goldfish glove,” my wife called it 
jeeringly. But my legs were good, 
only the faintest suggestion of a 
knock there, and the Lord knows that 
that was infinitely preferable to legs 
like Lieutenant-Colonel Pilkington- 
Plount’s, or whatever his name was! 
All in all, not bad, I thought. Noth- 
ing heroic, of course, but sound, 
sound, A good average physique. 

Gravely grouped about me, on the 
little platform, were what I presumed 
to be the four best tailors in the 
United Kingdom. One concerned him. 
self with the coat, one with the vest, 
one with the trousers, while a fourth 
stood off at a respectful distance and 
conferred with Mr. Kingley -Carstairs 
on the doings of the other three. 

“T think these trousers are a bit 
high,” I ventured. “My belt will con- 
strict my chest breathing.” 

The trouser man smiled indulgently, 

“Bryces,” he said, succinctly. And 
again, “Bryces.” 

“Oh,” said I. There was nothing 
else I could say. 

Number Four, the overseer, whis- 
pered long over the set of the shoul- 
ders with the coat expert. Once or twice 
I ventured to inject what I regarded 
as an exceedingly helpful suggestion. 
But they merely smiled politely, and 
murmured, “Oh, quite, sir, quite” and re- 
sumed where they had left off. I feltas 
though I were carryinga brick balanced 
on the extremity of each clavicle. 

Along about noon we had one final 
subdued mass meeting, in which I was 
an interested if inaudible spectator. 
Then the four knights of the needle 
bowed low, assured me of their un- 
dying fealty, and backed from the 
room, each guarding his special sece 
tion of my armour. 

Mr. Klingley-Carstairs tendered me 
a costly cigar, and held a match for it. 

“Now, sir,” he said, heartily, “you 
will have a garment that you may well 
be proud of!” 

Personally, I didn’t think the one 
I had on was such a mealsack—I cer- 
tainly had paid enough for it—but 
perhaps he intended no allusions. 

“Are you sure those trousers won’t 
be too baggy?” I asked anxiously. He 
gave me a reassuring smile. 

“Benson cut them, sir,” he said, not 
unkindly, and gazed out of the win- 
dow. That, I reflected, was certainly ¢/at. 

Later in the week I returned. There 
were several well-groomed men loung- 
ing about in the easy chairs. Their 
appearance gave me new courage. 
They were inches taller than I, to be 
sure, and were of the broad-shoul- 
dered, horsey school, I should say. 
Still, a good tailor can work wonders. 

Mr. Klingley-Carstairs brought out 
the suit. To my surprise, it was all 
wrapped in a box, and tied. There was 
even a little wooden handle hooked 
on to the cord, for ease in carrying. 

Now, I am not sniffish, or even pate 
ticularly suspicious. But I have always 
had a final try-on before I take a 
suit. I believe in the principle of the 
thing. At first, when I proposed the 
idea, he thought I was twitting. He 
laughed gaily. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Credentials 


Men who recognize the important part their 
apparel plays in business and social success 
invariably appreciate the intangible air of 
perfect grooming attained by wearing Good- 
man & Suss Clothes. 


Every garment is conceived, designed and 
tailored in a manner which insures ie poise, 
distinction and self-confidence bred of the 
knowledge that one’s attire is impeccably 
correct. 





The Brent is a model particularly com- 
mendable because of the clever blending of 
authentic style, choice materials and “23 
Point Hand Tailored” construction. Smartly 
styled peak lapels, broad shoulders and narrow, 
hip effect are characteristics which divulge its 
English origin. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
AUTHENTICALLY STYLED | 














VANITY FAIR 


Imaginary Dialogues 
Between the Quick and the Dead 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


I 


“ABE” POTASH 
(For § 


HE scene is Cleopatra’s palace, 
overlooking the Nile and six- 
teen Hollywood cafeterias. It 


iy night, the time when romance is all- 
wool and a yard wide. It is a blue 
night, too, which is very effective with 
the small-town exhibitor. The Sphinx 
1s out in the dew and is placed pyramid- 
ships, so to speak—that is to say, with 
a squadron of understudy pyramids 
cbout it, taking cues in insoluble my's- 
tery. From time to time camels are 
seen treading gingerly the sharp Orien- 
tal skyline—they should be Parisian 
camels and know how to promenade 
gracefully. These are not ordinary 
baggage dromedaries, but boulevard- 
iers—sand-lizards, as it were; elegant 
props. They should be chic and know 
how to wear a hump. 

The action takes place on verandah 
4 Front—for ground plan see your 
own agent. “Abe” has just returned 
from a tour of inspection indoors, 
where he has taken inventory, and is 
now examining the brick-work. From 
time to time he sucks his finger where 
a scarab bit him, 


AND CLEOPATRA 
Saxaphones and Drums) 


ABE: I ain’t sayin’, Miss Ptolemick, 
as how a queen like you ain’t up on 
elegance, y’ understand, which for my 
part, I ain’t so tony myself, but why 
do you have to keep the house full of 
Croton bugs, and a palace besides, 
mind you. 

CLEO: They weren’t Croton bugs, 
Ibrahim ben Ibrahim; they were scar- 
abs. 

ABE: You don’t tell me. I always 
thought scarabs was horse-racers and 
bandits, which if you should meet one 
of them in the desert, God forbid, your 
life wouldn’t be as safe as in an arm- 
cured express car in New York even, 
where a fellow like this Gerald Chap- 
lin is hiding behind every Bush Build- 
ing, police or no police. I seen ’em 
myself in Burton Cohen’s travelogues 
which, as far as I am concerned, I 
wouldn’t wish a dog the kind of home 
life Mrs. Cohen must have. Besides, I 
sven in there something which if it is 
a bird or a starving Armenian or one 
of them lost-word puzzles, you could 
ask me from now on till the sands of 
the desert grow old, and I would have 
to tell you, “Miss Ptolemick, queen or 
no queen, you have got the wrong 
party and you could even search me.” 

CLEO: That was an ibis, Ib. 

Ape: For my part it could be ibis 
Irish Rose, although only a Galitzianer 
could pronounce it that way, which, 
thank God, there isn’t a trace of it in 
my family. Besides, why do you got 
so many models? 

Ciro: Those were slaves, Ib. 

Ane: Slaves or no slaves, and be- 
lieve me, Miss Ptolemick, it ain’t none 
of my business, y’ understand, they 
could put on at least a Russian blouse, 
1920 model, oncet in a while, and be 
slaves anyho’, and none the worse for 
wearing something. If the garment 
trade was to depend on people like 
that, God forbid, even the National 


Cloak and Suit Company, which if 
they are worth a cent, are worth God 
knows how many million, could be 
selling matches in the streets vet and be 
a thousand times better off than they 
are. My Rosie should see them—tch, 
tch, tch! Excuse me, Miss Ptolemick, 
but don’t you go sometime by the name 
Charlotte Greenwood? 

CLEO: Once in a while, maybe, when 
I go incog., Caesar. 

Ase: In the first place, I ain’t ask- 
ing you you should tell me the story 
of your life, which I have heard 
enough about you already, and in the 
second place, seize ’er yourself. I ain’t 


knocking nobody, y’ understand, Miss 
Ptolemick, but all I can say is if 


you was half as funny as this here 
Charlotte Greenbaum, the F Tey psteins 


wouldn’t have tu go to the Jews fora 
laugh oncet in a while. 
CLEo: All right, you handsome 


devil—you desert lion. 

ABE: Listen, Miss Ptolemick, I ain’t 
even a mad dog, let alone a lion, and 
when it comes to the desert you could 
go there yourself. I’m dry enough 
already, without I should walk a mile 
like a camel. And furthermore, all I 
can say is, if I look handsome to 
you, God forbid, the queen business 
ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. Have 
you got a deed and clear title to this 
place? 

CLEo: Sure! You ought to see the 
papyrus it’s on. 

Abe: [ ain’t asking you what it’s on, 
Miss Ptolemick, because after what I 
ceen in this place I wouldn’t take no 
chances. Anyho’, you got a fine pal- 
ace, which if it had modern improve- 
ments, like windows which don’t open, 
for instance, you could be ashamed to 
look people in the face for worse rea- 
sons, especially the way you carry on 
with them Romans, believe me or not. 

CLEO: Woojie, woojie, woojie! 

ABE: It’s no use, Miss Ptolemick, 
because, in the first place, queen or no 
queen, I am going to bed, and in the 
second place, if a woman happens to 
be a vampire, that don’t make me a 
Hawaiian, or even a fox terrier. 
Woojies you could save for the Prince 
of Wales, which, for my part, all I 
can say is, even in the slack season I 
wouldn’t change places with him. 
Good-night, Miss Ptolemick, and the 
least you could wish me is I shouldn’t 
find no scarabs in my bed and no 
models neither, slaves or no slaves. 
As far as I am concerned they could 
be free to go some place else, and I 
didn’t come all the way to Egypt for 
high-class Croton bugs, say what you 


will. 
II 


HELEN OF TROY AND WILL ROGERS 
(Special arrangement for the 


Ziegfeld Follies) 


HE place is Sparta; the time and 
scene are last night on the back 
porch. You know Will and you know 
Helen, and they haven’t changed a 
bit. As for history—well, two is com- 
pany end history is a crowd. Will is 
his usual cheerful and chewing self; 
Helen looks a trifle sour. Things are 
(Continued on page 138) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dialogues 


(Continued from page 136) 


getting rather complicated—Menelaus 
is off on a “Berlin or Bust” affair; 
Paris of Troy—what a moniker!— 
and Will are hanging round, and the 
wretched Spartans are talking. Helen 
is taking what might be called a Sptar- 
tan chance, Begin! 


WILL: (Chewing, adagio) Nice 
place you got here. 

HELEN: (Irritably) Pm glad you 
like it. 

WILL: Oh, that’s all right. 
fussy. I reckon you-all 
much for it, 

HELEN: It’s a hick town. 

WILL: Well, Troy ain’t Paris, either. 

HELEN: (Startled) What? 

WiLL: (Brightly) No offense. And 
Paris ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
im. When’s your husband 
comin? back? 

HELEN: I don’t know, and it’s none 
of your business. 

WILL: How do you figure that? 
He’s a regular he-man, ain’t he? 

HELEN: Well, he doesn’t hang 
around the back porch all the time. 

WILL: (Cheerfully) Don’t mention 
it. Shaves the Menelaus way, eh? 

HELEN: Why don’t you go home? 

WILL: Oh, I don’t mind stayin’. 
Pve seen a lot worse’n you. 

(He shoots the lariat into the street 
and hauls in a pedestrian, The Spar- 
tan is too proud to protest.) 

WILL: (Releasing him) Look what 
I got. Is this all they grow here? 

HELEN: That’s all. We import 
fleas. 

WILL: I can’t figure that one out. 

(The unfortunate Spartan goes out 
with a wolf in Will Roger’s clothing 
gnawing at his vitals.) 

HELEN: Throw that gum away, for 
Zeus’ sake! 

WILL: Who? 

HELEN: Zeus. 

WILL: I heard a song with that in 
it once. 

HELEN: Go on—make me out vau- 
deville. 

WILL: Zeus’t a Song at Twilight. 

(Helen goes out.) 

WILL: Come on back before I tell 
a bad one. 

HELEN: Are you still wrangling 
with that Spearmint? 

WILL: No, I stuck it on the poreh 
rail. Come on and sit on it if you 
don’t believe me. 

(Helen returns.) 

WILL: I figure that’s about the spot 
where this fellow Priamson ’ud sit. 

HELEN: Who? 

WILL: Priamson—Paris Priamson. 
In my country the Ku Klux ’ud get a 
man for a name like that. This fel- 
low’s been makin’? you believe he’s the 
king-pin up there in Troy, ain’t he? 

HELEN: Paris Priamson! Sit down 
—you’re rocking the quinquereme. 

WILL: The what? 

HELEN: The quinqucreme. 

WILL: All right, Pll start some- 
thin’. You know, that’s a nice profile 
you got. I don’t mean this one—I 
mean the one on the other side o’ you. 

HELEN: I can’t say much for you 
either way. 

WILL: Well, I ain’t supposed to 
burn ’em up with my mug. I just feed 
it and carry it along for company. 
Kind of fills out the head, 


I ain’t 


don’t care 


I seen 


HELEN: What do you mean, burn 
them up? 

WILL: Ain’t this the face that 
burned the topless tower of Illinois? 
The only towers I ever seen in Illinois 
were silos. It ain’t such a sweet face, 
either, but I like it. I reckon this 
queen business ain’t all crowns and 
shillings. Say, Nellie. 

HELEN: I suppose you must talk, 
Mr. Rogers. 

WILL: If you don’t taik in my 
country they make you President. Say, 
Nellie, how would you like to live on 
a ranch—just me, you and the radio, 
The air is fresh, too. 

HELEN: Pll bet everything is fresh 
but the food. 

WILL: I gave you a bad steer that 
time. A drachma for your thoughts, 
I picked that one up in Corinth last 
week from an old feller in a pogo. 

HELEN: A what? 

WILL: A pogo—one of them towels 
they use for street wear, 

HELEN: A toga. 

WILL: I thought a toga was a Jap- 
anese kimona. 

(Somebody in the street is heard 
whistling “The Argentines, and the 
Portuguese, the Armenians and the 
Greeks.” ) 

HELEN: Willie. 

WILL: All right, dearie, P11 go. Td 
know that whistle anywhere. It’s 
Priamson. Sounds like a Wabash 
freight engine. Say, what are you doin’ 
next Sunday? I’m playin’ Athens last 
three nights this week and I thought 
I'd run down for a Sunday night 
leftover. 

HELEN: All right, Willie. Good- 
night. 

(Helen goes out.) 

WILL: Guess I’ll be goin’, Don’t you 
cry, Nellie—Sunday ain’t far away— 
(As Paris comes up the stairs )—if you 
ain’t stuck with anybody in the mean- 
time. (He grins at Paris.) Hello, 
Mister. Hey, your collar’s dirty. Sit 
on that rail there, so I can find you 
when I come back. 

(He goes down the stairs masticat- 
ing loudly.) 


III 


FANNIE BRICE AND LORD BYRON 
(The Stravinsky Version) 


HE author has chosen Italy as the 

background of this charming duet, 
in case Miss Brice should decide to 
make some comic allusions to Eye- 
talians. It will be noticed that it was 
an astute provision, as Miss Brice ac- 
tually does make the allusion, It 1s a 
moonlight night or bright day, de- 
pending on the reader. Miss Brice’s 
dialect is not uniform, and is some- 
times not indicated at all; where or- 
thographic difficulties arose, the auther 
thought it advisable to take the easiest 
way and use good English, which na- 
tional advertisers have put within the 
reach of all. 


FANNIE: (Plucking daisy-petals) 
He loves me; he loves me not; | 
should worry; he should worry—ob, 
you turble, turble male wemp you! 
A woman could eat her heart out 
from you. How you come by the 

(Continued on page 140) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Imaginary Dialogues 
(Continued from page 138) 


Do FANNIE: How could I forget it? I 


have to talk myself out of it. If J 


name Bryan—what? 
from such pipple? 
GEORGE: 


you come 


Byron, Fannie. gave you half a chence you wouldn’t 
FANNIE: Dat’s what I say—Bryan. even leave me my civic wirtue. I ain’t 


Did you hear—he calls me Fannie.  speakin’ of pride among foreigners, 

It’ssoinwigorating. Youmaybealord, It’s wulgar. George, I hear dreadful 

but I never could be a lady wid you. tings about you—dreadful! 

It’s toroughly impossible. My own GEORGE: Go ahead, Fannie. In 

fem’ly is also wery ancient. My = sunk with you. 

grandfader was a hundred and one; FANNIE: Don’t fool yourself, Don 

my grandmudder a hundred, and my  Go-on. You may not be unwept and 

great grandparents on all sides lived unhonoured on account of your fem’ly, 

to be ninety-nine odd. but you will be unsunk. I hear you 
GrEorRGE: Odd? are having a detour wid a wery high- 





FANNIE: Wery odd. Oh, wery odd. — class Eye-talian lady. Tell me it ain’t 

GEORGE: They must be in Burke’s _ true, you reskel, or God forbid, I will 
Peerage, Fannie. get Eye-talian hysterics. 

FANNIE: Didyousaysteerage? Indat GEoRGE: Amour, F de- 
case Mister Bryan you are no gentle- tour. 
man. You know wery well, my fem’ly FANNIE: Detour, I tought, was 
could expect no consideration from when you go in by de back door. On 


anybody by de name Burke except when wid de dence—let de boy be uncon- 


it is shortened from Berkowitz. Look! fined. Well, in Italy it is love 
We are surrounded by Eye-talians. what makes de Dago. Hain’t dat 
I tought dey was all in New York. comic? Oo! I feel so springlike and 


GeorGE: I’m getting tired of feed- —_ wolatile. 


ing you in this act, Fannie. Throw GeEorGE: Roll on, thou dark and 
me a gag or two. deep blue ocean—roll! 
FANNIE: One would be sufficient, FANNIE: Is he shootin’ creps wid 


Maybe he is 


wop? 


de ocean, or is dis ?’m? 
getting wop-stage wid me, 
What kin a poor Nordic expect in d's 


Georgie, and I wouldn’t t’row it, nei- 
ther. You must learn to be more un- 
conscious. It is true you are beautiful 


in de moonlight, Childe Harold, but precinct, I esk you? George, where 
beauty ain’t everyting in our pro- are you going? Tell mamma! Did 
fession. It’s de bankers and brokers you notice? He leaves me flat-footed. 
what counts. Such treatment from a song-write: 


GEORGE: You 
I'ner, Fannie. 


Well, I am still wolatile and aromatic, 


tank God. 


forget I’m a_head- 


“Made in England” 


(Continued from page 134) 


“Really,” he protested, chuckling, “You mean that you are thoroughly 
“that’s splendid, quite.” satisfied for me to appear in this, in 


But I didn’t think so, and after 
some good-natured bantering, he yielded 
gracefully. Exceedingly self-conscious 
before the nonchalance of the adjacent 
demigods, I stumbled to the platform. 
Benson and Jenson were summoned, 
the shock of the untoward proceeding 
evident on their pudgy f They 
whispered as they entered. 


public, as representative of the finest 
work of Houghton-Stoughton:” 
“Most assuredly,” responded M:. 
Klingley-Carstairs with an earnestness 
that no one could doubt. The quartet 
strove to fathom my thought processes, 
furrowing their inadequate brows. 
Even the demigods in the offing al- 
lowed themselves a few asides. 


aces, 


I scarcely recognized myself in the “Houghton-Stoughton,” explained 
ancient, flyspecked mirrors. Those her- Mr. Klingley-Carstairs in a_ kindly 
culean shoulders, I knew, would excite tone, “has had the honour to clothe 


H.R. H. the nobility, and—” 


“Yes, yes,” I said, in a strangled 


keen suspicion on the part of the cus- 
toms men. I could picture them prob- 
ing, layer on layer. Worst of all, the voice, “I know. Just wrap it up and 
tapering effect to which they should Tl take it along, will you? 

have contributed was simply not there. A week later I strode down the 
It was merely a very tight little coat. gangplank and stepped into the arms 
My hands out of the sleeves, and as of Mary Olive, my peerless consort. 
for the trousers—well, picture two “My,” she exclaimed, after the 
grey stove-pipes rattling around a pair greetings incident to arrival, “take off 
of broomsticks. that topcoat and let’s see that lovely 

“Lord, do you like this outfit?” I English suit!” 

demanded of Mr. Klingley-Carstairs. “Not here,” I protested, clutching 
My air-castle slowly exploded, tower the coat collar closely. “Wait till we 
by tower. The dust, ethereal as it was, — get home—I had to wear it off the 


sot into my eyes, producing a sus- boat, so’s not to pay duty.” 
picious moisture. Only my _ sturdy “I]] bet it’s a peach,” she enthused. 
Americanism restrained the bitter “I adore English clothes for men!” 


tears. tyes,” a assented, “but this one is 


“And why not, my dear man!” ob- — frightfully wrinkled, from _ being 
jected Mr. Klingley-Carstairs, with a packed. Pm going to hang it up in 


that dark closet in the attic till they 
shake out, may I dear?” 

She nodded brightly, and that is 
just what I did with it. Two years 
have passed, and, quite likely, they 
may be out by now. Quite. 


“what-would-you:” gesture of his fine 
hands. The four knights eyed me with 
polite curiosity, tinctured with an in- 
jured air. They looked as though 
they, too, were about to break down 
and weep. I struck once more. 
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. oe : ‘ oe 4 \ ec hit tal 50c; 1/20 Gold 10 k, 50 
nd Social size, choice of White, Grey or Buff Did yl Metal 1/10GreenGold 14k $1.00, Solid Gold 13k. $3.00. 
ec ') . 
100 envelopes to ae ENGRAVED $5 Your on 
nd : : 
: Eaton, Crane e3 Pike's Pike's Crushed Vellum Garters sit J Face of 
5 Andover size, choice of White, Grey or Look \ io : Pad 
rid Buff. 100 single sheets size 7% x 10% T . \ q 
is 109 envelopes to match ENGRAVED $6 his ; } Insures 
p? ele Mornin 
Ay Engraved Stationery is Correct g? / Comfort Ged “Sport”? Tie Holder. Made of our new 
d's Ged-White Alloy possessing wonderful spring 
‘. D 
faa Money refunded if not satisfied. Send and resembling in color the most costly metals. 
re check with copy printed clearly. Add Is solid, not a plate, and will not blacken or 
id $.25 for orders west of the Mississippi tarnish. $1.00; 1/10 Gold 14 k. $2.00. 
2 or outside of U. S. A. Re sea teas: Guaranteed Quality Mark on Ged Jewelry 
— Featured by dealers particular as to qualit 
PILGRIM ENGRAVING STUDIOS GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON If not at shops you patronize, write us. 
P. O. Box 2387 Boston, Mass. Illustrated folders of Ged Gifts 
. Also Makers Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for ALL the family — 25 oe See 
Ged Mfg.Co.. Two Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





























Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Vanity Fair, published monthly at Greenwich, 
Conn., for April 1, 1926. State of Connecticut, 
County of Fairfield, ss.: Before me, a Notary 


Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Condé Nast, who having ave ou 
ly been duly sworn according to law, deposes_and 
says that he is the Publisher of Vanity Fair, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
st knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- A DECORATIVE SENSE ? 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, e 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
SS lations to wit: 1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
Greenwich, Conn., Editor, Frank Crowninshield, d 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing : ° ° : ° 
: Haitor, Donald “Freeman, ‘Greenwich, seco Do beautiful fabrics awaken your imagination? Do poun S 
e usiness Manager and General Manager, F. L. , ~ . sno} 
l Sas tec Gat Sak Ge cos you love to plan clothes for people — bringing out a in 
are: The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Green- j Ves ctress] ¢ 1° 
‘ wich, “Gonn.7 Stockholders! Condé Nast 1040 beautiful colour of eyes, stressing a mass of copper hair, only 
7 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; F. L. Wurzburg, accentuating a lissome figure? Think what pleasure 2 
y 






Bronxville, N. Y.; Sara Birchall, 202 Columbia . e P ! 
Hts., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edna Woolman Chase, you could gain from a course in costume design! k 
re 31 West 10th St., New York, N. Y.; Heyworth weeKS 
Campbell, 607 West 127th St., New York, N. Y.; . * e 
Frank Crowninshield, 1040 “Parke vente, New Or perhaps your decorative sense expresses itself in 
( York, N. Y¥.; Macdonald DeWitt, 375 Riverside # ¥ i 5 c 
4 Drive, New ‘York, ‘N. Y.; Macdonald DeWitt rooms, not clothes — perhaps gay china, graceful glass, 
rustee 375 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; tc i ; a . , TW] 1 ; ; 
Mrs. E. H. Stimson, Central Union ‘Trust’ Co., historic furniture make your spirit sit up and sing with Ne: Diets: 
. hg Stn A Te joy. There are the courses in interior decoration. No Drugs! 
ago, ne F ; 1 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known o ugs 
8 bondholders, mortgagees and other security hold- No matter whether you intend to turn your gift to pro- EUROPEAN Discovery makes it possible to re- 
ers, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of . : : A duce weight by nature’s own method of expell- 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- fessional use or not, you cannot but enjoy working ing fat thru the pores of the skin in a safe and 
le ties are: American Bond & Mortgage Co., 345 vs b . . ay : pleasant way. Simply dissolve Florazona, a_fra- 
F AciisasGAveccN: N° (HEIRGtE ER Aeon, Eeecac with sympathetic teachers in famous specialty schools. xiant powder, in your bath, stay in for fifteen 
trix, 12 East 86th St., N. Y. City. 4. That the 2N ° : ; minutes, and from. 8 ounces to f pound of fat 
y two paragraphs next above, giving the names af The Condé Nast Educational Bureau knows of many, actually melts and is washed away. 
Sh ce on ae ed ee, tal suited to all kinds of talents, and can give you impartial, Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 
g security holders as they appear upon the backs of accurate information. 
e company but also in cases where the stock- 
e — or security holder — a a of 
ne company as trustee or in any other fiduciary bs ; 
relation. the name of the person or corporation There is, of course, no — in — oe aes ee iettad tsetse on si 
or whom such trustee is acting, is given; also ; Vic urses, and thousands Of Gellgnee ° 2 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements charge for this service ter what you have tried, let Florazona convince 
I. embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as ee at cane ae “Sold "ie Beauty 
”» p> rod harass pape and conditions under which Parlors, Drug and Department Stores, or enclose 
stockholders and security holders who do not cheek or money order with coupon below. 


3 = = pe books jel og gre net — Money. Back Guarantee 
0. stock and securities in a capacity other a e. 

g than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

n has no reason to believe that any other person, Florazona Corp., Suite MG, 100 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 

3 association or corporation has any interest direct I enclose $3.59 for two weeks’ Flerazona 

y or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 23 W. 44th St., New York treatment (14 baths). If I do not reduce with 

securities than as so stated by him. Condé Nast, this treatment you will refund my money. 


Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me P N 
is this 26th day of March, 1926. VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN ty (Please print name and address) 


5 j (Seal) Viola I. Schweers, Notary Public. My Address. 
Commission expires March 30th, 1928. City. State 


No Exercise, 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) 


Absolutely Harmless 


contains no epsom salts or anything in- 
jurious so beware of unscrupulous imitations. 
Genuine Florazona was introduced into this coun- 
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Vogue Pattern 
No. 8566—65c 
In white taffeta 





\ 
’ ed 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8567—65c 
The simplest 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8573—65c 


Georgette 


pro- 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8574—65c 
The daytime 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8575—65c 
The cternally 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8576—65c 
The new use of 


for graduation, dress intheworld 
in colour for to make, in plain 
summer parties or gay chiffon 








\\ 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8577—65c 
The new tiered effect 
| is given by three 
applied bands both 
front and back 








claims its new- frock of taffeta 
ness in three has a smart 
gathered sections organdie collar 


hn 


HESE two pages il- 

lustrate fashion points 
of the moment. The vogue 
for taffeta. The new use of 
fringe — pleatings —hand- 
drawn-work. The swathed 
hip. The tiered skirt. The 
tie-on blouse. The coat- 
frock in frisca or rep. 


Semi-sheer créjes are cool 
and practical. The border is 
interestingly used. Lace and 
crépe-de-Chine are as good 
as ever... And the secret 
for materializing all these 
things smartly? ... 





VOGUE PATTERNS 





practical one- fringe lends 
piece dress in charm to simple 
crépe-de-Chine cré pe-de-Chine 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8449—$1 
The princesse feel- 
ing in crépe satin is 
the tall woman’s 
happy choice 








Vogue Pattern Designs for the current month are on sale at 
all leading stores and at the offices of Vogue, listed opposite: 
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Vogue Pattern 
No. 8569—65c 
fifty-four 


inch bordered 











made 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8 148—$1. 
Georgette and drap- 
ery are the reasons 
for this frock’s im- 
mediate popularity 


Voguc Pattern 
No. 8570—65c 
Flowered chiffon 
is cool and be- 
coming for coun- 
like this try afternoons 


Skirt 8437—40c 
The new tie-on 


blouse is smart 
and easily. made 


oF 

















N 


PN 


Vogue Pattern Vogue Pattern 
No. 8579—65c No. 8561—65c 
Again the note Tight 


of hand-drawn- upward 
work appears on ment in front are 
georgette to be noted 





OGUE PATTERNS 

are smart—of course. 
They fit, not in the way 
clothes fitted last year, but 
as Paris fits them today. 


Vogue Patterns have cutting 
and fitting charts—tabloid 
dressmaking lessons that the 
amateur couldn’t get along 
without. The dressmaker 
learns her tricks from them. 


All Vogue Patterns are 
created under the direct 
supervision of the editors 


of Vogue. 


VOGUE PATTERNS 




















Drawn-work in 
crépe-de-chine or 


i: 
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Vogue Pattern 
No. 8580—65c 
The  coat-frock 
looks unusually 
like a coat when 
made in frisca 





4 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8568—65c 
The chiffon frock 
for the girl who likes 
the softness of lace 
with tinted chiffon 


New York City, 19 West 44th Street...Chicago, 15 North Jefferson St.... 
San Francisco, 523 Mission St.... Toronto, 70 Bond Street 
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Beauty, good taste, grace of design, and long enduring 
body value are the attributes of cars that bear the 
embiem—Body by Fisher. In every price class, a Body 
by Fisher gives complete assurance of the soundest 


possible investment in closed car comfort and luxury 









































THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 











Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 


Dual-Valve SIX , 
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Dont delay the pleasure of smoking 
Lucky Strike —learn now what 
‘It's Toasted” really means to you 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 





